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PEEFAOE. 


As Editor of this series of Artioles, it is incumbent 
on me to explain the oiroumstanoes under which the re- 
publication was originally conceived, not so much with a 
view to recommend its worth, as to justify the reserve I 
have exercised in curtailing or modif3ring my author’s text, 
as well as to account for my own apparent shortcomings. 

The expediency of a re-issue of these Numismatic 
and Antiquarian Essays in a collected form, was first 
suggested by the known and increasing demand for 
the already rare copies of the volumes of the ‘ Journal 
of the Asiatic Society of Bengal,’ in which they were 
embodied; and the impression that the papers them- 
selves, albeit of old date, were still sufficiently per- 
fect in their details to merit the continued attention 
of the learned; an undertaking that was still further 
recommended by the supposition that the illustrative 
copper-plates, of the author’s own execution, were 
available for immediate use, under the liberal con- 
cession of his executors. 

This design, in its confined outline, met with ready 
encouragement from !Mx. Austin, the enterprising pnnter 
of Hertford; and hmioe printing was commenced, and 
proceeded with to some extent, under the intention, on 
my part, of little more than mere mechanical reproduc- 
tion, with occasional references to, or quotations from. 
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more recent works. While progressing in the examina* 
tion of each Essay, as it chanced to be required for the 
compositor, I felt that it was desirable to extend my 
supplementary notes wd additions far beyond what I 
had at first contemplated; and gradually the question 
suggested itself, whether it would not be preferable to 
myself, and more advantageous to the work, to re-oast and 
re-write tiie several articles illustrative of the already- 
prepared plates, so as to bring the former up to the 
present state of our knowledge, without condemning 
the reader to follow the progressive lessons that 
Frinsep taught himBelf and others, as he advanced in 
his novel discoveries, which may bo said to have been 
limited more by the incoming of materials, than by any 
defect of his own talent, or power of combination. As 
this impression forced itself upon my notice coinoidently 
with the disclosure of the loss of a considerable number 
of the original copper-plates, I proposed the alternative 
to Mr. Austin ; but as d large portion of the first volume 
had already been completed, and for other reasons which 
it is needless to recapitulate, this course was not adopted. 

For my own share in the work, as it now stands, I 
have to claim much indulgence. I in no wise pretend to 
the qualifications necessary to have done it fiill justice, 
and the transition fin)m the position of an editor 
seeking merely to preserve the works of a writer 
whom he admires, and undertaking to correct the 
press of a reprint of the original matter, to the 
responsibilities of a commentator and critic on that 
author’s text, is necessarily wide and marked: for 
the latter office it vnll be seen that I was but in- 
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differently prepared; and in further explanation I 
may add, that not only were many of the subjects 
embraced in these Essays entirely new to me, but, 
owiug to the irregular demand for ‘^opy,’ I have at 
times had but scant opportunity of rectification or 
revision of the standard text. 

Under these somewhat conflicting aspects, it will 
be seen that the plan of the work has been considerably 
modified during its progress through the press, — the 
first design being confined to a reprint of James Frin* 
sep’s Numismatic Essays alone, while the subsequent 
arrangement tended rather to the suppression of much 
of the comparatively obsolete matter,— which, however, 
has generally been met by a mere reduction in the size 
of the type ; while, in desiring to make the book a 
more complete record of the general circle of Indian 
Antiquities, I have eventually been led to incorporate 
in these pages the substance of many of my author’s 
memoirs on Arohmological and Paleeographioal subjects, 
which do not properly come under the heading of 
Numismatic studies. 

In reference to the vexed question of the tran- 
scription of Oriental words, I have adopted the com- 
promise of preserving, in their English form, all such 
terms as have been received into our language and be- 
come fixed and sanctioned by custom, whatever the cor- 
rectness of the orthographical o3q>ression thus obtained. 
Having admitted this amount of latitude, consistenqr 
became at once impossible; but, in addition to the 
inherent difficulties of the application of any one uni- 
form system to the transliteration of languages of 
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diverse articulations, we have, in the following pugos, 
contributions from many lands, of various epochs, 
and undefined local and linguistic ramifications, the 
orthographical discrepancies of which it would be diffi- 
cult indeed to reconcile. So that, however easy it 
might appear to be to follow the literal exactitude 
of pure Sanskrit, it becomes a different task when 
Semitisms intervene, or when provincial or unlettered 
scribes have had to deal with the composition of docu- 
ments more or less shaped after the classic tongue. 
For the rest, in the present instance, I have been 
desirous chiefly of avoiding the pedantry of need- 
lessly correcting, not alone my own author’s varying 
orthography, in which he followed progressively his 
own improving knowledge of Oriental languages, but 
I have intentionally retained many of the independently 
devised Anglicisms of the miscellaneous contributors, 
with whose personal and individual identities so much 
of the history of ‘Frinsep’s Journal’ is associated. 

In conclusion, I have to thank the many Mends 
and coadjutors who have assisted me with information 
or new materials, whose aid, in either case will, I 
trust, be found duly acknowledged each in its fitting 
place. 
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[Since the sheets of this work have been put to press, I 
have been favoured by Mr. Gibbs, of the Bombay Civil Service, 
with the following notice of a highly important and hitherto 
unpublished coin, bearing the joint names of Euthydemus and 
Agathocles. Other medals, having similar combinations of 
names of early Bactrian potentates, have been described and 
commented upon at p. 27, vol. i., and pp. 178, 183, vol. ii. 
In these cases, the obverse bears the head and titular designa- 
tion aiOAOTOT 2ATHF02 in conjunction with the usual reverse 
type of that monarch’s proper coinage, but impressed severally 
with the epigraphs, ba2iaetonto:s AFAeoKAEors aikaiot and 

BA21AET0NT02 ANTIMAXOY OEOY. 

The second of these pieces, os has been remarked, is a cast, 
and therefore liable to suspicion in the possible combination of an 
obverse of one medal with the reverse of another ; and, knowing 
the facility and success with which Bactrian coins are manu- 
factured for English collectors, I should be diffident of endors- 
ing the genuineness of the present piece, did not the discrimi- 
nation Mr. Gibbs has previously exercised in his selection of 
coins lead me to declare my general confidence in his acumen 
as a Numismatist. 

A Tetrodraclim. Obv, Head of King to tho right, boardless, with fillet. 
Iiucriptioii: ETOTAHMOT OEOT. Head rather resembles No. 11, pi. i., Wilson’s 
^ Ariana Antique,' but seems older. Bm, Hercules, naked, sitting on a rock, on 
which his left hand rests; the right hand holds a club in a perpendicular direction, 
with tho head downwards. Inscription : BAXIAEYONTOX ArAeOKAEOYS AIKAIOT. 
Monog. No. 6 c, pi. xi. e. 

Another interesting coin, cited by Mr. Gibbs, is — 

** II.— A Drachm. Ohv. Head of King, with h^et and fillet, to tho right. 
Inscription : BAK1AET2 MEFAS EYKPAYIAHK. Bi9. Two heads to right, male 
and female. Inscription : HAIOKAEOYX KAI AAOAIKHX. Monog. No. 13 o, 
pi. xi. e." 

[N.B.— The coin marked as Mr. Brereton’s in note 2, p. 180, toL ii., has latdy 
passed into the possession of lieut-General Fox, who .has, however, most liberally 
permitted me to engrave the profile on the obvm, even to the detriment of the 
complete novelty of the piece, which he had designed to reserve for a fotore series of 
a publication on rare and inedited coins from his own collection.] 
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James Prinsep was the seventh son of Mr. John Prinsep^ 
alderman of London^ and member of Parliament for the 
borough of Queenborough^ during the administration of Lord 
Sidmouth^ and after the return of William Pitt to power in 
1804. Mr. John Prinsep had amassed a considerable fortune in 
India^ where he married a sister of Mr. James Peter Auriol, 
Secretary to Government in the time of Warren Hastings, 
and descended from an ancient Protestant family originally 
settled at Chartres, m Languedoc. In the year 1787 he 
returned to England, and soon after engaged in business as 
an East India agent and Italian silk merchant. As a pro- 
prietor of East India Stock, he was distinguished by his 
advocacy of the policy which had for its object the opening 
of the commerce of India to the free competition of British 
merchants, a policy which he lived to see adopted, but in 
the beneficial results of which he did not participate, having 
become involved in the general commercial crisis which 
occurred at the close of the Bevolutionary War. In con- 

' Mr. Henry T. Prinsep has favored me with this notice of the life of his 
brother. — E d. 


b 
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HcquencCj however^ of liis connection with India no fewer than 
seven of his sons^ including the subject of this memoir, 
obtained employment or sought a career in that country. 

James Prinsep was born on the 20th August, 1799. He 
Was distinguished almost from infancy for habits of exactness 
and minute attention to whatever fairly attracted his mind. 
Many of the productions of his ingenuity and skill were long 
retained by members of the family as memorials of unusual 
talent displayed at a very early age. One of these is remark- 
able. It is the model of a carriage, with springs and lamps 
complete, with doors and windows opening and shutting, and 
steps letting down, at will : its size in the whole does not 
exceed six inches. 

Mr. John Prinsep, having removed his family to Clifton in 
the year 1809, James was sent to school at Mr. Bullock’s 
with his two younger brothers, Thomas and Augustus, and 
for two years had the benefit of the instruction and discipline 
of that seminary. The remainder of his education was 
irregular, the result of lessons at home, and occasional aid 
from his eldeir brothers and sisters, from the latter of whom, 
especially, he acquired a taste for music, which he prosecuted 
with success in after life. At the age of fifteen, when it had 
become necessary to decide upon a career for him, his ingenuity 
and skill in design pointed to the profession of an architect 
as especially appropriate, and he was sent to study under 
Pugin, with a view to his being afterwards received by Mr. 
W. Wilkins, who had kindly offered to take him as his pupil 
and assistant. This project was, however, defeated, his eyes 
having sustained injury from too close application to mechanical 
and other drawing ; though, under skilful medical treatment, 
his sight was completely restored, and he never in after life 
felt the slightest inconvenience in this respect. 
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Being thus shut out from one profession^ he was for some 
time without any certain prospect in life. At this period it 
was suggested to his father that an opening might be found 
in the Assay department of the mints of India. James was 
accordingly sent to attend the chemical lectures of Dr. Marcet^ 
at Guy’s Hospital^ and was afterwards entered as fee appren- 
tice to Mr. Bingley^ the assay master of the Boyal Mint, 
London^ from whom he received a certificate of proficiency, 
and obtained, in 1819, from Mr. Patterson, the East India 
director, the appointment of Assistant to the Assay Master 
of the Calcutta Mint. At the age of twenty he sailed for 
India in the ship Hoogly with his younger brother Thomas, 
who, as first of his year at Addiscombe, had secured an 
appointment in the Bengal Engineers. They arrived at 
Calcutta on the 15th September, 1819, and were received by 
their brother, Henry Thoby, a civil servant of ten years’ 
standing, then in office at Calcutta. James Priusep was 
appointed to serve under Dr., now Professor, H. H. Wilson, 
then Assay Master at Calcutta, and so formed an acquaintance 
which had great influence upon the pursuits of his after 
life. Before many months had elapsed. Dr. Wilson was sent 
to Benares on a special mission, to remodel the Mint in that 
city. He remained there for more tlian a year, during which 
time James Prinsep continued as. assistant in Calcutta, executing 
all assays required in the metropolitan Mint, while the general 
management of the office and department in connection with 
bullion merchants and the treasury was conducted by Dr. 
Atkinson, who, though not at that time a certified assayer, 
had the advantage of considerable experience in the general 
duties of this department. 

The organization of the Mint of Benares being completed. 
Dr. Wilson was recalled to Calcutta, and James Prinsep was 
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nominated Assay Master iii the Benares mint. He proceeded 
to his new appointment by water in the beginning of October, 
1820, and his journey up the Ganges afforded opportunities for 
the exercise of his pencil, of which he freely availed himself. 
His sketches of the scenery and incidents of this voyage are 
still retained and highly prized by members of his family. 
Arrived at Benares, he relieved Dr. Wilson there, and took 
his place as Assay Master and Secretary of the Mint Com- 
mittee ; Dr. Yeld, of the Company’s Medical Service, being 
the Mint Master. 

Before James Prinsep reached Benares, the foundations of 
a new Mint, with official residences for both Mint and Assay 
Masters, were already laid, and some progress had been made 
in the building by the executive officer of the Barrack depart- 
ment. Its style of bfire walls, without the slightest decorative 
ornament, offended the taste of the young Assay Master, and 
his first efforts in architectural design were directed towards 
the improvement of the edifice which was to be his official and 
domestic residence for .many years. He submitted amended 
plans to the Military Board at Calcutta, and, undertaking to 
complete them at the estimated cost of the original design, was 
employed in their execution. 

James Frinsep’s success in die construction of this edifice 
having demonstrated his architectural talent, he was after- 
wards employed upon several new works at the station, and, 
amongst others, built the church erected there at the joint cost 
of Government and the European residents. But his active 
mind was not content with this one pursuit as an adjunct to 
his official duties ; his devotion to science was earnest during 
the whole period of his residence at Benares. H& prosecuted 
especially his chemical studies, so as to keep pace with the 
progress of this science in Europe ; and, directing his atten- 
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tion to the measurement of heat^ prepared an article on the 
subject, which he sent .home to Dr. Boget, by whom it was 
communicated to the Boyal Society, and published in the 
' Transactions’ of that body, where it attracted much attention. 
Whilst at Benares also, in conjunction with Mons. Duvanccl 
(a French naturalist connected with Baron Cuvier), and with 
some others devoted to different branches of research, he esta- 
blished a Literary Institution, and set up a press of his own 
preparation, for the purpose of printing the proceedings of 
this society. 

In 1823, the finance of India being considered to be in such 
a condition as to afford the prospect of a permanent surplus of 
income over expenditure, the Government liberally appropriated 
the local duties levied at the principal cities of the Bengal 
Presidency to the improvement of the respective towns, and 
appointed Committees of the public officers to apply the funds. 
James Frinsep was nominated a member and Secretary of the 
Benares Committee. At his suggestion, the streets of Benares 
were widened and improved as much as the nature of the 
buildings would permit, and the whole town was provided with 
sewerage. The city is built on the north bank of the Ganges, 
and, facing the river^ stands high above the water at its greatest 
elevation, but the ground sinks as it recedes, from which cause 
stagnant pools and marshes were formed in dangerous proximity 
to the ntost densely-peopled wards. In the rainy season they 
were the cause of great unhealthiness, and in the dry season be- 
came mere receptacles of filth. For the cleansing and draining 
of these, James Frinsep excavated an arched tunnel passing 
upwards from the lowest water line of the Ganges under the 
seven-storied houses of the most populous parts of the town. 
This work, which was executed in less than two years from its 
commencement, and without accident, is to this day pointed out 
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as a remarkable effort of successful engineering ; beneficial to 
fhe town, as well from improved salubritVi as from the space 
reclaimed by drainage for much desiderated grain*market8 and 
bazaars. 

From the same fund, under James Frinsep’s directionj 
the lofty minarets of the Musjid of Aurangzib, the foimdations 
of which, from proximity to the encroaching nrer, were giving 
way, so as to threaten danger to bathers and destryction to 
die neighbouring houses, were taken down and restored. About 
the same period, also, he undertook the construction of a stone 
bridge over the Karamnasa, a river that divides die province of 
Benares from Bahfir. The cost, upwards of a ItUch of rupees, 
was provided by a wealthy native, Patni Mai, whose Hindd 
creed taught him to esteem it a pious work, and one calculated 
to secure for himself future beatitude, no less than present 
fame and worldly honor. The bridge — ^five arches of large 
span — ^is still a marked feature of the high military road to 
Benares. It has stood the test of entire submergence by the 
river in more than one year of extoaordinary inundation, 
without material injury. 

While connected with these public works, James Pnnsep 
took occasion to make ac<;urate drawings of the principal streets 
and buildings of the Holy City of the Brahmins, and to 
number and classify its population. The results of the census 
were published by the Asiatic Society. It is the most careful 
and accurate that had up to that time been made of any city 
of Ajda ; and the original volume containing its details, in the 
Hindi language and character, is still carefully preserved. A 
selection of the drawings, accompanied by a careful and minute 
map of the city prepared by himsdf, was transmitted to 
England in 1824 and 1826 for publication, and appeared 
under the title of "Views and Illustrations of Benares.’ 
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In mechanics^ James Prinsep’s skill was remarkable. He 
prepared with his own hands, for purposes of assay, a 
balance of such delicacy as to indicate the three-thousandth 
part of a grain. This balance, when he left India in his 
last illness, was purchased by the Governinent, in order that 
it might be retained for assay purposes in the mint of 
Calcutta. 

At the end of 1830, the mint of Benares was abolished, and the 
whole coinage of the Bengal Presidency concentrated in the new 
building prepared for the purpose at the seat of government by 
Captain (since Major-General) W. Nairne Forbes, of the Bengal 
Engineers. James Prinsep was in consequence recalled thither 
to take his place as deputy Assay Master in that establishment, 
under his old superior. Dr. Wilson. This re-association gave 
a new turn to his literary pursuits, bringing him into connection 
with the Asiatic Society, and with establishments for the educa- 
tion of the natives, then recently endowed under Dr. Wilson’s 
superintendence, and since so much enlarged and improved. 
He also at this time formed a closer intimacy with Major 
Herbert, a scientific ofiicer of the Company’js army, with whom 
he had become acquainted at Benares, and who, being now in 
office at Calcutta, projected the publication of a periodical under 
the name of * Gleanings in Scie nce,’ the proposed object of 
which was to 'make known in India all useful discoveries or 
advances in art and science immediately on their appearance in 
Europe, and likewise to afford to scientific men in India a ready 
means of communicating their own discoveries and ideas. To 
this periodical James Prinsep was a large contributor from the 
commencement, and his papers are amonsrst the most prized 
of Its original essays and articles. 

But the engineering skill which had so improved Benares 
likewise found employment at Calcutta. The brother who 
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had come Trith James to India as an eng^eer^ died sud- 
denly by a fall from his horse while engaged in making the 
canalj for connecting the river Hugli with the navigation 
of the Sunderbun4sj and thus forming an additional passage 
for the increasing water traffic between the capital and the 
eastern districts of Bengal. The completion of this work 
James Frinsep was led to undertake on his brother’s account j 
and he executed it to the satisfaction of the Government and 
of their Board of Works. The locks, built by him in the midst 
of a soil of quicksands, upon a principle of his own devising, 
were regarded as a highly skilful piece of engineering, and 

/ ve lasted, in good preservation, to the present day. 

In the year 18S1, Major Herbert, the projector and editor 
of the * Gleanings,’ accepted the appointment of Astronomer to 
the King of Oudh, and transferred the conduct of his periodical 
to James Frinsep. In his hands it assumed immediately a new 
character. The illustrations, heretofore few and very imper- 
fect, took the form of well-executed lithographs and engravings, 
almost all of which were the product of the editor’s own artistic 
skill. He opened communications with all the scientific men of 
India, with the view of inducing them to use the pages of the 
' Gleanings ’ for the dissemination of their researches and dis- 
coveries ; and the credit of the work and its circuljition increased 
rapidly with the increasing value of the original communica- 
tions it contained. This periodical was not undertaken with 
any hope or desire of pecuniary gain ; the aim of its conductors 
was, simply, the promotion of science. At first they asked from 
the limited number of subscribers merely sufficient to cover 
the expenses of publication ; and, as the circulation increued, 
applied the additional income so obtained in improving the 
form and materials, until it was brought at last to such a con- 
dition as to rival publications of the same character in Europe. 
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In the year 183S^ Dr. Wilson was appointed to the Boden 
Professorship of Sanskrit in the University of Oxford. 
He accordingly retired from the service of the East India 
Company, leaving vacant all the employments he so ably filled 
in India. James Frinsep succeeded him as Assay Master in the 
Mint of Calcutta, and Secretary to the Mint Committee. He 
also took his place in the Committee of Education and in the 
Government establishments for the instruction of native youth. 
He was likewise nominated to succeed him as Secretary to the 
Bengal Asiatic Society, for which office, though wanting his 
predecessor’s great proficiency in Sanscrit literature, he was 
especially qualified by his scientific attainments and habits of 
intercourse with the literary men of India. 

In his eapacity of Assay Master, James Frinsep prepared 
and submitted to the Government, in the year 1833, a project 
for reforming weights and measures, which received its ap- 
proval and was at once adopted by Lord Wm. Bentinck, the 
then Governor-General of India. As connected with the same 
subject, he strenuously advocated the introduction of an uni- 
form coinage, the rupee to be styled the CTompany’s rupee, and 
to be of the weight of 180 grains, including 15 of alloy, so 
as to form the unit of his scheme of weights. This project 
also was carried out, but not until the year 1835, after the 
Charter Act of 1833 had given a new constitution to the 
Government. The measure was eminently successful ; and by 
a coinage of fifty millions of pieces in one year, the old sicca 
currency of Bengal proper was entirely changed and displaced. 
In the me^ures to carry out this important change, and espe- 
cially in those for adapting the existing copper currency to the 
new rupee, James Frinsep’s ju^ment and official labours were 
severely tested. 

But it is in his Kterary capacity that we have henceforth 
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principally to consider him. Through his connection with the 
Bengal Asiatic Society, new life and vigour were instilled into 
its proceedings. He made it his aim to open the whole circle 
of useful knowledge embraced in the design of its founder, Sir 
W. Jones, to the industry and talents of all who cultivated 
scientific or literary pursuits connected with the East. The 
meetings of the Society became, through his management, more 
full and frequent, under the conviction that the spirit 
of inquiry and desire for information on the progress making 
in all departments of science would there always find some- 
thing of interest to gratify curiosity, if not to afford full 
latisfaction. 

Before James Frinsep had been many months installed as 
Secretary of the Asiatic Society, he proposed to its managing 
committee to connect his scientific periodical, the * Gleanings,’ 
more closely with the Institution ; to alter its name to that of 
' Journal of the Asiatic Society,’ and to furnish its numbers 
gratuitously to members of the Society. The project was 
most favourably received, and the periodical, from March 7th, 
183S, was published monthly, with an augmented quantity of 
matter, under the new title. 

Through this close connection with the Asiatic Society, 
James Frinsep now felt the necessity of devoting himself 
largely to the study of the antiquities of India, and espe- 
cially applied himself to the deciphering of ancient inscriptions. 
Copies of these from monoliths, rocks, and buildings in various 
parts of India, were constantly forwarded, and in like manner 
copper plates, containing ancient grants of land, as discovered 
from time to time, were either transmitted to be deciphered, 
or if that work had been performed, the translation had to be 
verified and compared, and the original transcribed accurately 
for exhibition in fac-simile in the pages of the Journal. With 
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the aid of pundits^ and assisted in the first instance by the Bev. 
Dr. Mill and other Sanscrit scholars of the Presidency, James 
Frinsep undertook this task, and accomplished it with a success 
that surprised all who knew that his proficiency in Sanskrit 
literature was limited, and only kept pace with what the work 
itself necessarily required and taught. 

Being so drawn into the prosecution of such studies, James 
Frinsep cultivated this branch of archaeology with an ardour 
that carried his discoveries beyond those of his learned- 
predecessors; The inscriptions on the pillars at Delhi and 
Allfihfib&d, which had been copied in fac-simile, and published 
in the volumes of the Asiatic Society’s proceedings, in the time 
of Sir W. Jones, and the deciphering of which had baffled 
that accomplished scholar, and his successors, Colebrooke and 
Wilson, yielded at last to our author’s ingenuity and perse- 
verance. He discovered that the two inscriptions were identical, 
and had their counterparts on rocks at Gim&r, in Gujar&t, on 
the western side of India, and at Dhauli, in Katak, on the 
eastern side ; the character of all being similar to that of 
inscriptions occurring among the old Buddhist temples, monas- 
teries, and topes of Sanchi and at Bhilsa, in South Bundelcund, 
which afforded the key for deciphering most of the letters. 
This ofit-repcated inscription was found, when completely read 
and translated, to contain edicts of the great King Fiadasi, 
another name for Asoka, who lived in the third century before 
our era, and was the contemporary of the emrly Scleucidae 
kings of Syria. The name of Antiochus, with those of Ftolcmy, 
Magas, and Antigonus was found recorded or referred to in 
the body of the inscription at Gimdr ; and the reading of 
these was confirmed ten years after, by the detection of the 
same names, with the addition of that of a fifth monarch, in 
another copy of these edicts, expressed in a different character. 
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on a rock at K&purdigiri^ in Afgk&nistdn^ when that inscription 
was deciphered by Mr. Norris. These inscriptions afforded 
the first verified connection of the history and archaeology of 
India with contemporary events and sovereigns of the Western 
world. The importance of the discovery was universally felt, 
and it justly excited a keen interest and curiosity, not only 
throughout India but in every country which boasted of 
civilization and progress in letters. Owing mainly to this 
discovery, and to the credit gained by the periodical he con- 
ducted, James Prinsep’s name came very soon to be known 
and respected in Europe and America, as well as in Asia. 
Many literary societies of the West paid him the compliment 
of electing him a corresponding member, and he was named 
for this distinction by the Institiit de France. He was thus 
brought into communication with all the most distinguished 
literary and scientific men of the day, and maintained with 
them a correspondence which produced many evidences of 
reciprocal esteem. 

Another subject of interest which James Frinsep through 
his Journal contributed to develop and bring to the knowledge 
of the world, was thei vast variety of new species of fossil 
animals, some of the highest interest, which were discovered in 
Upper India by Dr. Falconer and Captain, now Colonel, Sir 
Proby T. Caudey. 

We should weary the reader and trespass beyond the design 
of the present brief notice, if we were to attempt to describe 
and characterise all that was done through this ^Journal* for 
the advancement of science in aU its departments in India. 
The curious inquirer, who would pursue the subject in de- 
tail, must refer to the seven volumes of the 'Journal,* from 
IBSi to 1888 inclusive, each containing from five hundred 
to one thousand pages, in which the entire of these results 
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will be found in the original form in which they were given 
to the public. 

While Jatnes Frinsep was prosecuting these inquiries, and 
Conducting the correspondence which embodied the discoveries 
we have noticed. Captain Bumes and other political emphyit 
of Gh>vemment in Central Asia were making extensive collec- 
tions of coins with Greek and bilingual inscriptions, and of 
other relics of antiquity. Coins were also exhumed or found 
in other parts of India, especially by French officers in the 
service of Banjit Sing, bearing legends in various types 
of character. These were all forwarded to Calcutta, to be 
deciphered and explained; and this labour led James Frinsep 
into the study of numismatics as connected especially with 
Indian archseology. His discoveries and critical investigations 
in this field became in a short time the most interesting of 
all the subjects treated and discussed in the pages of the 
Journal. The articles containing them, it is the object of the 
present publication to collect into a form susceptible of easy 
reference. 

The incessant exertion and labour which attended these 
literary and scientific pursuits, combined, as they were, with 
the artistic application required to delineate and engrave the 
various objects of interest submitted to his research, super- 
added, as all tiiis wear of mental and visual power was, to the 
ordinary work .of a not unlaborious office, produced the ^ects 
which might, indeed, have been foretold, on a constitution na- 
turally robust ; and under them James Frinsep tiltimatdy sank. 
In the course of the year 18S8 he began to suffer severely firom 
headaches and sickness. These were at first attributed by his 
medical adviser to a bilious affection, and were treated as such. 
The symptoms, however, rapidly increased, to the alarm of his 
friends and family, and were traced to an affection of the brain. 
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In October of that year James Prinsep was compelled to tear 
himself away from all bis numerous pursuits, and to make the 
voyage to Europe as the only hope left of recovery. He sailed 
for England in the Herefordshire / hut the sea air and change 
of scene afforded no relief, and the affection of the brain, which 
proved to he a softening of its substance, destroying its sound 
working, and impairing all the ftculties of the mind, gained 
strength. He arrived in England in a hopeless condition, 
lingering nearly a year, until relieved from his sufferings by 
death on the SSnd of April, 1840. 

The intelligence of his decease was received with sorrow 
by the European and Native communities of India; and all 
united in the desire that some lasting testimonial of liis worth, 
and of their esteem and admiration, should be placed in a 
prominent position, to manifest to future generations the feel- 
ings so universally entertained towards him. After some dis- 
cussion, it was determined to give to this testimonial the form 
of a Gh&t or landing-place, with a handsome building for the 
protection from sun and weather of passengers landing or 
waiting to embark ; and this building, bearing his name, stands 
now below the fort of Calcutta, as a distinguished ornament of 
the city. 

The character of James Prinsep as a public and as a literary 
man will be best appreciated by a reference to the public 
works and literary and scientific productions which we have 
recapitulated. These remain as memorials of his activity in 
mind and body, uid of the untiring energy and »actitude witii 
which he pursued each object of research. The unsparing pains 
with which he devoted himself to assist a fellow-labourer, and, 
without envy or self-seeking, to promote his wishes and his 
success, were universally frit and acknowledged. It was this 
quality especially which won for him every day new colleagues 
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in his literary and scientific labours^ and left all with whom 
he became so associated^ permanent and admiring friends. 

To his family^ who were proud of him from boyhood^ and 
who watched with intense satisfaction and sympathy his entire 
career^ glorying in the general recognition of his high qualities, 
and in the public esteem he won, — their early bereavement was 
a source of deep and abiding sorrow. They have still a mourn- 
ful pleasure in recurring to many acts of his life, which dis- 
played his extreme affection for all of them; and it is with 
unfeigned satisfaction that they bear this testimony to his many 
virtues, and seek to add a wreath to the many which have 
already been laid upon his honoured grave — tributes of private 
friendship and of public regard. 

James Frinsep was married on the S5th April, 1835, to 
Harriet, eldest daughter of Colonel Aubcrt, of the Bengal 
Army, by whom he had a son, who died in infancy, and a 
daughter, who, with the widow, still survives. 


[As a brother is seldom the best or most accredited eulogist, I 
append an able estimate of James Frinsep’s merits, extracted from 
a notice of his life by Dr. Falconer, and published* in the * Colonial 
Magazino,’ in December, 1840 : — ^E. T.] 

** Thus died James Frinsep, in the fortieth year of his age. That he was a great 
man, it would not perhaps bo strictly correct to assert ; but he possessed qualities of 
a Tory high order, such as are scarcely less admirable than greatness; and he has left 
abundant prooft ^hind him to estabUah that he was one of the most talented and 
useM men that England has yet giren to India. Of his intdlectual character, the 
most prominent feature was enthusiasm— one of the prime elements of genius ; a 
burning, irrepressible enthusiasm, to which nothing could set bounds, and which 
communicated itself to whateyer came before him. The yery strength of his mental 
constitation, in this respect, was perhaps opposed to his attaining the excellence of a 
profound thinker ; it M him to be carried away frequently by first impressions, and 
to apply his powers to a greater range of subjects than any human mind can master 
or excel in. To this enthusiasm was fortnnatdyunited a habitude of order, and power 
of generalisation, which enabled him to gra^ and comprehend the greatest yariety 
of details. His powers of perception were impressed with genius— &ey were dear, 
yigoroiis, and instantaneous. The extent of his capacity was wondeuftil, and the 
number and yariety of his acquirements no less remarkable. 
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** Himself the soul of enthusiasm, he transfhsed a portion of his spirit into every 
inquirer in India; he seduced men to observe and to write ; they felt as if he observed 
and watched over them ; and the mere pleasure of participating in his sympathies 
and communicating with him, was in itself a sufficient reward for the tadc of a 
laborious and painftil investigation. Had he done nothing else, he would have 
deserved an immortd remembrance in India; but his own labours were the grand 
stay, the glory, and honour of the * Journal.* .... 

It was in the conduct of this * J oumd’ that the amiable and good qualities of the 
man were most apparent, and of most benefit to the public. His time, services, books, 
and apparatus were always at the command of whoever requested them ; and the 
humblest correspondent in the remotest comer of India, could make certain of his 
aid, with a readiness and a good will which he would vainly have looked for in a paid 
agent His purse, too, was freely opened where occasion required. No kind of 
inquiry, however foreign to his favourite pursuits, was carried on in India, with 
which he did not at once become identified ; and the keen interest he appeared to take 
in the labours of others encouraged the inquirer to go on; or apply himself to some- 
thing now. Never was there a mind more free from the paltry and mean jealousies 
which sometimes beset scientific men. The triumph of others seemed to give him as 
much pleasure as if achieved by himself ; nor would he allow any burnings or 
jealousies to assail the harmony of the supporters of his journal : when he saw any 
prospect of such a contingency, he threw himself into the breach, took the blame on 
himself, and never allowed matters to come to a rapture. There was a charm, too, 
about his writings, which it is. rare to meet with ; he hunted after truth, and cared 
not how often or how notoriously he stumbled npon error in the pursuit. His ardour 
often led him astray, but he was the first frankly and fearlessly to confess it. He was 
utterly devoid of that intolerance of being found in error, and loathness to recant, 
which often beset meaner minds. The entire range of scientific literature does not 
perhaps contain a more striking illustration of this than one of the last papers which 
he wrote on Bactrian coins, where he shows in a fiy-note, how the altered reading 
of a single Greek letter eiposes the incorrectness of os fine-spun and erroneous a string 
of inferenoes of his own, as ever emanated from the pen of Wilford." 
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L— ON THE ANCIENT ROMAN COINS IN THE 
CABINET OF THE ASIATIC SOCIETY. 

[SEFTEHBEB, 1882 .] 

Hattno been lately engaged in deciphering the inscription 
of an antique copper coin found at Eianonj by Mx. E. Y. 
Irwin, C.S., and presented to us by Capt, Sanders, Ezeou- 
tive Engineer at Cawnpore, I was led into an examina- 
tion of the contents of the Amatic Society’s smaU cabinet 
itself which, although it boasts but a very insignificant 
collection of Roman coins, and those mostly without any 
record of the exact localities in which they were found, 
or of the parties who nresented them, is entitled to some 
interest from the drcumstance of the Indian origin of 
all that it contains. It was not until the year 1814, 
that the Society opened a museum, and publicly incited 
contributions to it of the natural productions, antiquities, 
coinB, and othei curious monuments of the country : it 
is th4 less surprising, therefore, that its collection 

1 
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should not hithefrto have attained any magnitude or 
oonsidierotion. Most private individuals, who have 
interested themselves in collecting medals and coins, 
have carried their iqioil to England, where, indeed, they 
may be mortified in finditig them swallowed up and lost 
among the immense profusion of similar objects in the 
public and private cabinets of European antiquarians ; 
and th^ may, pmrhaps, regret that they did not leave 
them where, firom their rarily, they would have been 
prised, and, from their presmice, have promoted the 
acquisition of farther stores for antiquarian research 
from the wide continent of India. The greater part of 
the late Colond Mackenzie’s collection was thus con* 
signed to the museum of the Honorable Company in 
Leadenhall-stceet. Doctor Bobert Tytler also presented 
to the same museum a valuable cabinet, chiefly of Boman 
coins, procured by him with great industry while Civil 
Surgeon at AUalmbad. Colond T. Wilson, C3., lately 
carried hence some curious coins; and many other 
private collections mi^t be mentioned, without alluding 
to the extensive cabinet of Majw Tod, whidi cannot be 
said to be lost to India, but rather to be returned to us 
more valuable than before, through the plates and notes 
in elucidation of them published in the Boyal Asiatio 
Society’s Transactions. 

The publication of a catalogue iaisonn6 of the con- 
tents of our drawers, although it may e:qK>se our present 
poverty, will, I doubt not, by a wholesome re-action, 
tend to our fhtnre enrichment, both by establiriiing a 
nudens to which the antiquities henceforth discovered 
be naturally attracted, and by affcnriing to inquirers. 
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who may not have the opportunity of oonsulting books 
on the subject, some due, howeyer insufficient, to the 
deciphering of worn and imperfect mmlanift remains, 
which appear to a novice to defy scrutiny. 

We here possess the advantage of reference, in the 
Society’s library, to the splendid numismatic works that 
were printed in Europe during the last century, when 
numismatology was a ffivourite study. The copious 
volumes of Yaillant, Fatin, Mezzabarha, Hunter, and 
Banduri, leave hardly a possibility of doubting the exact 
qpoch of a Boman coin, when the device on either side^ 
or a few letters only of the inscription, are still visible. 
It is by means of these works that I have been able to 
decipher and dassify the greater part of the coins in the 
following catalogue. I have added to the list several that 
were the private property of Ifo. H. H. Wilson, Col. T. 
Wilson, or myself, found in different parts of India. I 
have also availed myself of a manuscript catalogue of the 
Society’s coins, drawn up by Dr. E. Ifytler, in the year 
1826, which includes the mention of twelve Boman coins. 

The number in the cabinet at present amounts to be- 
tween fifty and sixty : they extend in antiquity through a 
period of more than one thousand years, from the Angngfatn 

age down to the decline of the Lower Empire 

. 4 . There are few among them which would be objects 
of primary interest among professed medallists at home, 
who, in the profrudon of Boman coins everywhere dis- 
covered in Europe, are content with none but those of 
superiw fisbrioation and high preservation, worthy of the 
titles of * medals’ and ‘ medallions of large and wunallwr 
modulus,’ fiimoifrilly conferred upon them in their 
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dass'books. We possess none of what are nsually 
called * medallions of large brass * : — those beautiM 
speeimens of the die-sculptor’s art are supposed to haye 
been struck less with a view to oireulation as coin than 
as memorials of state events and &milies of note. The 
pieces found in India are chiefly of the lower denomi- 
nations, the common currency of the eastern part of the 
empire; and if it were allowable to argue from such 
insufficient data, the predominance among our q>eoi- 
mens of the coppm: coins of Eg3rptian ffibrication confirms 
what is known from history, of that country haying been 
the principal channel of commerce between India and 
the Boman Empire. Bobertson says that qsecie was one 
of the principal returns in trade for the ibices, precious 
stones, silk, etc., of India : it is not improbable, there- 
fore, that the coin of the empire circulated to a consider- 
able extent in India ; and that there existed no native 
currency at an early period among the Hindds, we haye 
the authority of Pausanias, and the silence of other 
authors on the subject. This supposition is supp(wted 
by the almost, nay, total absence of the remains of any 
ancient Indian coinage. The Indian coins of Eianonj 
and the Dakhau, described by Iflx. Wilson in the ‘ Asiatio 
Besearohes,’ and the Indo-Greoian coins of llnjor Tod, 
are evidently deaemdantt from the Baotrian coinage, from 
the types of which they gradually progress into purd.y 
Hindfl models ; but these are comparatiydy scarce, and 
must soon have given place to the coins of the Muham- 
madan oonquenxn. Coinage is certainly one of the im- 
psovements which has travelled and is still travelling 
eastward. Thus we see, at tiie present day, countries 
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immediately to the east of us, Ava and China, nearly 
destitute of fiiibrioated money of their own; into the 
former of which our silver and copper currency is hut 
now by degrees beginning to penetrate, while the latter, 
along the coast, is supplied with dollars from America ; 
and, within perhaps a century or so,* in its north-western 
provinces, with coin struck by the neighbouring frontier 
states of Nq»fil, Lfihor, etc., for their use. But this is a 
digression involving questions of deep researdi, foreign 
to my present object, and which I am no means pre- 
pared to discuss 

[ The body of this artade, together with the four illustra- 
tive engravings, has been omitted in the present reprint, as it 
oierB, confessedly, but littb of novelty or value. I have intro- 
duced the above extract chiefly as a record of the commence- 
ment of James Frinsep’s labours as a numismatic author. 

I desiie to take this early (qqiortnnity of claiming a lenient 
criticism for any imperfection that may be detected in the sfyle 
or arrangement of James Prins^’s original Essays. 

Sir Wm. Jones, on the first inauguration of the Asiatic 
Socieiy of Bengal, in 1784, in shadowing forth the dharac- 
teiistios that were. Ekely to mark the oontributums of Anglo- 
Indian authors, eaqnessed himself as fdlovre: — 

"KihiiflntpiddiottiaBof Cm Aiiatio Sociotj dioald not umr ihoN upaots- 
timo eUdt- nuylinTe been baetilj fanned bp the leaned in Eniope, tbejr will be 
eandU etioagb to eoniider the diiodraatagee which mnet natnnllj have attended iia 
inalitniioo and letaided iti peogwe e . A men man of letten^ letM ftom the world, 
and aOottiiig bii whole time to p hiloeophicel or literary pnmiti, ia a eharaeter 
nnknown among Enopaane in India, where every indiridnal ie a man of bnainem in 
the eM or militaiy state, and eopstanUy ooet^ed eitber ih the ailiiin of goiotn- 
mant, in Cm adndnMration of jnstiee, in eonw department of reveano or oommerce, 
or in one of the Kbaral proAaeions,— very fewhonri, therafcre, in the day or night 


> The Ohinme proviaeae aerlli of the Himilaja, lihot, ate., were soppliad wMi 
eein strabk in Oo v&ey ef 5qpU.-nr. KMm m EJytf Oemegt. 
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eta be feaerred for any itody that has no immediate conneetion with bnameaii eTen 
}fj those who are most halntiiated to mental ap^eation.*' 

So nmoh in extenuation of possible defects or shortcomings ; 
but it is satisfactory to be aUe to quote, seventy years after the 
date of Sir Wm. Jones’s address, the opinion entertained by 
our continental neighbours of the value of such writings, as 
embodied in the last report to the Soci^t4 Asiatique of Paris. 
Ihe words made use of are : — 

‘‘La Sooidtd Asiatiqne da Galentta a pnblid la Tohuna zziii. (1854) da son 
‘ Journal,' qni ast, oomma toqjonia, rampli dea matdrianx las ]^iib intdroaaanta, ra- 
cneiUiB danstontas lea partiaa da I'Inda at oommuniquda an gdndral aTao nna absenao 
da prStenriono littdrairas, qni eat natnralla k das hommas oecnpSa da graTaa daroixa 
dfnn antra genre at troQTant hpaina la temps da conaignarpar teit lenraddcoaTertas, 
da aorta qn'Qa na diaent qna ca qni eat nenf at rddlament cnrianx at la diaent STeo 
nna aimidiaitd qni an angmanta la prix ponr none, an Europe^ qni viTona an milian 
das Tanitda littdiains las' pins fatigantas." — llapport mtnuti ftH d la SociAd 
JliigHtm, pmt Jf. /tfte MM^ 2015 1855.— E. T.] 
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II.— ON THE GREEK COINS IN THE CABINET 
OF THE ASIATIC SOCIETY. 

[JAinjAST, 1833.] 

HATma described the Roman coins in the Cabinet of the 
Asiatic Society, I propose to follow up the subject, by ex- 
tending my examination of the Society’s Cabinet, through 
their series of Greek and Persian coins (leaving the Indian 
coins for a future occasion) ; and I believe that althou^ 
the Bp|cimens of the first two are &r firom being 
numerous in our collection, still the drawings of them 
will be found sufficient to ffimish tolerable guides for 
the assistance of the student in discriminating the coins 
of these countries at different periods of their history. 

I cannot say how many, out of the whole, have 
been found in India itself ; many, certainly, appear to 
have been broi^ht fh>m Persia. Both Grecian and Per- 
sian coins, l^owever, are met with frequently in India, 
and it is very easy to know thmn when once their forms 
have been presented to the eye. Several were brouj^t 
from Persia by CoL WUson, who kindly permitted me to 
take drawings of them ; lieut. Conolly obtained a few 
in his overland journey to India ; and Lieut. Bumes has 
fiivoied me with one or two speoimenB of a numbmr of 
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coins tollected by him in Ancient Saotria, a country but 
recently opened to the investigation of the antiquarian. 

It is from this unexplored part of Asia that we may 
confidently expect a multitade of Grecian antiquities 
gradually to be developed. Travellers of all nations axe 
already fiocking thither to trace the steps and discover 
tibie monuments of Alexander’s Indian conquests. The 
most successful in this interesting line of research, partly 
from the advantage of his rank in the Mah&r&j& Sanjit 
Sing’s service, has been General Yentura, who, imitating 
Belzoni at the Pyramids of Egypt, instead of conjectur* 
ing and speculating, upon the origin of the celebrated 
Tope or mound of Manilqr&la in the Panj&b, set boldly 
to work in 1830 to pierce into its solid mass by digging. 
He was rewarded by the discovery of numerous coins 
and other relics, which had lain untouched for perhaps 
twenty centuries.' A Bussian antiquary, I understand, 
had previously amassed a. vast collection of Greek coins 
in the same country. But it is by no means in the 
Panj&b alone that we are to look for antiquarian riches : 
the Horth-westem provinces of India offer as large a field 
of enquiry ; and if the coins of Eenoig and Oudh are less 
interesting, from the nature of the characters in which 
their legends are graven being whoUy unknown, they 
should, nevertheless, be regarded as moie curious because 
th^ speak this unknown language, and remain the only 
records of kingdoms and revolutions whose existence is 
but fiiintly discernible on the page of history. 

1 An account of General Ventura'a operationa waa commnnieated to Golend 
Janea Toniig, and by Um printed in tbe newapapera of the day: it ia leprintad 
in the aeTcnteenth Tolume of the * Aaiatio Eeaeaicnea,’ page 600. 
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It is prindpally to instigate those who have opportu- 
nities of forming coUeotions in the Upper Provinces, that 
I have drawn up these notes, and I cannot adduce a more 
powerful motive for studying and searching, than the 
example and success of that indefatigable investigator 
of history and antiquity. Major Tod, who describes his 
method of forming a collection in the first volume of the 
‘ Transactions’ of the Boyal Asiatic Society : — 

''For the last twelve years of my residence in India (amongst 
Hahrattas and Bajputs), the collecting of coins ns an auxiliary to 
history was one of my pursuits : and, in the rainy season, I had a 
person employed at Ma&ur& and other old cities to collect all that 
were brought to light by the action of the water while tearing up old 
foundations and levelling mouldering walls. 

" In this manner I accumulated about 20,000 coins of all denomi- 
nations; among which there may be not above a hundred calculated 
to excite interest, and perhaps not above one-third of that number to 
be considered of value : but among them there is an Afollodotub and 
a M XKAirnEB, besides some rare medals of a Parthian dynasty, probably 
yet unknown to history.” 

[ I have omitted the introductory Plate of this article, 
together with the letter-press thereunto referring, for the same 
reason that led to the rejection of the details of the previous 
paper on Roman coins. I resume my extracts with the text 
explanatory of Plate i. of the present series. — T.] 

PAETHIAlf, OR ARSAKIAN, COINS. 

The Parthian monarohy was erected by Arsaces, who 
filled the office of satrap in Bactria, in the year 256 b.g. 
He had opposed the designs of Theodotus, who had first 
revolted from the third Syro-Macedonian monarch, and 
had raised the Bactrian provinces into an independent 
state, ^eing unsuccessful, he fled to Farthia, where he 
expelled the governor, and declared himself independent. 
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YaiUant, the nnmismatologist, has nmtten a copious 
history of this powerful dynasty ; and has endeavoured 
to classify the coins of the twenty 'nine Arsacidee kings : 
hut it is generally acknowledged that there is too mudi 
of the fanciful in his appropriations, and most antiqua* 
rians have given up the attempt. The greater number 
of the Parthian coins have the same name, anakot, with 
different epithets , — * King of !^gs,’ ‘ The Great Bene* 
ficent,’ ‘ Lover of the Greeks,’ etc. : the heads, however, 
are very different and numerous. 

The most rational mode of arrangement is to place 
those which are best executed first (for Greek workmen 
were doubtless then employed). And, as the execution 
fiiUs off, and the Greek characters become obscure, we 
may suppose the dynasty to progress towards its absoip- 
tion into the Persian empire, in the reign of Alexander 
Sevems, A.n. 226. . Thmre is a remarkable distinotion in 
the head-dress of these princes; beginning with the 
simple band or diadem of the Greek monarchy, it 
gradually changes into a deep turban, and at length 
becomes a bigh-mitred cap, like that of the Persian 
monarcihs. 

Fift. 1 . — Obtibsb. — H ead with wart on the fordiead : hair dressed 
ia rows of cnrla: plain band, with fillets hanging behind : an ea^ 
i^parently with a wreath in its month. 

Barransi. — ^Figure seated, holding ont a bow over the ehataoten. [-»•] 
Around BASIAlOa MaiAXON APSAKOT E TWT B TOr AUCAIOT BIl»ANOn 
4IAEAAHNOX 

(Mond WOiim had four edna nifh the Mine ejmhel, wUeh VeiUent sttiibntH to 
AiHCwVeiioiiaB XVIII. The eagle may alio denote ChoecoM (VaS. u. IM). 

[Mr. Lindsay,' onr latest anthority <m Parthian Medals, 

> < A View of the Hiitoiy and Coiaage of the FKtUain^* by lohn liadinr, En., 
Baffiitar«t-Law. 4to. ISdS. 
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assigns these coins to Arsaces XV., Phxahates lY., 37 B.C. — 
4 A.n. The monogram ^ is stated to represent Hleraclea.] 

Fie. 6 .— ObtbSse. — ^H ead of peculiar features, with pointed beard 
and hooked nose. 

Bstbuse. — S itting figure in troveem, with bow, very rudely 
executed, and the legend baxiaeox apxakot EnwANon *iaeaah. 

Colonel Wilson has one similar, and both correq^ond with one in Yaillant, 
marked Arsaces Mithridatcs II. (Vail. i. 69.) 

[Probably Arsaces VI., Mithridates I. Lindsay, p. 166.] 

Fio. 6.— Head with plain turban and bow behind : same inscription 
on the reverse, very rudely out. 

Fio. 2. — ^Head with mitred cap, and arched nose, well executed : 
type, same as fig. 1, BAiiiAEnx mefaaot apxakot OEonATPOt nikatopoi, 
of better execution than either of the foregoing. 

Yaillant ascribes the mitred cap to Arsaces Orodes. Colonel Wilson had 
another coin of similar character. 

[Mr. Lindsay gives this coin to Arsaces IX., Mithridates II. 
B.C. 123 — 87.] 

AjroiHEB.~l[itred head mmilar to fig. 2, but without the hook 
ornaments: same type# baxiaeox babiaeqn afeakot aikaiot 

ETEPrETOT SIAEAAHNOT. 

[The legend would seem to indicate that this piece belongs 
to Arsaces VI., Mithridates I. b.c. 173—136.] 

Fie. 8. — ^Head with mitred oap, as in fig. 2, with a piwnlmii 
symbol behind it [an andior'.]: same reverse. . 

Colonel Wilson has another similar to this in head-dress; it is ascribed to 
Arsaces Orodes (Yail. i. 146}. 

[See Lindsay, No. 36, Plate 11. Arsaces X., Mnaskires. 
B.a 87—77.] 

Fie. 7. — ^Head with deep turban and mitred cap about it, and bow 
behind, with fillets of rudest fiabrioation : oharaoter quite perverted. 

Awoibxb.— P lain head>dnas sad device very rude, sAiiArra 
OAIIATAN AlIVNO rvUTN AIXAIOV . . XANOVO. 

In this the knowledge of the Greek letters seems very Cut dedining, end it is 
almost impossihls to recognise the insoiipfion to be idenfical with that of ilg. 2. 

[Mr. Lindsay attributes a coin with a similarly outlined 
obvem device (No. 90, Plate IV.) to Arsaces XXVUI., 
Vdogeses m., a.d. 14&— 192. Dr. Scott ('Numismatio 
Chroniele,’ voL nvii., p. 163. October, 1864), on ««ii.wiining 
the d eb as ed legends on the coins of this period, suoceeded in 
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diaoovering diatmct Partihiaii names and titles, associated with 
the imperfisct Greek inscriptions. I quote Dr. Scott’s original 
note (m the subject : — 

Owing to tho erident baibaritj of the peeudo-Greek legends on the later 
Firthian dhachms, no one had paid any attention to them, so far as I know, or had 
noticed the ooeuirence upon them of characters evidently not belonging to the Ored^ 
alphabet Mr. Lindsay, however (Plate iv. No. 87), engraved a drachm of Yologeses 
III., on which, from the comparative legibility of the Greek legend, the unknown 
charMteia were brought prominently forward and rendered unmistakeable. 

** Shortly after receiving, by the kindness of Mr. Lindsay, a copy of his valuable 
work, I was led to compare the unknown legend with the Ghaldmo-Pehlvi alphabet 
deciphered by Mr. Thomas, in his paper already referred to (‘ Numismatic Chronicle,* 
vol. aii., 1849) ; and after a little investigation, I ascertained that the legend, the 
characters of whidi were by no means so distinctly formed as on the inscription and 
coins of Mr. Thomas, read Vdagati ma/Aw, King Yologeses.** 

Dr. Scott adds in a foot note — Since beginning this article, 
I have heard from Paris that M. de Longp4rier had, in 1863, 
printed the decipherments of this and analogous legends on 
Parthian coins.” M. de Longp4rier’s readings I have not as 
yet been able to refer to; but we may hope riiortly to have 
the adTButage of that practiced ardiseologist’s mature views 
upon this and all matters connected with Parthian coinage in 
his forthcoming work on the subject. — ^E. T.] 

Akoibsb. — ^T he same, bat more legible; under the bow of all 
them there ia a kind of altar formed like the letter ^ . 

[Ifr. Lindsay, in accord with M. Bartholonuei, proposes to 
consider this as the initial monogram for Tambraee. Dr. Scott, 
supported 1^ Dr. Mordtmann’s Sassanian'Pehlvi reading, 
Atwia, prefers Assyria. 

The arerage wdglit of the dwT. Ameidn drsdnna. it 60 gn. 

EaeUae the dericM given abore^ Coload E^lion had one head eiinilai to Og. 1, 
with the ejmhob of the con and the moon, and a etar (6g. 4), refhmd hj VaSlant to 
Aiaasea irtabanna (1. 221), and another irith two email Vktorji, holding wreath, 
over the head (flg. 3), whiA ie not bond in Vaillant 

SASSANIAN COINS. 

The Sassanian monarchy in Persia oommenoed with 
the year 223, aj>., when Artazerxes overthrew the 
Parthian dynasty. It continued until itself overturned 
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by the Muhammadan THiftlifa in the year a.d. 636. No 
mode of adjusting the numismatology of this period can 
be attempted until we are able to read the ancient 
Pehlvi characters in which their legends are expressed. 
Perhaps if a considerable collection of these coins was 
made (and they seem to be very common in Persia), some 
key mi§^t be discovered to the value of the alphabet. 

[Ab the researches of De Sacy* first enlightened us on the 
enigmas of the early Sassanian writing, so the acuteness of Prof. 
Olshausen* has since enabled him to teach us the decipher- 
ment of the more modem style of Pehlvi that closely preceded 
the invention of the Kufio alfdiabet; and we are now in a 
position to trace the Pehlvi character in its various mutations 
and ramifications, from the simple elements of Ardeshir B&bek’s 
inscriptions — comprising in all seventeen forms*— down to the 
elaborate pointed alphabet of the P&rris, which numbers, in 
obedience to Arabian and Indian requirements, no less than 
thirfy-two letters.* And, thanks to the Sod^t^ Asiatique of 
Paris,' we are further here able to set up, in appropriate type, 
the counterpart transcript of the ori^nal legends, which I insert 
after James Prinsqt’s descriptive notice of -the types of each 
medaL] 

Fie. 9. — A. silver coin iu the cabinet of the Asiatic Society. 

Obvbbse. — ^T he head of the king &oing the left, with curly beard, 
and a large tuft of curly hair: a peculiar crown or cap with two 
feathers behind : around it a legend in Pehlvi characters, very distinct, 
but the purport unknown : it is given more dearly in A. 

> ' H£aioirei sor divonw Antiquitfs ds la Pene.’ Paris, 1793. 

* ‘Die Pehlevi-Legenden.’ Von D. Jwtas Oldurasen. Xopeohagaii, 1843. 
Also * NiUDuoiatic Chroniole,* vol. is. 1848. 

* De Saey, p. 62. Ker Porter, pL sail., p, 648. 

* Aaqaetfl da Perron, ‘Zend Avesta.' Poria^ 1721. Alphabet lithognphed at 
Bombay. 

* The dies for this fonnt were exeonted nnder the direction of M. Mobl, by 
Mareellin Lejprand. Aw ‘Journal of the Royal Asiatie Society,* vol xii. p. 271. 
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Betibsi.— A fire altar (mthm),, with two priests or defenders, 
bearing swords or sceptres. 

(B.) — ^Another ooin, similar, and inscription parUy identicaL 

[Goina of Shdpnr I., a.d. 240 — 271. 

Bbsiobxd Leoenos nr Beheti. 

^ 

Ab I have given a modem Persian counterpart of the 
Pddvi type, I have not thought it necessary to complicate the 
first transcript with the Pars! distinguishing marks. Though 
I must confess that the modem unpointed type — ^in its similarity 
of forms — ^is less easy to read than the original Sassanian of the 
coins, certainly less so than the well-outlined Bock inscriptions. 
I reserve any further development of these alphabets for a more 
appropriate occasion, in connexion with a {date that I have to 
illustrate under Article ix.] 

Fig. 10. — ^Another similar coin. In lieu of the sacred fire on the 
altar is substituted the head of a king : little of the legend is yisible. 

In Colonel Wilson's, collection are one or two more of a similar character, bat 
the fire is the most common symbol : the legend on one of bis (G) differs from the 
two abofe giTen in part, bnt one word is eridently the same, so that probably that 
word and the one which precedes it in A and B are all common titles of the rnUng 
monarch, as ' King of Kings,' etc. 

Fig. 12. — ^A crescent head-dress of this form occurs in one of 
Cdond Wilson’s coins, in other respects similar to the rest; also upon 
another ooin the emblems r^resented in fig. 13, as variations of the 
priest^s wand or sceptre. 

[Yeadegird 1st, A.n. 399-*420.] 

Pxo. 14 — (of Colonel Wilson’s series) — ^has characters which might 
be mistaken for Arabic, also emblems of the moon, stars, and the sacred 
fire. 

[Ehosm II., A.1). 591 — 628. 

Obyxbsb. — 

Betbese.— Date, 'deren’ aOftAJ* 

Ifintinarlc, JJ S\\ 
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Vn. 15.— A small gold coin, of Torjr rnde fitbricalion, brotght by 
Identenant ConoUy, from IdmiAg^n : the head has a moBCcnted cap, 
and the oommenoement of the second part of the inscription agrees 
with that of figs. A and B. 

Biransn. — ^The die altar and priests, rudely executed. 

This coin was noticed in the * Gleanings in Science,’ ’ 
Tol. iiL 295. 

BACTBIAN COINS. 


In the leign of Antiochus II. — ^the third of the 
SdeucidsB — ^Iheodotus, the goyemor of Bactria, revolted 
and establidied an independent monarcliy. His capital 
was the modem Bal^, and his extensiye kingdom 
included parts of modem Edbul, Khurasan, and BuUiara. 
It is remarked by Major Tod as singular, that, although 
the Arsacidan money is so plentiful, antiquarians have 
seldom met with those of the Bactrian princes, and 
indeed the names of only nine of them have been rescued 




that the monthly journal hitherto published under the name of * Gleanings in 
Science,’ should be permitted to assume that of * Journal of the Asiatic Society,' and 
to continue it as long as the publication remained under the charge of one or both 
of the Secretaries of the Soci^. ** James Prinsep’s dedication of the first volume of 
the * Journal of the Asiatic Society,’ well explains the history of the earlier publico^ 
tion. It is as follows “ To Captain James D. Herbert^ Bengal Infhntry, • « • 
whose judgment originated ; whose perseverance and exertions successfully established ; 
and whose superior abilities supported for three years the first journal in India 
devoted to the exdusive publication of Gleanings in Science ; tms volume, in all 
respects but title, a continuation of his own work, is inscribed, by his attached 
friend, the Editor.— Chfruffo, Januarff 1, 1888.”— 'While 4tdvcrting to these peri^- 
icals, it may be usefiil to record the progress of the earlier quarto publication, 
entitled *The Asiatic Researches’ which took its origin as the effective Journal 
of the Asiatic Society, instituted in Calcutta in 1784, and continued to emb^y the 
papers and proceedings of that Society until 1886, when, havinu reached its twenty- 
first volume, it was incoiporated with the octavo * Journal of the Asiatic Society of 
BennJ,* which had already existed as a concurrent publication from 1832, under the 
eon&ct of James Prinsep. It is a matter of just pride to Anglo-Indian authors, 
t^t the early volumes of the ' Asiatic Researches’ diould have gone through no less 
than four reprints in England, besides trandhtions and republications in France.— 
B.T.] 
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from fbscority. So little was before known, that Major 
Tod himself may be said to have oommenoed the develop* 
ment of this new branch of numismatology, and in a 
worthy manner, — ^by adding two new medals discovered 
in India to the only two hitherto known one of Apol- 
lodotus, found in the site of an old town, Sdrapura, 
between Agra and Etaweh; the other of Menander from 
MathurA' This example has instigated others to the 
search, and a number of Bactrian or Indo-S<7thian coins 
are now coming to light in the Upper Provinces. I have 
before alluded to General Ventura’s discoveries; and 
to those of Messrs. Bumes and Gerard, in their route 
through ancient Bactriana; Colonel Swiney of Knm&l 
has also been successful in collecting and examining, 
and we may therefore soon hope to have the subject 
thoroughly elucidated. Such coins as were in the 
Society’s cabinet, I have already depicted in the seven- 
teenth volume of the ‘ Besearches,’ to illustrate the 
learned remarks of Mr. H. H. Wilson,* which should 
be perused by those who are now eager to prosecute 
the inquiry. I have introduced into the present plate 
a few of the same figures, with a view to shew the 
general appearance of these curious coins. 

Fxo. 17 . — ^Ib taken from a cast made from the sealing-wax imprcB- 
sion of a gold coin found at Manikyila by General Ventura. 

Obybbbe.— -A standing figure with right arm outstretched, and a 
kind of glory round the head : letters not decipherable. 

Bbybbsb. — ^Figure of a warrior holding ai spear in the right hand, 
and apparently (from comparison with more perfect specimens of a 
similar coin) presenting an oflbring on an altar : the name ill^ble. 

Tlrsiiiaetioiia of the Bojal Anatio Society, i. 314. 

’ * Aviatic Beaeaidiea,* voL xrii. p. o59. 
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Fio. 18. — Is a drawing made in a similar manner from anothci of 
the Manikyiila gold coins. 

[ This coin is re-engraved in PL XXI. fig. 2 , and PI. 
XXIX. fig. 8, and also in ' Ariana Antiqua/ PL XIV. fig. 9.] 

OnvimsE. — The Persian licod-drcss and flowing hair arc here appa- 
rent, but on the Ilcvcrsc the seated prince has rather the Indian 
costume. The characters on both sides ore quite distinct, and have 
some similarity to Greek, but they have not yet been interpreted. 
There is a curious symbol upon all this class of coins, resembling a 
gridiron, or key, with sometimes three, sometimes four, prongs. 

MM. Rcinaud and Saint Martin {Journal Asiatiqiie 1831) read part of 
the inscription on the obverse NAN0BA60T. . . .PKIKOT, and on the reverse 
MANAOBA. .ro, hut nothing is gained therefrom. They ascribe the coin to Greek 
or Asiatic princes who inherited the authority of Alexander's successors in the 
countries watered by the Indus. 

[ The obverse legend rims pao nano pao oohpki kopano ; the 
reverse as given above.] 

Fio. 19. — A small copper coin, sent to me in a letter by Dr. Qoraid, 
from the neighbourhood of Manikyala. 

Odvebse. — The head oi a king, with a kind of glory. 

IIevekse. — ^A n equestrian figurp, with the flowing ribbons of the 
Persian diadem : the characters ore here decidedly Greek, and appear 
to form the usual title of fiaaOiouv, 

Fio. 20. — ^Is a copper coin resembling the last, procured by myself 
at Benares. 

[ These belong to the class of coins that bear the titles of 
:EnTHP MEFAS BA 21 AET 2 BA^iAEAN without any indication of the 
name of the king.] 

The greater portion of the coins found at Maniky&la 
are stated by Lieutenant Bumes, to whom a copy of the 
plates of Mr. Wilson^s Essay was sent by post, to have 
figures of a Baja, dressed in a tunic, sacrificing on an altar, 
on the obverse ; and a figure standing by a bull, on the 
reverse (^Asiatic Iteseorches,’ xvii. pL ii. figs. 26 to 30): 
others are found with the impress of an elephant, and 
a kind of dagger (a female figure ?) But as the inscrip- 
tions on these are rather Indian than Greek, I have not 

,pi .o^. 
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included them in the present collection, and beg to refer 
the reader to the ‘Asiatic Besearches’ and to Colonel 
Tod’s Essay. 


MUHAMMAJUN COINAGE OF PEllSIA. 

To complete tlio sketch of Persian coins, it seems 
necessary to offer a few brief remarks on the coinage of 
the Muhammadan powers which succeeded the Sassanian 
dynasty. 

At the period of the promulgation of the religion of 
Muhammad, the money of the Lower Boman Empire was 
current in all the neighbouring countries, and it was not 
until the Khalifat of Abd-ul>malik, in the year of the 
Hijra 76 (a.d. 695,) according to Marsden, that a distinct 
coinage was . instituted with a view of superseding the 
currency of Greek or Byzantine, and Persian, gold and 
silver. 

The circumstances that led to this event ace thus 
detmled by the Arabian writers : — “ The Khalif having 
adhered to the practice of commencing his epistles, 
Addressed to the Greek Emperor, with tho Musalm&n 
formulary sentence, declaring the unity of tho .Gbdheod, 
and the ministry of the prophet ; the Christian monarch 
look offence at what appeared to him an insult, and 
threatened that if it were persisted in, he should 
.etaliate, by introducing into the inscriptions on his 
coinage, with a view to circulation throughout the 
dominions of the former, words not likely to be accept- 
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able to the professors of Islamisui'.” This impolitic 
oontentiou produced the effect that might have been 
expected, and Abd-ul-malik determined to be before* 
hand with him in blazoning the creed of the Faithful 
upon a new coin of his own fabrication, and he pro- 
cured the ablest artisans ff'om Damascus to cut the 
dies. Many of the first Muhammadans were however 
scandalized at allowing the sacred name of Ood to bo 
profaned by the contact of impure hands. 

The names of the Arabic pieces of money are 
uniformly inserted in their marginal legend, and are 
all taken ffom the coins of the Lower Soman Empire. 
Thus the copper piece was called fals fixmi fottia ; 
the silver dirham^ from drachma, and the gold coin, 
jbjj dinar, from denarius, which though properly a 
silver coin, was used gencinlly to denote coins of other 
metals, as the denarius certs, and the denarius auri, or 
aureus. 

The Society’s cabinet does not possess any of the 
early Muhammadan coins ; but ono brought by lieut. 
Conolly from Persia (fig. 16, FI. I.) will serve as a 
general specimen of all those of the Omi'ah and ’Abbas 
Khali&. They contain the date and place of &brication, 
but not the name of the prince. The coins of the 
S4m4nian dynasty in Persia differ but little in appear- 
ance ; but they bear the name of the sovereign under 
that of the prophet. The Sult&ns of the Saljfik dynasty, 

^ Mandcn*! 'KumiBmnta Oricntoliii' xvi. . [In addition to the information on thii 
■abject aff* rded bv A1 Makrisi (IJiatoria Monctie Arabic n, ed. 0. G. Tycheen, 
Boctok, 1707) Olid other intcnncdiutc« autlion^ the reader will find mi admirable 
rdiumd of these ineidenta by M. dc Stiuley, in the ‘Journal Aaintique* of IHuriSi 
Tol. ▼!«. 1889.-E. T.] 
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who ^msted tho whole of Asia Minor from the Empire 
in the 11th century, struck the emblem of the sun in 
the constellation of the lion upon the obverse of their 
OA>in, and these devices have since become well known 
as the chivahic order of distinction in Persia ; its origin 
is referred by klarshman to the horoscope of Ghidt-ud- 
dfn Kai Khnsrd, who began to reign in 1236. The 
earliest mention of it is in Tavemicr’s Travels, 1676. 
The kings of the Tm'kman or Ortokitc d}uiasty, in the 
13 th century, introduced heads on their coin in imitation 
of the Syro-Macedonian kings, notwithstanding the sup- 
posed prejudice of the faithful against such devices. 
The Persian term «/m4, ‘ rex,’ occurs for the first time in 
this series on the coin of Eutb-ud-di'n Ghazi. a. h. 680. 
The coins of this period are so iiTcgular, that Christian 
marks and names are sometimes visible on them: 
signs of the zodiac were also frequently inti'oduccd. 
The Fatimite dynasty restored tho primitive form and 
purity of the £ufic inscriptions. Their coins have 
generally more than one concentric circle of inscrip- 
tion. They also exhibit the several localities of Arabia, 
Syria, Egypt, and Sicily. 

The coins of the Il-Kh&nian or Moghul dynasty of 
Persia, are known by the title of K6an, Khan, and Sultan 
Ahzom, in connection with the name of the sovereign. 
The writing is generally contained in an ornamental or 
scallqped frame, such as is now common in the coins of 
Persia, Nep&l, and other Oriental countries. 

These very general remarks will bo sufficient to 
afford a due to the olassifioation of the coins of Persia, 
when the legend may not be sufficiently legible to 
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determine them: the subject has been most ably ex- 
pounded by Mr. Marsden, in the work already quoted 
in>m ; and to it all must refer who would pursue thin 
branch of numistatio study. 

Fig. 16.— a silver coin of tho Khalifs of tho second century of 
tho Hijra, bearing on the areas tho usual formulas in the Kufic cha- 
racter, surrounded by the marginal inscriptions here reproduced in 
modem Arabic type : — 

OBYERSE. REVERSE. 



-N \ 

A aji 


'=i 


j jJu |J a>mI! ^ 

u/i J (J 
^ \}.iJ aJ 






(Area) JVb» eat Dem preaUr Detm unieum, cut nan eat aociua. 

(Margie) In nomine Dei cuaa eat hoc drachma in Waait, Anm 
129, nono et vieeaimo et centeaimo. (a.d. 746). 

On the Eeverse is the ordinary inscription, and on the margin a 
quotation from the Kurdn (Sura ix. 38). 

(Area) Deua unua, Deua atemua, non gignit^ et won ei eompat unua, 

(Margie) Muhammad eat hgatua Dri^ qui miait eum eum doetrina 
et religione oera^ quo earn extolhret euper religionea omnea ai vel refraga- 
rentur aaaoeiantea. 


In Hallenberg’s ^ Numismata Orientalia’ are described 
several coins of the same age, the nearest in point of date 
being one of a. h. 126 (a.i>. 743) : Merwan, the 3on of 
Muhammad, etc , and fourteenth in descent from Omiah, 
came to the lOmlifat in a.h. 127 ; and was killed in 132, 
being tho lust Khalif of that race. 
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Wasit, the town at which the coin was struck, was 
so called, says the same authority, from being half-way 
(kd|j < the middle’) between Basra and Kufa ; it was built 
by Ibn-Gjuzi in a.h. 75, and remained the seat of the 
Khalifs and of the coinage until the ’ Abbisidm succeeded 
to the Omiah Khalifs, when the capital was establnhcd 
at Muhammadiah (or Baghd&d) as proved by coins 
struck the year 137 a.h. 

In the third volume of the ‘Gleanings,’ Plate XXIII., 
are depicted four Persian gold coins, also brought from 
Persia by Lieut. Conolly, which appear to belong to the 
Saljdk dynasty. In fig. 3, the Words ul-malik are legible, 
but it requires some o: 2 q)erienoe in the Xufic character to 
deoypher the remainder. 
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III.— NOTE ON LIEUTENANT BURNES’ 
COLLECTION OP ANCIENT COINS. 

[JUNE, 1838.] 

CoNSiDERiNa tho short space of time allowed to a tra- 
veller, in his rapid passage through a foreign country, for 
the pursuit of objects not immediately connected with his 
errand; and tho disadvantages which his own disguise 
and the suspicions of the natives oppose to his search 
after tho very rare relics of antiquity which may have 
escaped destruction for twenty centuries in their country: 
considering, too, that the inhabitants are unable to appre- 
ciate the value of such objects, and mostly ignorant of 
tho demand for them among the inquisitive natives of 
the West, Lieut. Bumes may be deemed very succcssM 
in the store of coins he has brought bapk from the Faujdb 
and from the valley of the Oxus. 

Of pure Bactrian coins, he will be able to add at least 
three to the cabinets of Europe ; upon one of which tho 
name of Euthydemus is quite distinct; while of the 
Indo-Soythio or subsequent dynasties, his store is so ample 
as to afford ten for the Bombay Literary Society, and as 
many more for our own cabinet ; besides those he takes 
to Europe : and among the latter is one coin of the 
dynasty which supplanted the Macedonian princes of 
Baotria, calculated to excite much curiosity among 
antiquarians. 
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This abstruse subject is already deriving elucidation 
fiom the discovery of coins in many places, which is a 
forcible proof of the advantage of giving early publicity 
to such discoveries, and to the comments of antiquarians 
upon them. Already has Dr. Swiney at Eamdl, following 
up his former researches, &llen upon two silver coins of 
ApoUodotus and Menander, neither of them duplicates of 
the two which rewarded Colonel Tod’s labours. 1 hope 
soon to have it in my power to engrave these coins, as a 
continimtion of the plate I am now about to describe in 
illustration of some of lieutenant Bumcs’ collection. 
Captain Wade has also presented me with a few coins 
obtained in his recent tour down tbe Satlej. To General 
Yenhmi, however, we still look for our richest harvest, 
because his coins have a dofinite connection with an 
existing monument ; and when that meritorious officer 
shall see how Lieutenant Bumes has taught us to 
appreciate his labours at Manikyala, we hope he will no 
longer think us unworthy of being made the medium of 
their introduction to the knowledge of the world. 

MACEDONIAN AND SYBIAN COINS. 

Having given* a type of the coins of Alexander, I 
need not stop to describe those brought from Persia 
by our traveller, a tetradrachma and two small coins of 
that conqueror, in excellent preservation. 

Captain Wade has presented me with a rarer sUver 
coin of Alexander, having a fine juvenile portrait of the 


' * Journal of the Aviatic Soviotv’ of Bviignl, Vol. 11., Vlutv I. 
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Conqueror before he assumed the horn of Ammon ; and, 
on the reverse, Apollo resting on the peculiar oracular 
seat, holding an arrow pointed downwards, in the right 
hand (denoting clemency) ; his left hand resting upon a 
bow. 

The epigrapho is basiaeos aaebanapot oEonAToroz 
ETEprETOT. On the exergue, the letter c; and on the 
loft, a peculiar three-pronged monogram, resembling the 
letter a. 

This coin is not mentioned by Pinkerton, and would, 
doubtless, be designated by him rbrb or ramsimus. It 
is engraved as fig. 1 of Plate III. : and was procured in 
Asia Minor by Dr. Martin, the German physician, lately 
in Banjit Singh’s service, and by him given to Captain 
Wade. 

[ This piece is from one of the mints of Alexander I. (Bala).] 

To return to Lieutenant Bumes’ collection. 

PuTE II. Fio. 1, represents one of three beautiful coins of 
Antiochus YI. or Theos, of Syria, during whose war with Ptolemy 
Philadelphns Bactria revolted. These are supposed by Pinkerton to 
exhibit the most perfect examples, both of manly taid of monetal beauty, 
to be found among ancient medals. They arc, however, common 
enough. The epigraphe is BAZiAEOZ antioxot Eni*AN0Tz. Device— 
Jupiter seated, holding a small Victory. 

[ Antiochus XI. ] 

Fie. 2 . — ^Another Antiochus, probably struck in Partbia, from the 
figure of the javelin-thrower. 

[ On its first publication this coin did not attract the atten- 
tion it Iw since claimed, in the progress of our knowledge — 
incident to the testimony its reverte device affords, as to the dis- 
tinct supremacy of the Seleucide m Ariana, as well as in virtue 
of the illustration of subsequent dynastic revolutions evidenced 
in the retention of the identical reverse-die by Diodotus after 
the assertion of his independence. And, although it may be 
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felt to be somewhat in anticipation of any general review of 
Bactrian coinages, which are more largely treated of in Prin- 
sep’s later essays ; yet this clearly seems to be the most appro- 
priate place to dispose of the sequent series of Diodotus’ coins, 
which are united by the one and unvaried bond of similarity 
of type with this, the solitary exemplar of the class that occurs 
among the engravings in this volume. 

The coin figured as No. 1, Plate II.,' of which we have 
now a second and far more perfect specimen,’ is assigned, on 
historical grounds, to Antiochua II. beos, 280 — 261 d.c., though 
the portrait on the obverse docs not altogether coincide with 
the likeness of that king exhibited on his ordinary coins. The 
reverse device is also a novelty in the Selcucidan series: it 
may be described — 

Nudo figuro of Jupiter standing; tho right arm is upraised in the act of hurling 
tho thunderbolt, while tho left is covered by the JEgis. An eaglo is introduced 
at the foot of the figure. In tho field appears the monogram k ’ with the legend 
BA2IAEA2 ANTIOXOT. 

The monogram to a certain extent associates these pieces 
with the Bactrian money of Euthydemus, among whose mint- 
marks this and a nearly similarly fashioned symbol is of fre- 
quent occurrence, while it has not hitherto been discovered on 
coins of more westerly origin. 

I next pass to those pieces of similar type and device which 
bear the name of Diodotus^ equally exhibiting the title of 
BASiAEOB, and but little varied in their die details, except in 

■ Reproduced in Bumes’ Bokh6rft, yoL ii. FI. III. Fig. 8. 

* Procured by J. Gibbs, Esq., Bombay Giyil Bervice, at Karhchl. 

* This monogram is copied from a cast of Mr. Gibbs' coin. The Bumes coin has 
tfie inner lines of the figure somewhat jumbled ; but it seems to be wanting in the 
continuity of the perpendicular line, which in the ycry perfect Euthydemus piece 
in the Bntish Mnsenm, is dearly disconnected between the semicirde and the top of 
the T. Since the aboYO note has been set up in type, I haye had an opportunity of 

a third coin of this class simultaneoudy acquired by Mr. Gibbs, and now 
in die possession of Mr. Frere, the Commissioner in Sindh. The obyofse of thia pieoe 
is in remarkably fine presenration, and the die execution is literally perfect. Tho 
royerse has bm double-struck, but the legend is distinct, as likewise is the 
monogram in the as aboye giyen. The only portion of the impression that is 
materaUy obscuied is the second monogram ]dacod between the legs of tho figure ; 
which, howeycr, seems to be composed of a 8 enclosed within an O. 
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the introduction of a chaplet below the left arm of the figure 
on the reverse, and the rejection* or change of the monogram.* 
Professor Wilson very naturally conjectured* that as the 
one class composed the Bactrian coinage of Diodotus the 
Satrap, struck in the name of his master, so the other formed 
the consecutive local issue of Diodotus, the independent sove* 
reign I The simplicity of this arrangement is, however, some- 
what complicated by the discovery of a most important medal 
which connects the names of Diodotus and Agathoclcs. 1 
allow M. Bartholomtei to supply the details of this and his 
other interesting acquisition. 

' l.^Drachmc inedite de Diodotc P* 

*Tdtc diademee do Diodotc, tournee k droite; Ics cordons dudiad^mc flottent 
par derridre. 

* llcYcrs.— BA:6IAEa:e AIOAOTOT. * (Monnaie) du roi Diodotc.* Jupiter nud et 
debout, vu du dos, dans une attitude mona^ante, brandissant Ic foudre, qu'il tient 
dans la main droitc, Ic bras gauche dtendn cuYclopp^ du pallium en guise d’mgido ; 
a terre, I'aigle il demi cployd. Dans le champ, & gauche, unc couronne dc lauriers ; 
i\ droite, un monogramme coiifus ; ct plus has, quclquc chose d*incertain. 

' Argent : module, 4 : poids, 6d grains. 

* 2. T4tradrachme inedite, frappec sous Ic rSgiic d’ Agatboclds, en Thonneur dc 
Diodote !'• 

< AlOAOTOY 2ATHP02. < (Effigic) de Diodote lo Sauveur.* Xetc diad^m4c dc 
Diodote tourndo ii droite, Ics cordons du diadbmo flottent par derribre. 

‘ Rovers.— BA31AETONTOS AFAeOKAEOTS AIKAIOT. * (Monnaie frapp£e) sous 
le rbgne d’Agathoclbs le Juste,* Jupiter nud ct debout, vq du dos, dans une attitude 


' The gold coin in the Paris collection has no monogram. 

> The monogram on Mr. Bartholommi's drachma is |Sp* Major Cunningham 
has already published a nearly similar monogram, (Num. Chron. viii. p. 180), 
outlined as ffp. and derived from other specimens of Diodotusf coinage . 
regaurding which he remarks as follows : * No. 2.. also No. 67 of FrOlich ; !Nob. 
6. 9, and 46 of Gough. This occurs on a drachma of Diodotus, and on both 
the silver and copper coins of Seleucus Nicator, but not on those of hia successors. 
The natural inference from these frets is, that this monogram represents the name of 
a city, which once belonged to the Seleucidm, but was afterwards wrested from them 
by lliodotuB. The monomni forms MAPriANH, the name of the capital of 
Margiana, which was at fist called Seleucia Maiwianb^ and afterwards Antiochia 
Misrrianfi; and which was undoubtedly one of the principal cities belonging to 
Diomtus,’ The configuration of the present monogram and the independent eznibiw 
tion of the r would certainly appear to improve Miqor*s Cunningnam’s^ position, 
only in this case the crosB-lme at the top of the M is clearly superfluous. The 
remaining monogram on Diodotus* pnjpar coins is given by the same author 
mPR. This he proposes to identify as TAAIKANA, TdlikdUf which is hardly so 
satisfactory a rendering. 

> * Ariana Antiqua,* 219. 
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mena^ante, brandiasantlefoadro, qu'iltient de Li main droite, le bras gauche dtendu, 
euTeloppd d*an mauteau (pallium) & fiange ; k terre, I'aigle k dcmi dployd. Dans le 
champ, k gauche, une couronne de lauricn ; k droite, un monogramme qui rossemble k 
la lettre # (assez frequent sur Ics m^dailles de la Bactriane), 

* Argent : module, 0| : poids, 4 drachmes, 14 grains. ■ 

*La tdtradrachme II. a 6t6 dridemment frappde aprbs la mort de Diodote Ir. 
La Idgende du cdtd de la tOto donne au roi lo titre de Sauveur') : c*cst un hom- 

mage de reconnaissanco de la nation, qu*il a ddlivrde du jou^ dtranger (Prolog. Trog. 
Pomp. XLI. Justinus XL!, c. 4). Ge titre de ‘Sauveur* n'a pas dtd dict6 par la 
flatteric, car la Bactriane devait son existence politique au courage et k la sagesso de 
Diodote. Si Ton conservait encore quelqucs doubtes sur le vdritable fondatcur de la 
monarchic bactrienne, laldgende do cetto mddaille, confirmdc par le tdmoignage his- 
torique, suffirait pour prouver la vdritd concemant ce fait.* (B. Koehne’s * Zeit- 
schrift fur Miinz- Siegel- und Wappen-kunde,* etc., Berlin, 1843, p. 66). 

M. Bartholomtei^ it will be seen, considers this medal to 
have been struck in posthumous honour of Diodotus I., or 11 .^ 
during the reign of Agathocles. Professor Lassen prefers to 
suppose that Agathocles reigned over part of Eastern Bactria 
or in Badakhshin^ at first in subordination to Diodotus^ and 
subsequently as an independent prince ; and that, therefore, 
this coin must be looked upon as having been struck by 
Agathocles while Diodotus was still king, though, possibly, in 
mere nominal acknowledgment of the supremacy of the latter. 

Lassen,^ following Droysen, discovers indication of a lower 
stage of kingly power as implied in the use of the term 
BAAiAETONTOH, when contrasted with the ordinary title of 
BA11AEA2. However, M. Bartholomsi has risen up in his own 
defence, and in this respect, I think, triumphantly demonstrated 
the true value of the word basiaetontos, whatever may be 
said about the inferences he draws in regard to the relative 
positions of the two kings. But this last is far too large a 
subject to be entered upon satis&ctorily in these hasty notes, 
so I shall content myself with permitting M. Bartholomei 
to be heard in his own cause, though not to the extent of the 
ihirty-two pages he devotes to his ^ B^ponse & M. Droysen.’* 

* This coin is stated to have been found at BukhM by M. de Ehanikoff. 

} ^ Indiscbe Alterthnmskniide,* 1862. 

* ‘Kotice snr des Mddaillcs de la Bactriane (R^nse k M. Droysen ear ses 
eosJeefeures concemant les premiers rois de la Bactriane).' ‘Zeitschrift fUr Miins,’ 
et^, 1846, p. 129. 
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* II nous parait tout-iL-fait impossiblo d'admottrc qu* Agntliocl^s ait fait frappcr 
cctte mddaillo du Tiyant de Diodote et sous Bon autoritd ; comment dans ce cas 
aurait-il pu ae dupenser do donner it un sonverain plus puissant quo lui, et vis-k-vis 
duquel il so scrait trouYd dans nnc cortaino dependance, lu litre do roi ? ce litre que 
Diodote prenait but sa propre monnaic ? * ce litre qu'il s'dtait arntge, cl dent, par conse- 
quent, il devait 6tre encore bicn plus jaloux quo les rois hereditaires ? Aucun dcs 
rois do CCS haulcs regions dc I'Asie n'a manqud do s’intitulcr BASIIAETIS sur sa mon- 
naic. 11s y ont souvent ajoutd d'autres epith^tos, mnis aucun n*a rcinplacd le 
BASIAET^E do rigueur. Comment ce vassal ou salrapc de Diodote so scrait-il permis 
de le priver d'un litre qu'il s'arrogcait lui-mdmc? car Ic BA2IAET0NT02 ne denote 
aucunc ddpendance, comme scmblc le supposcr M. Droysen. L'emploi dc ce par- 
ticipe ost un cxcmplo presque unique dans la numismatique grccquc,*’ mais non pas 
dans les inscriptions. C'est m6mo par ce mot quo commence cellc de la fameusc 
pierre dc Kosette.* p. 144.— £, T.] 


BACTRIAN COINS. 

Figs. 3, 4, 6, 6 —These silver coins, tetradrnchms, are known at 
once to be of Bactrian origin, from the sitting figure of Ilcrculcs hold- 
ing his club, on the reverse, much in the same posture as that of 
Jupiter on the Syro-Maccdonian coins. The epigrupho on Fig. 3, — a 
valuable coin and in fine preservation — ^is basiaeas ETdTAHM. . < of King 
Euthydemus,' the third king of Bactria. The only coin of this monarch 
hitherto known in Europe is described in Mionnet's * Description dcs 
Mddailles Antiques.’ Pinkerton says it is a gold coin, having * two 
horsemen with Bactrian tiaras, palms, and long spoors ’ on the reverse ,* 
it is therefore quite different from the unique specimen before us. 


* It is a question bow far Ibis argument is good and valid. If the term SATHP 
implied so much as our author has previously daimed for it in reference to this very 
Di^otus, the absence of the titlo of BA2IAEA2 niTcd not rrcattt any difficulty. This, 
indeed, is the view most in accord with the probabilities of the case. We know 
that Alexander's generals did not obviously ossumc the title of King till about 306 b.c. 
Scleucus Nicator's coins restrict themselves to the BABIAEA2. Antiochus T. 
has ordinarily tho samo title before his name ; but we have two examples of his 
coinage bearing only the words ANTIOXOT 2ATHP02. ('* This is the same coin 
which Frblich thoiij^ht unique, and confirming tho assumption of the title of Soter 
to Antiochus I. in ms seventh year." Gough, PI. II., Fig. 13. Sco also PI. HI., 
Fig. 14, Jbtd,) Ptolemy I. Soter, after adopting the title of King in 306 b.o., is ■ 
stated to have hod divine honours paid to him, as the * saviour' and preserver of the 
Bhodians in 304 b.c., which is supposed to have been the first occasion of his adop- 
tion of tho XATHP. This term, as in the parallel instance of Antiochus the First, 
wo find in independent ossociation with his name, though never in conjunction with 
BAXIAEAS, which, however, equally holds its place on other mintages. 

'■ Mr. Burgon has pointed out to me a medal which bears materially in favour of 
M. Bartholomon's view. 1 transcribe Mionnet's notice of it. *No. 668, A. K. M. AT. 
KO. ANTANIN. TCto laurdc et barbuo, h droite. JZse. KOMOAO. . BACIAETONTOC 
O. . TOCMOC isir) ElTTXEl. NIKAIEAN, cn sept lignes, dans uno couronne do 
laurier.’ Siipp. V. p. 106. 
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Fiq. 4 has the features of a different prince ; the reverse is, how- 
ever, similar to the last, the three final letters of BASlAEOS aro visible : 
as aro . .hn. . which can only form part, either of EvSvaHMof, or of 
BHMifTpios his son. 

Flo. 5, of which there is a duplicate, is of a similar nature ; the 
features corresponding with No. 3, or Euthydemus. There aro two 
others of still ruder fsbrication, distinguished by a more projecting 
forehead : they are illegible on the reverse. 

Fio. 6. — One of two silver tetradachms. These are more like Arsa- 
cidan coins, the stool on which the figure on the reverse sits having 
the form of those depicted in Yuillant. Although the connection with 
tho foregoing coins is very strong, the head-dress and formal curls 
appertain to the Persian monarchs. The inscription is in the Pehlvf 
character : some of the letters resemble ill-executed Greek. 

These coins are all from Khoja-o-baii, the ruins of an 
ancient city N.W. of Bukhara, whence numerous gems 
and antiques were also procured. 

[ Since Frinsep wrote this description of Fig. 6 a question 
has arisen as to whether these decidedly 'barbarous imitations’ 
should not be classed under Characcnc.' There is much to be 
said in favour of such an assignment, but there arc for the 
present many valid reasons against any distinct recognition of 
this derivation. These coins have hitherto, almost without 
exception, been found in sites which associate them with the 
more perfect medals 'of Euthydemus, or in localities whither 


' Professor Wilson’s observations on tho attribution of these coins, written in 
1840, arc to the followi^ effect: — 

* Nos. 9, 10, PI. I. l^tradrachm. Head of king to the righ^ wearing a sort of 
cap or crown, as well ns the fillet. JUv. sitting Hercules barbaric inscription. 

* These were brought from Bakh(ir& by Sir A. Bumes ; and several others pro- 
cured from tho same place, as well as from other places north of the IlindO Kush, 
occur in his supplemental collection. They aro apparcntly^classcd bv M. Baoul llochctto 
with the prccMing (J. dcs Sav.. 8q>t., 1885, p. 615.) Ibcy aro allied to thorn by the 
rudeness of their execution, and bv the device of the reverse ; but the costume of the 
head is very different from that oi Euthydemus, and so is tho expression of tho face. 
It is also worthy of remark, that they bear a legend which, as far os has yet been 
observed, is always the same. It is so in tho two specimens of tho Plate ; and in one 
represented in Baron Chandois* Supplement. Ho also observes, that the legend ^est 
toujours figurde avee Ics mfimes cani^rcs.’ The inscription may possibly be intended 
for ET0TAHMOr, but, if so, the modification of the Greek letters is curious. In tho 
rude delineation of the Hercules they resemble tho coins of the kings of Choracene.' 
* Ariana Antiqna,’ p. 225. 
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such typed might well have found their way. They are dis- 
covered, too, in company not only with the better Greek 
examples of Euthydemus’ mintage, but in conjunction with 
other less imperfect derivations from the normal type, which, 
in their progressive degradation and loss of weight, may well 
have prepared the way for the appearance of the more debased 
specimens ! The device for the original Euthydemus reverse 
die seems to have been borrowed from the coins of Antiochus 
II. OEOX, with this difference, however, that while the Club 
of Hercules on the Western money is exaggerated in size and 
extends to the ground by the foot of the figure, the Eastern 
coins reduce it to more reasonable proportions, and ordinarily 
make it rest on the right knee. Unfortunately for any com- 
parisons that we might institute in reference to these die 
details, the Characcne coins equally share this modification. 
The style of the hair on the obverse of these imitations certainly 
seems to approximate more in character to the Mesopotamian 
type ; but, on the other hand, the bare chin, though not incom- 
patible with a derivation from the latter, is, to speak generally, 
opposed to the prevailing portraiture. 

But to come to a much more imjiortant query — that is, in 
what characters are the legends expressed ? Up to a certain 
point they manifestly continue to be copies, more or less frag- 
mentary, from the original Greek baxiaeox ErarAHMor. On 
one coin,* while the consecutive Greek letters of the title 
are still fairly distinguishable, the name on the opposite side 
of the field is seen to be either much further degraded or else 
it must be supposed to be altered altogether ; for, omitting 
the opening chi&acters, the third, fourth, and fifth letters read 
palpably . . six, and are followed by an e. which, however, is 
deficient in its lower line and takes the form of a modern p. 

Next in order, I would cite one of Burncs’ coins* which, so far, 

> In the collection of Colonel W. Anderson, O.B., late of the Bengal Artillery. 

s Now in the possession of General Fox. 
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retains traces of the title^ in the letters. . Am... and exhibits the 
name after the strange fashion here represented [hSXiif].* This 
piece would almost seem to exemplify one of the starting-points 
of the progressive degradation towards the fixed * barbarous ’ 
legend, indicated in the Baron Chaudois’ remark as ' toujours 
figur^e avec les monies caraetdres,’ which is only found in 
association with an obverse of extensively degraded type, 
remarkable for the spiked and bossed helmet with protective 
check-plates — the whole of which may, perchance, be only 
designed to represent a very barbarous rendering of an ordi- 
nary head of hair ! In examining these legends, a very strik- 
ing coincidence presents itself, which, although it may eventu- 
ally prove to be purely imaginary, is entitled to a certain 
degree of notice in this place. A comparison of this writing 
with the legends on three very opposite classes of coins, displays 
an identity in the opening word in each that may well excite 
surprise. The coins referred to are — 

1st. Those classed under fig. 9, pi. II. 2nd. Those 
figured as No. 10 in Dr. Scott’s paper on 'Bcgal Cdins of 
Mesopotamia.’ * 3rd. A certain class of Indo-Sassanian 
money.® 

Dr. Scott has proposed to render the word on the Meso- 
potamian money as HStro, ]^Iosk&, and such the first four letters 
on the coins under review will fairly answer to, if tried by 


* The firat of these characters, it will bo observed, is an Arian Ti ; other letters of 
this alphabet find their way into the mixed legends, but not so frequently among 
those that, as it were, lead up to the transition point. On a coin of Colonel 
Anderson’s this Ti recurs in a similar position in the g«meral legend, while the 
BAXIAEUX line ends with HI'h. On one of General Fox’s'hoins the nominal legend 
opens (reading Semitically) with a figure like a Parthian n h : this is succeeded by a 
facsimile of the third letter of the fixed debased legend (*Ariana Antique,’ I. il) ; next 
follow the well-formed Arian characters hi; after these come two semicircular 
strokes that indicate an JB, in Sassanian : and the whole concludes with an Arian 
h P) which may equally stand, in the interchange of alphabets, for a Parthian n T. 

The heads on the obverse of both these coins continue to display fair artistic 
execution, and are hut little removed from the Greek model. 

> Numismatic Chronicle, XVIII., p. 84. 
a Unpublished : East India House Collection. 
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Aramscan tests.^ In like manner the opening letters of the 
Fhoenician-looking money^ in a specimen quoted below (p. 34)^ 
may be accepted for the moment, as representing similar 
sounds. The Sassanian mintages, while reproducing the same 
initial character, merge the Aramaean or d, into the simili- 
tude of an early Fehlvi as s. The third letter is also more 
Sassanian than the Semitic ^ k of the other scries, though, 
strange to say, the fourth character, if it be read as an m a at 
all, must needs be referred back to the Aramaean category. 
The most obvious and satisfactory way of disposing of the 
difficulty would be to propose to consider the four letters as 
representing the word msIio malkd, only that there is scarcely 
authority for the liberty that would thus have to be taken with 
the Mesopotamian ti^, even if the Sassanian legend, supposing 
it to be analogous, did not leave the balance of evidence against 
such an alteration. 

The identities cease with these letters, and it would be 
hazardous to suggest any reasonable reading for the con- 
cluding portion of the legend on the debased coins unless, 
indeed, it is permissible to conjecture Esak, or Asak, 
for Arsaces, in which case it will be necessary, for con- 
sistency’s sake, to revert to the reading of malkd for the 
initial title; otherwise it will be difficult to reconcile the 
use of two differently shaped, and conflictingly derived s’s 
on one and the same coin. — E.T.] 

Fio. 8 was obtained from the same place. A gold coin of one of 
the Sassanian kings of Persia, supposed to be Sapor (Shapur). Tho 
name and titles are very distinct in the Feblvi character. It is re- 
markable that the usual supporters of the fire-altar, two priests or 
kings, are omitted ; unless indeed the rude ornaments on each side are 
intended to represent human figures holding swords. A silver Sassa- 
nian coin dolinoatcd in Hyde’s ‘Religio Veterura Persarum’ has 

^ [ It will be necessary to accept the earlier Phoenician forms of o, rather than 
the more positive Aramman type of this letter, in justification of the proposed reading. 
The n is also somewhat arbitrarily assigned; and the final O Aramsean « m has 
more tho similitude of a Bactriun (i |>, or Parthian n ^ than a true Syriac m.] 
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■imOte nqpporten. lieut. Barnes has also a rilrer Sassanian coin ; it 
is onrioos, from the contour of the fire-altar being faduoned into a 
human profile ; it was found at Khiva. I have not room to insert it. 


[ The ohrose may be supposed to bear the usual legend 
of Sapor (see p. 14, ante) more or less defectively expressed. 
The writing on the reverse is difficult to read from the engrav* 
ing, but it will be sufficient to indicate that the usual legend is 


Nbwdzi 


' Shahpihari 


1 originally suggested the identity of the latter word with 
(Arab. * a fire temple.’* Dr.Mordtmann, in a 




later publication on Sassanian coins,* while concurring in the 
deeipherment, derives tiie word from 'to 

praise.’ In the later specimens of this reverse type , 

is occasionally replaced by either ^ffsai, 

ji.js-^,^y-E.T.l 

Fm. 9.— One of twenty small Sassanian copper coins, which are 
very abundant in the same n^hbourhood. They have a good head 
on the obverse, and a very rudely executed fire-altar on the reverse. 



[lam fortunate in being able to quote, in illustration of this 
class of copper money,* an unique silver coin of analogous 
type, lately brought from India by Major Cunningham, and 
now in the British Museum. 

The reverse legend of this piece is reproduced in the ac- 
companying woodcut, '^41^ ^ * which, in con- 

nexion with my remarks on the ‘barbaroiu imitations’ of the 
Euthydemos Qrpe,' I wduld venture, with due res»ve, to tran- 


> [ ^ Jonnal of the Bojal Aaiitio Society/ ziii. 886 (1862).] 

* [ ‘ZeitNbrift der Dentichen moigenUndiicbcn Gefellachafti* 1864, p. 82.] 

* [ Theie copper coine are not uncommon in Northern India, but as Ihr as mj 
own enerienoe eztendiL ther are usually met with as isolated specimens, as if 
tiMirpomtof issoehadoeeneisewhece; on the other hand, to indge of the localities 
whence the other specimens of the dass hare been obtained, mere is no reason to 
rdhr their origin to any Mesopotamian rite.] 
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scribe into modern characters, as malhd mikaL On 

the copper coins the legends are less definite, and seem to vary 
extensively in the expression of the several letters. On a speci- 
men in our National collection, I observe that the second letter 
is fashioned exactly after the manner of a Palmyrene ^ } The 
fourth character of the silver coin again is often merged, on the 
copper specimens, into an apparent pedestal for the fire-altar, 
though at times it takes the shape of a more modern Aramaean 
o, the acce];)tance of which, however^ as such, would necessitate 
a modification of the value already assigned to the older form 
of that character. To continue these comparisons, I find many 
of the copper pieces replacing the second o of the silver ex- 
emplar by a character identical, in their several independent 
scries, with the outline given to the second and likewise to the 
eighth or Jinal consonant. In some cases the three letters 
follow uniformly the design of the concluding figure above 
delineated ; and again — ^in the specimen from which I cite the 
Palmyrene b — there is an equal consistency of form pervading 
the three characters, though, as has been remarked, the type of 
that character differs materially from the more eommon design. 

Further, it is to be noted, that the copper coins usually 
render the second 3 in complete identity with the first letter of 
that value, omitting altogether the conjoined letter I have 
transcribed as • t ; though leaving traces of an initial mark, 
such as occurs on the first 3 in the facsimile inserted above.’ 
In these cases, therefore, the preferable reading w'ould be 
bsb 3bo, maldk lakal; whether these words b 3 *o and tab are de- 
signed to represent names it is difficult to say ; but supposing 
them by any hazard to constitute a portion of a mere titular 
legend, it is singular to note how near the b3*o approaches to 
the Greek MErAAor — E.T.] 

1 [ Gesenitts, pi. ▼. Klaproth: *Aperqv,’ pi. zi.] 

* f Klaproth gives t character very suoilar to this under his Babylonian heading, 
to which he assigns a value of n A. * Apercu,* pi. zi. I prefer tne 3. See Dr. 
^ott*s coin of Ifilna.] 
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Fia. 1 . — A square copper coin from Sliorkut, a fortress twenty 
miles from t!io junction of the Jelum and the Chunab (the Hydaspes 
and Acesines), where Alexander lost his fleet in a storm. It is by 
some thought to bo the fortress of the Malli, in the assault of which he 
was wounded. All that can bo read of the inscription is basiaeas. . . . 
On the other side the inscription is in Pchlvf. This coin may be 
ascribed with tolerable certainty to Menander, both because it resem- 
bles in shape the coin of that prince in Colonel Tod’s plate, and because 
the three first letters of the word which follows basiaeas have much 
the appearance of nik, or nikatopo^S, the epithet applied to Menander, 
according to Schlegol, ‘Journal Asiatique,’ Not. 1828. The stand- 
ing figure, ‘however, on the obverse, and the curious emblem on the 
reverse, supposed by Colonel Tod to be a portable altar, agree rather 
with his coin of Apollodotus. 

[ This is a common type of a coin of Apollodotus ; the 
name is legible in the Arian character on the reverse.] 

Plate III. Fio. 2. — I must hero introduce a coin procured from 
the same place by General Ventura, for which I am indebted to 
Captain Wade ; it is a copper or brass coin of Antiochns, ‘ basiaeas 
ANTiOXOT,’ with a Grecian head on the obverse, and the perspective 
view of the after-part of a boat on the reverse : the tiller of the rudder 
is worked from behind, as is even now the case in the river craft of 
the Indus. (A coin of Antiochus III. Magnus, dated Piz » 117 h. 
B.o. 196.) 

A ruby seal antique [pi. iii., 3], with a well-executed 
head of a Grecian female, was found at the same place. 

Figs. 11, 12, 13, 15. — ^Thc scrire of small copper coins found near 
Manikyala, and generally throughout Tipper India, which have a head 
on the obverse and a Bactrian horseman on the reverse, maybe referred 
to the reign of Eucratidcs I., since the gold coin from the neighbour- 
hood of the Caspian Sea, described by Bayer, as having the oame 
device on the reverse, bears in l^ble characters the epigraphe, ‘ of the 
great King Encratides.’ Our coins of this type have never diewn na 
more than the words ‘ King of king^* and in most of them (as fig. 18, 
baciaet baciabt) the Greek is so coimpted as to give the idea of a 
later epoch. 

[ Figs. 11 and 12 will be seen to bear the name of Ayasa 
or Azes on the reverse. On fig. 15 the designation is less 
distinct. Fig. 18 is a coin of the ^nameless king/ fig. 20^ 

I-WeH-l 
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The i^pe of the hone seems to have prevailed long 
afterwards in that part of the world, as fig. 14 emces : 
it is a Hindfi coin of much later, though of unknown, 
date. The N&gari letten appear to be part of a larger 
inscription : their purport is therefore uncertain. 

[Professor Wilson (^Ariana Antiqua,’ p. 432) reads the 
Persian legend on the obverse of this coin as j 
Ndtir ud-dunfd tea ud-dln. And Major Cunningbun has 
independently deciphered' the Panj&bi impression on the 
reverse, which he describes as * Nigari legend in characters 
of middle age, approaching Beng&li in form.’ ^ 

Sr( Mohamad Katalak, He assigns the entire ‘class of these 
not uncommon coins to Sa{f>ud-din*Mohammed Kuttugh Kh&u, 
who revolted in the year a.d. 1255 against the government 
of N4sir-ud-din Mahmdd, the Path&n Sult4n of Dihli. — E.T.] 

Fm. 10. — h. copper coin proonred by Lieut Bumes in the neigh- 
bourhood of Manikyila. 

Obtebse. — h. king or warrior bolding a spear in the left bond ; and 
with tbe right sacrificing on a small altar (?). Epigrapbe, baciaetc 
BAC KANHPKOT. 

Betebse.— A priest or sage standing, and bolding a fiower in his 
right hand ; a glory encircles his head; on the 1^ the letters nanaia 
— on the right, the usual Bactrian monogram with four prongs. 

This coin is of veiy great value, firom the ciroum- 
stance of its being the only one, out of many discovered 
in the same neighbourhood, upon whidi the characters 
are sufficiently legible to afford a clue to the prince’s 
name. In the onset, however, we are disappointed to 
find that none of the recorded names of the- Bactrian 
longs at all resemble that before us ; yet there can be 
no doubt about any letter but that preceding kot, which 

I [< Journal of the Archeological Society of Dil^* September, 1840 , p. 38 . 
Thii Society has at yet only put two numbers of its ‘Journal'] 
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may bo cither e, p, or c.' By assuming this latitude in 
the reading, I discovered a name Avhich would agree, as 
nearly as it could be expressed in Greek, with kanhokot 
or kanhckot; and should my conjecture prove correct, 
the discovery of this coin will be hailed as of the greatest 
value by all who are engaged in the newly-developed 
study of Bactrian antiquity. The coin was first placed 
with the Society by Lieutenant Bumes, but, seeing its 
value, I thought it but just, after taking impressions and 
drawings of it, to place it in the discoverer’s hands, for 
the personal siitisfaction of numismatologists in Europe. 
I suppose it to be a coin of Eanishka, a Tartar or Scythio 
conqueror of Bactria. 

According to Mr. Csoma de Eoros, the name of 
Eanishka occurs in the Tibetan works as a celebrated 
king in the north of India, who reigned at Kapila, which 
is supposed to be in Bohilkhand, or near Hardwar. His 
reign dates about 400 years after Sakya, when the fol- 
lowers of the Buddha religion had become divided into 
eighteen sects (the Sakya tribes, or Sacte) under four 


^ By way of conTcnii'ncc to thoso who have not the power of reference respectinff 
the history of Bactria, to which I may often have to allade in the discussion ot 
these coins, I subjoin a catalogue of its kings, according to the authority of Schlegel: 
'Journal Asiatique,* 1828, p. 326, 


B. C, 255. Thcodotus I. ■ 

243. Thcodotus II. 

220. Euthydemus of Magnesia. 

195. Amllodotus Soter. 
Menander Nikator. 

Ilclioclcs Dikaios. 

Demetrius. 

181. Eucratidcs I. 

146. Eucratidcs II. 


I Fixed historically by Strabo, etc. 

! Alluded to bjr Plutarch, Troffus and 
Arrian, their coins preralent in Baroach. 
A.D. 200. 

{ On the authority of Visconti and Mion- 
nct, from a single medal. 

( Son of Euthydemus, doubtful if ho 
1 reiened in Bactria 

Artemidorus calls him the ' Great Xing.’ 

( Murdered his father and was himself 
slain. 


125. Destruction of the empire by the Tatars uud the Scythians or Sacio. 
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principal divisions, of which the names, both Sanskrit 
and Tibetan, are on record.’ 

In Mr. Wilson’s Chronolo^cal Table of the History 
of Kashmir (‘Asiatic Besearches,’ xv., p. 81) we find 
‘Hushca, /ushca, and Canishca,’ three Tatar princes, 
who succeeded Domodara, in the kingdom of Kashmir, 
cither reigning successively or synchronously. They 
introduced the Buddha religion under a hierarch named 
Kdgaijuna, and were, according to the ‘ 'Baja Tarangini,’ 
of Turushca or Tatar origin. The Sanskrit MS. places 
their reign 150 years before Sacaysinha (or Sakya Singh), 
but the learned translator in a note proves that the text 
was at first misunderstood, and that the passage intended 
to express ‘ 1 50 years after the emancipation of the lord, 
Sakya Sinha.’ 

The epoch of Sakya (the fifth Buddha, or Gautama) 
is determined by concurrent testimony of the Ceylonese, 
Siamese, Pegu, Birmese, and Chinese eras, which are all 
founded on the birth or death of the Buddha legislator, 
and, though all differing more or less, epneur in placing 
him between the limits of 544 and 638 years b.c. : the 
B&j Gurfi of Asam, a pandit well versed in Buddha 
literature, fixes the Nirwan or emancipation of Sakya- 
Muni in 520 b.c.* Taking, then, from this epoch an 
interval of four hundred years to the reign of Kanishka, 
the latter would Ml near the end of the second century 
B.C. We know fiom other sources, that the overthrow 
of the Baotrian dynasty by the Scythian or Sakyan 
tribes happened in 134 b.c. (125 by Schlegel.) The pre- 


1 Csoma’s * Life of Sakya,* MS, ^ i Oriental Magazine/ iv. 108. 
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sent coin, therefore, confirms the fidelity of the ‘ B&jh 
Taranginf’ as a historical work, and leaves no doubt of 
the epoch of Sakya. 

Mr. Wilson finds grounds for throwing back the ter- 
mination of the reign of Abhimanya, Oanishca’s successor, 
from B.a 118, as given in the Taranginf,’ to b.c. 
888, because ‘ Kashmir became a Buddha country under 
Tatar princes shortly after the death of Sakya;’ but 
from !Mx. Csoma’s subsequent examination of the Tibetan 
sacred books, in which the three periods of their compi- 
lation are esq>Te8sly stated — ‘ first, under Sal^ himself 
(520 — 638 B.C.), then under Asoka, king of P&taliputra, 
110 years after the decease of Sakya; and, lastly, by 
Kanishka, upwards of 400 years after Sakya’ — ^little 
doubt can remain that the epoch as it stands in the 
‘Bdja Taranginf’ is correct. 

There are other circumstances connected with the 
Bactrian coins, which tend to confirm the supposition of 
a Buddhist succession to the Greek princes. In the first 
place, the reverse ceases tp bear the formerly national em- 
blem, the Bactrian horseman with the Macedonian spear, 
and in its place a sage appears holding a flower, and 
invariably having a glory round his head, proving him 
to be a sacred personage secondly, although upon the 
first coins of the dynasty we find the inscription in 
Greek characters (a custom which prevailed under the 
Arsaeidm also, and continued under the first Sassanian 
princes); still upon coins of the same device, but 
probably of later frbric, we find the same kind of 

* See CcSonel Tod*, edu 11, 14 ; Mr. Wilton*, platei, iigt. 1, S, 6 , 7 ; and 
^ Joonial of tho Anatic Sodety of Bongalp’ toI. il, plate ii. flge. 17, 18. 
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oihaisoter which appears upon the Dihli and AU&h&h&d 
pillars: — ^the same which is found at Ellora and in 
many ancient caves and temples of Central India, and 
is held in abhorrence by the Br&hmans, as belonging 
to the Buddhist religion.^ 

I need not repeat Mr. Wilson’s opinion, drawn from 
other grounds, that the tope of Maniky41a, in the neigh- 
bourhood of which these coins are found, is a Buddhist 
monument, but it receives mugh confirmation from the 
discovery of this coin of the Sakyan hero, Kanishka. 

Having thus frir endeavoured to reconcile the coin 
before us, and others of the same class, to the Sakyan 
dynasty, to which the term Indo-Scythic very aptly 
applies ; we may reasonably follow up the same train by 
ascribing the next series, which exhibit, on the reverse, 
a Br4hmani bull, accompanied by a priest in the common 
Indian dhoU^ as the coins of the Br4hmanical dynasty, 
which in its turn overcame the Buddhist line. Colonel 
Tod includes these coins in the same class as the last, 
and adduces his reasons for referring them to Mithridates, 
or his successors of the Arsacidan dynasty, whose do- 
minions extended from the Indus to the Ganges, and to 
whom Baotria was latterly tributary. Greek legends of 
the ‘ yiiig of kings,’ etc., are visible on some, and what 
he supposes to be the Fehlvi characters on the reverse : 

1 Bee tmulation of portions of the Salsetto and EUon inscriptions by Major 
Wilford, * Asiatio Researches,’ t. 140, which shews them all to refer by name to 
Sakya. Mr. A. Sterling, * Asiatic Researches,* xv. 314. says of some similar in. 
scriptions on the Udaya Giri Hill in Orissa:— 'The Brahmans refer the inscription 
witn horror and disgust to the time whra the Buddhist doctrines prevailed, i^can* 
n^ however, divest myself of the notion that the character has some connection 
with the ancient Pr6knt, and I think an explanation is to bo looked for only ftom 
some of the learned of the Jain sect* What has become of the koy to this and 
other ancient Bandunt alphabets, which Wilford says ho fortunately discovmed in 
the poBSCssion of an ancient sage at Bcn(irGs ? 
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but I iuoline to think these oharaoters of the Dihli type, 
and the Bactrian monogiam should decide thoir locality. 
Mr. Wilson and Sohlegel both call them Indo>Scythio, 
and tho latter, with Colonel Tod, names the figure 
‘ Siva with his bull Nandi.’ ’ Schlegel thinks it curious 
that such marks of the Hindu faith should appear on 
these Tatar coins, but, considering tho Indian origin of 
the Sacse, does not this rather prove the same of thoir 
successors, instead of their Tatar descent ? It is more 
curious that the fire-altar should continue on all of the 
series, but tho fact of its being a fire-altar at all is still 
matter of great imcertainty. 

Fig. 16. — Copper coins of this device are met with throughout 
Upper Ilindustdn : — they constitute the third scries of Colonel Tod*s 
plate, and some in his possession have decided Greek characters upon 
them. On tho obverse is the same warrior with spear and altar. On 
tho reverse is what he supposes to be a priest about to sacrifice tho 
bull ; but in the coin before ns the dhoti is so precisely the costume of 
the Biihmans, that he inclines rather to look upon the animal (especially 
as he has the hump) as the sacred bull of this country ; denoting the 
prevalence or predominance of the Brahmanical faith in the Indian 
dependencies of Menander or Eucratides* dominion. 

Fio. 18. — ^This type of coin is, if anything, more common than the 
last: and the inscriptions are no longer Greek; but either of the un- 
known character of the Dihlf column, or genuine Hindi. The figure 
astride upon the elephant is always much out of proportion, and tho 
B&j& with tho altar more rudely executed. The elephant is, like the 
horse, preserved in subsequent coins of the Hindus ; thus 

Fig. 17 represents one of these procured by Lieutenant Bumes in 
his tour. The some device is still common in Southern India. Tho 
form of the N&garf characters on this and Fig. 14 agrees with those on 
copper grants of land 700 or 800 years old. 

[Professor Wilson discovers the name of Sri Vanka-deva 

1 < Ce qui me psrait la circonstance la plus remaiqnablo dam cos mddaillos, co 
sent CCS pTCUves du culto brahmanique adopt! par les rois Tartorcs. Ils regnaiont 
done certainoment sur dcs provinces oCi ee culto dtait otabli.’— *Ioumal Asiatique,* 
iTov. 1828. 
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on these coins Q Ariana Antiqua/ p. 480). 1 myself formerly 
accepted this reading/ and was inclined to identify the 
monarch so designated with the last of Albiriinis Kutdr 
kings^ whose name is given in the Arabic texts as 
Kanak* or Gang (the 'Kank* of M. Beinaud’s French trans- 
lation)^^ but I confess that there are difficulties in the way 
of the association ; and^ moreover, the name, in its Sanskrit 
form, is by no means assured, as it may be interpreted in 
various ways, but preferably, I think, ^ varka. It has been 
proposed to render the name as imR pdkka, but to this tran- 
scription there are manifest objections, as it is usual to duplicate 
the ^ by a second character similar to the leading form of that 
letter. This practice, at all events, will be seen to have been 
followed in the majority of Indian inscriptions. (See Gupta coins, 
' Ariana Antiqua,’ plate xviii., fig. 4 ; also Allahdb&d Inscrip- 
tion, plate Iv., vol. vi., * Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal 
Gaya Inscriptions, ibid, plate xxxiv., etc.) Again, in regard to 
the initial tf p, whatever may be the authoritative form of that 
letter, it is sufficient to say, in justification of my reading, that 
the outline of the character on the several coins almost uniformly 
agrees with that of the final ^ o in deva. •But as I shall have 
to revert to this description of coins dnder Article Xl?, I defer 
any further remarks to the more appropriate occasion. — E.T.] 

I do not mention Lieutenants Bumes’ Muhammadan 
coins, as it is better to keep them distinct from the pre- 
sent engraved series, to which I may have soon to add 
a valuable supplement, containing a selection from Dr. 
Swiney’s and General Ventura^s discoveries. My task 
increases upon me daily, but I shall be amply rewarded 

^ [ * Journal of the Boyol Asiatic Society/ iz., 179.] 

s Jhmi’-ul-tawfcrikh,* etc., quoted in the * Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society,* 
iz., 194.] 

3 Frogmens Arobes ot Fenans rclatifi h Tlnde,’ * Journal Asiatiquo,' 4th series, 
vol. iv., 1844.] 
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if my humble notice of the disooveries of others shall, 
connecting them with ancient history, eventually turn 
these most interesting reliques to the true end of nnmis> 
matio study. 
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IV.— BACTMAN AND INDO-SCYTHIC COINS— 

eoniimed. 

[AUGUST, 1888 .] 

• 

The present plate introduces us to some of the coins 
of Dr. Swiney’s collection, alluded to in my last article. 
It is as well to promise that all order arrang^ent is 
out of the question where new objects are every day 
dropping in, and where the epoch of so many of our 
coins is not yet satis&ctorily ascertained. Thus it 
happens that although headed ‘ Bactrian,’ the last plate, 
as well as the present, contains coins of other dynastic 
Dr. Swiney pursued a course very similar to tint 
of Colonel Tod in forming his collection: — ‘Hie plfm 
I have found most successful under fitvourable oiraum- 
stances of locality, or where no one has already explored 
the same ground, (and I have followed it many years 
before I heard of Colonel Tod’s eminent success in the 
same pursuit,) is this : upon the line of march I employ 
an intelligent servant, generally a Musalm4n tailor, to 
buy up old pais&, which the haniytu in some towns are 
in the habit of putting aside as useless, perhaps from 
fiither to son, and which rarely see the li^t except on 
occasions of this sort. Out of some dosens procured in 
this manner for as many current pais&, a few may be 
sufBloiently curious to reward the trouble of seanh. 
Such beautiful coins as lieut. Bumes brought back with 
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him from the Fanjah and Oxus are no longer to be pro- 
cured in India ; indeed ancient silver coins are of veiy 
great rarity compared either with those of gold or copper, 
and the only two Bactrian coins I have been so fortunate 
as to discover, were obtained out of the limits of our 
provinces.’ 

I have not attempted to engrave any of the numerous 
sketches of his antiques whidh Br. Swiney has been so 
obliging as to forward, but have confined myself to those 
of which he has sent sealing-wax impressions, or paper 
casts made in the school-boy frshion (but not to be 
despised on that account), by wrapping the coin in 
several folds of paper, and rubbing the exterior with a 
key or hard blunt point. 

BACTBIAir COINS, PLATE IH. 

Fjg 0 . 1| 2, and 3 are described at pages 25 and 35. 

Fig. 4, — small silver coin of Apollodotus, weighing 36 grs. 

OnvEnss. — Head with diadem and fillets^ and a neckcloth, inscription 
circular, dose but quite distinct; AnoAAonoTOT basiaeas anTHPOl 
KAi *iA0nAT0P03. The introduction of the conjunction kai I do not 
remember to have seen on any other Greek coin. 

Beysbse. — ^Minerva Fromachos. On the right is a singular mono- 
gram (No. 4 of the series at the foot of the plate), differing widely from 
that of Colonel Tod's coin oi the same king (No. 6 of the same series). 
The legend is distinct but illegible, and agrees in character with that 
upon many of the bull and elephant coins. (See Wilson’s plates, figs. 
3, 4, 31 ; Tod, figs. 11, 12, etc.) 

The native who brou^t this coin to Dr. Swiney 
stated that it was prooured by him at a town called 
in the Sikh territory, not &i from Eamil. 

Fio. 6. -A oi Menoader, agndng in iti goural fbrtuw with 
tile lost; weiglii» 84 grauu*. 

OsTma.— A wdl-exeoated and inteUigoit Ihoe, wifh tii. diadem ; 
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latter part of the inscriptioii not very distinct, tiENANAFOT BASIAEQS 
SnTH(POE?) 

Betxbsb.— M inerva wielding the bolts of Jove. Tho monogram 
(No. 5) resembles the last, without the hook (unless the hook below, 
as I at first supposed, forms a part of it) ; one half of the inscription 
consists of the same letters as appear on the coin o^.Apollodotus: it 
must, therefore, be the native title equivalent to Soo-iXMit mmipaf. 

This coin was purchased of a sarrdf in the b&zar at 
Sub&thd. 

In &your of these two coins I may venture to repeat 
the remarks of Professor Schlegel, on the equally valu- 
able pair discovered by Colonel Tod: — ‘These two 
medals are beyond all price, as much for their admirable 
preservation as for their extreme rarity and their import- 
ance to history.’ And I shall make no apology for also 
translating the Professor’s learned commentary on that 
part of the Bactrian history connected with them, at 
length, as much more satisfactory than a partial gleaning 
or plagiarism of his remarks, which so well exemplify 
the use of numismatology in correcting the vagaries of 
historians : — 

* In the profound obscurity which onTclopes the history of Bactria, we must cull 
with care all that can throw the least light upon it. 

‘We find only two passages in ancient authors which mention king Apollodotus. 
Airian, the reputed writer of tho * Periplus,' says, *A^* Rapvyd(6if 

iroAoi ol wpoxotpoOtri Spax/uU, ypdfifutrtw 'EAAifi>Mo7r iyn^xaporfitiim^ Mtnifta r&p 

*AX4iniBpo¥ fitfitunkwKhw *AiroAAo8drov icat MwaifBpov. ‘For this reason 
even now ancient drachmm are current at Barygaza {Bhrigu~pdeha or Baroaeh), 
bearing, in Greek characters, the stamp of the kings who reigned after Alexander, 
Apolli^otuB and Menander.’ 

The two coins now brought to light, agree better 
with this passage from Arrian than those of Colonel Tod, 
on account of their exact similarity, which would allow 
them naturally to be coupled together in speaking of 
them. 

‘The other passage conceniing Apollodotus is from the summary of the history 
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of Trogoi Pompeiii^ which is placed at the head of the abridgment of Justin: 
Prolog. Ixxi. 

^Deinde, quo rege pugnante, Soythicm gentes, Sarancm et Asiani Bactra occnpa- 
Tere et Sogdianos. Intern quoque res addite, gestm per ApoUodotum ct Menandrnm 
rqges eornm.’ 

* The printed editions ha?e * Apollodomm/ which was corrected by the learned and 
jndicioiis Boyer, on the authority of the ‘Periplos.* This reading is now fully con- 
firmed by a medal (two), an authentic and public monument. Vaillant and 
Longuerue suspected a corruption of the text, and sought to correct it in another 
way. They thought that the name of Apollodotus, the historian of the Parthian 
and Bactrian kings, had been confounded with that of a king; and Longuerue pro- 
posed to read *ex Apollodoro, gestm per Menandrum.et Eucratidam, reges eorum.’ 
This is not correcting, but disfiguring mbitrarily, an ancient text ; and yet the 
latest editor of Justin in France, H. Lemaire, recommends this unwarrantable 
conjecture ! 

' Bayer, however, while he reinstates Apollodotus, disputes his title to the king- 
dom of Bactria, which Colonel Tod, again, vindicates with reason. Bayer would 
make him one of those Greek kings who, at that epoch, reigned separately over a 
part of India, such as Demetrius, son of Euthydemus. This is, in the fiM place, 
contrary to the text of Trogus Pompeius : for the word eortm applies to Baetra et 
Sogdume, The coin confirm this refhtation, for by what motive should a Greek 
king, not having possession of Bactria, put a legend in Bactrian characters on the 
reverse of his coin ? I call them so, without prejudice to the question of the 
language to which they may belong. Certainly they are not Sanskrit: they have 
a strong resemblance to those on the early Sassanian medals. The cr^t of 
deeyphering them is reserved for scholars acquainted with Zend and Pehlvi. 

* To escape from this objection, we must suppose that Apollodotus reigned in the 
eastern provinces of the ancient Persian empire, south of Bactria. The medal of 
Demetrius, son of Euthydemus, discovered by Baron Meyendorf, bears a Greek 
legend, fiMOJms Aiiieftrptmti the empire of India is designated by the skin of an 
elephant’s head with which the portrait of the prince is adorned. 

* Apollodotus, therefore, must be admitted among the kings of Bactria. The 
celebrated Visconti has endeavoured to asrign his probable place in Bayei^s * Chro- 
nological Canon id Six Kings^’ the dates of which are, however, mostly conjectural : 
he places him after Euthydemus [see p. 88], and both the authorities qnoM above 
agree in placing him before Menander. Now Menander certainly reigned between 
^thydemus and Eucratides; but Visconti wiU not allow the latter to follow 
Menander directly: he makes a place between their teigns for Heliocles, whose 
name is only known from one medal bearing the inscription fieunX^s *HAimcXfovs 
timdsv, and pronounced by Mionnet to be of Bactrian fal^ merely from analogy to 
other coins of the same locality— an argument by no means eondusive. When a 
coin of Heliodes shall be discovered in Indb or Tartary, we may grant his title to 
the Bactrian throne. 

<It is difficult to assign the exact limits of the Indian dominions of the Bactrian 
numarchs, or of their contemporaries, who xeignedin India itself. The ancientB use 
the word India vaguely, and sometimes moke it comprise the Persiaa provinces north- 
west of the Indus. The conquests of the Bactrians may have be» made in two 
direction s ^—Gne, towards the east by the Pisnjkb, and onwards; the other, by 
following the course of the Indus. The expedition of Selencus Nicator was directed 
towards the Ganges: by his tmty with Chudragupts, king of the Frasii (peaple of 
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the East), ho gave up some proyinces, and recciTcd a number of elephants in exchange. 
It is probable that the first kings of Bactria, on declaring themselrcs independent, 
took possession of what remained of Alexander's conquests in the Panjkb.* (Dr. 
Swiney's coins confirm their domination there, as far as the presence of medals can 
do so.) * At any rate, the third king, Euthydemus, in his treaty with Antiochus the 
Great, by which treaty his independence was acknowledged, gare up all his elephants. 
This proves two points : first, that Euthydemus had provinces, or at least subjects, in 
India proper ; second, tlmt his role was not extensive, for tho elephants were few in 
number ; added to those given by Sophagasenus to Antiochus, they made hut 150, 
whereas Seleucus received 400 from Ghandragupta. 

‘Antiochus’ expedition was brilliant, but it procured him little solid advantage 
beyond the acquisition of these war elephants. After his campaign against Euthydemus 
and Sophagasenus he repassed the Indus, and returned by way of Arachosia and 
Garmania to tho western seat of his empire.' (Was it after this expedition that ho 
struck the coin represented in figure 2, depicting the stem of a boat of the river 
Indus ? ) 

‘ Euthydemus may have profited by tho distance of Antiochus, and the decline of 
his strength, to deprive him of the provinces situated along the Lower Indus. It is 
certain that Demetrius reigned there, I think, first as governor in the name of his 
father; afterwards as an independent king. Demetrius did not succeed Euthydemus 
in Bactria: his absence, perhaps, allowed his competitor to supplant him. If 
Demetrius had not been in possession at the death of his father, with what force 
could he have conquered these vast provinces, when tho army of Bactria was at the 
command of a rival ? It is he, no doubt, who founded the city of Demetrias in 
Arachosia, the name of which is preserved in the geographical work of Isidorus. 
Thence his dominions extended to the Delta of the Indus. 

‘Trogus Pompeius ascribes exploits in India to Apollodotus and Menander; 
Strabo also to the latter. Their conquests, then, must have been towards the 
Panjkb, since they would have come into contact with Demetrius on the south; 
and there is no mention of war between the Bactrians and this king of India until 
tho end of the reign of Eucratides. Strabo says expressly that Menander passed the 
Hyphascs and penetrated to tho Jamna. Efye ical roy ’'TMKiir wpos km 
filXpi Tov Itra/tov 1rpofi^5c. Lege^Tsuriy et Iwfioyov. 

‘ This authorises our extending his kingdom to Mathurk or even Baitasor (where 
Colonel Tod's coin was found). The probability i^ that it included the kingdom of 
Lkhor; for since Strabo says that Menander was the first to penetrate so far, his 
predecessor’s rule, of course, must have been more limited.* 

Flutaroh bears testimony to the excellent character 
of Menander as a sovereign : — ‘A certain king, Menan- 
der, who had reigned with justice over the Bactrians, 
having died in camp, the cities in common had the care 
of his fimeral rites, but afterwards contended for his 
aidies; they at last divided his remains equally amongst 
them, and agreed that monuments to him should be 
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raised amongst them all.’* May not this singular pas- 
sage have had its origin in a confused account of the 
monuments raised by the Buddhists to preserve the 
relics of their lawgiver, of which one at Maniky&la 
seems to have been founded immediately after the 
Bactrian monarchy was overthrown, and while the com- 
munication of those countries with the West was still, 
perhaps, maintained.* But to return to Sddegel’s 
epitome : — 

‘We know nothing of Heliocles, if, indeed, bo ever reigned in Bactria. But aa 
Eucratidaa was the first to assume the distinction of * Great King,’ it is natural tc 
suppose that be aggrandized tbe empire. He may have conquer^ Ariana, which 
Strabo says belonged to Bactria. 

‘ For the war between Eucratidas and Demetrius, king of India, we are reduced 
to tbe nnsatuftctoiy notice of Justin, according to whom Demetrius was tbe 
aggreasor. Eucrati^ at first besiege^ and in great danger, saved himself by his 
valour, and finished by despoiling hu adversary. In bis retreat, after terminating 
this war, be was assassinated by bis son. Bayer thinks that this Demetrius is 
tbe same who, in bis youth, negociated tbe peace for bis father Eutbydemus with 
Antioebus. However, the great age to which be must have attained is a staggering 
olrjection. One may reconcile probabilities by supposing that a son of the same name 
bad succeeded to Demetrius* throne. 

‘ The existence of the parricide of Eucratidas is well established ; but bis name is 
unknown, and it u uncertain whether he enjoyed the fruits of bis crime. King 
EuciatidM II., therdbre, in Bayer’s catalogue, rests only on a double conjecture. 

‘Thus end the Bactrian kings hitherto known. The later history of the dynasty 
is enveloped in darkness yet thicker than the rest. Justin attributes its destniction 
to the Fabians ; the author of the summary of Trogns Fompeius to the IJoythians ; 
both quoting the same authority. It appears, then, that both these nations took 
part in it, but that the Scythians remafned in possession. 

‘In a fragment of Diodorus, or rather in an extract by Fhotius, it is said that 
one of the Arsacidss (no doubt the sixth, Mithridates I.) penetrated as far as India 
and seizell the kingdmn of Forus, the country between the Hydaspes and the 
Acesines. Bayer aays, with reason, that the Greeks, wherever they allude to India, 
imagine a Poms but in this case the historian seems justified, for we see that the 
Bactrians poss es s e d not only that province, but even beyond it. By Bayer’s calcula- 
tion, Mithridates I., king of ParUiia, must have survived Eucratidwi by seven years, 
but these dates are purely oonjecturaL At any rate, it is after Eucrati^ death that 
these conquests must have bm made : the war between him and Demetrius would 
not have taken; place had the Farthians occupied the intervening provinces. Eucra- 
tidas was assassinated when in the height of his power it is, then, afMr his death, 

> Major Tod on Bactrian Medals,* Transactions oftheBoyalAsiatio Society,’ i. 880. 

9 See page 89. 
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that tho decline of the ompiro commenced. M. de Guides, from the Chinese his- 
torians, fixes the epoch of its detraction in the year 125, b.c. The king or kings 
who may hare reigned in the interim are yet unknown — ^perhaps they may be 
brought to light by Colonel Tod’s discoyeries.’ 

The above condensed and critical sketch of the later 
Bactrian kings contains all that is known of them, and 
leaves us to fiU up blanks only as &e^ matter may 
be elicited through the labours of the antiquarian in 
this fruitful field. Schlegel felt pride in adding two 
cognomens to his two kings; Dr. Swiney’s coins have 
already increased their Majesties’ titles; giving to 
Menander the common appellation ‘saviour;’ and to 
his predecessor, in addition to the same title, the respect- 
able appellation of ‘Fhilopator,’ ‘ loving son.’ This latter 
title is of more consequence than might at first be sus- 
pected, for, unless his fiither were of kingly dignity, he 
would not have been mentioned: and it is more than 
probable that his son succeeded him peaceably. But we 
have no knowledge who the &tiier was, since Demetrius 
is the only recorded son of Euthydemus. We may sup- 
pose him, to be sure, to have been a brother — ^perhaps a 
younger one, — a favorite — ‘a gift of the gods,’ as his 
name implies ; and this might account for the mission 
of the rightful heir to a distant province : but it is 
wrong to hazard conjectures upon points of such remote 
diplomacy ! 

Fios. 6 and 7. — ^Two square copper coina resembling in farm Fig. 7 
of Plate II. Weight, 102 and 121 grains. 

Obtxbsb. — A. figure, apparontlj female, holding a oomucopis on the 
1^ arm ; the other indistinct ; legend in parallel lines, and eridently 
Greek, but only partially legible : the word BAZiAEna commences both 
of them. 

BsnDtSE.— The Indian bull wit hits hump, encircled with the nn> 
known bharacter. Below, on both coins, the letter a or a symbol 
of that form. 
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Ono of these coins was found at Machwarra, a small 
town near the Satlaj river, between Ludiana and Eupar ; 
the other in the bazar at Bussy, on the road from thence 
to Simla. Dr. Swiney considers them to be not only 
similar, but of the same die. It is not possible to 
do more than ascribe them to the Bactrian dynasty 
generally. 

[These are now known to be coins of Philoxenes. Sec pi. xv. 

fig. 2.] 

Fig. 8. — ^This small copper coin, from the neighbourhood of Saha- 
ranpur, is classed among the Bactrian coins by Dr. Swiney, from tho 
similarity of its monogram to that of fig. 4. Tho legend cdso appears 
Greek : the obverse has a warrior with a bow {}) and the reverse a lion, 
panther, or eingh, which connects it with one class of the Hindu coins. 

Figs. 9, 10. — I have introduced these two of Dr. Swiney’s Bac- 
trian-horsemen, or Eucratides,’ coins,^ because the head is in better 
preservation than usual, and a letter or two more of the legend can be 
added to the scanty list hitherto elicited; thus, on fig. 9, we have 
SHTHP M£rA...and on the other mefa baciaetc, 'the great king,’ quasi 
Mah& Bajd. As far as tho specimens hitherto discovered can prove it, 
the nominative seems to be used in all the eoins of this type, instead 
of the genitive, as is usual on Greek medals; the terminations are also 
corrupted ; all which circumstances tend to pronounce these coins to 
belong to the last princes of the race, as conjectured in ascribing them 
to Eucratides. 

Fig. 14 is a small coin supposed to have Greek eharacters, hut 
undecypherable. 

Figs. 16, 17, 18, are drawings of three small copper coins procured by 
Lieutenant Bumes at Hanikyala, which differ in some particulars from 
those already made public, and are on that account, rather than as 
leading to any fresh observation, now inserted. Fig. 16 belongs, firom 
the side figure of the female stooping, and tho monogram or symbol, 
to the Eanishka group. Fig. 18, a man sitting, dressed in the Brdh- 
manical dKotl, accords so frur with Ho. 1 of Mr. Wilson’s plate, a gold 
coin dug out of the tope at Manikydla by General Yentura. Fig. 17 
is of a novel type, but the coin was in too imperfect a state to permit 
an accurate development of the figures. 


* See plate ii., and p. 30, 
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HINDU COINS. 

From the coins of Bactria a transition is easily traced 
through the dark period of the Indo-Scythian or Buddhist 
dynasty, (to which numerous coins have been allotted 
upon such degree of internal evidence as their appear- 
ance affords,) to the coins of the llindd princes of Central 
India, Andhra, Btijputdna, Kanauj, Indraprastha, and 
perhaps Magadha or Bahar. I have, on a former occa- 
sion, ventured to doubt ' whether any native coin, pro- 
perly so called, had circulation in India anterior to the 

1 Pam 4 sMprd, and * Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal/ I. 394. [1 annex 
extracts from an elaborate note of Bumoufs bearing on this siDyjcct. ** Or il fallait, 
pour obtenir les favours de VdsavadatUL, donner cinq cents Puranas. . . . Je no 
demande pas. . . un seul Kdrch^ana.'* Introd. 147. (Note.) — II importe, en 
premier lieu, de remarquer que le Purdna dont il est parl6 dans le texte, cst unc 
raonnaio do poids, o'est-d-dire uno monnaio appartenanto k un systdme purement 
indien, et anterieur, consdouemment, k I'influence qu'a excrede dans I'lndo le sptbmo 
mondtairo dcs Grecs do ia Bactriane. Or dans lo systbmo auquel appartient lo 
Pur&na, qui est un poids d’arMnt, I'unitd est le Raktikd, c'cst-a-dire lo poids d’uno 
grainb roum de Gundja ou ae VAbrus preeatoriua, ... On comprend qu'on 
Orriverait a un rdsultat beaucoup plus elevd, s’il s'agissait d’un poids d’or; mais 
Pemploi du mot Purdna nous intcrdit absolument cette supposition, puisquo lo 
Purdna est positivement donn6 pour un poids d’argent. , . . Quoi qu'il cn soit, 
les termes de *Mdcba’ et de *Mdchaka* appartieniient, comme celui de ^Butikd,' d ce 
systdmo dc poids foumis par la nature, et trds-problablemcnt fort ancicn, qui carac- 
terise les dpoques de civilisation encore peu avanede ; car le Mdcha est un haricot 
do I'espdce dite Phoieolua radiaitti, Le texte de notre Idgende parlc encore d'unc 
autre monnaie, le Kdrchdpai^ qui est, auivant Colebrooke (* Asiatic Kcscarchcs,' 
V. 98) dgnil d 80 Raktikds de cuivrc, e'est-d-dire d 175 grains troy anglais, ou, suivant 
Wilson, a 176 grains. Quoique le Kdrchdpana puisse ctre aussi bien un poids d’or 
et d'argent quo do cuivre, I'ensemble du texte me semble prouver qu'il y faut voir un 
Kdrchdpana dc cuivre, car la courtisano veut ccrtaincmcnt dire qu*cllc nc demandu 
pas mdmo'd Ifpa^pta, la plus petite somme .’* — Introduction d VhistoireduBuddhisme 
indien, p. 597. Professor Wilson enters into the question more fully. His summary 
is necessarily of the highest value in the citation of llindd authorities, thought he 
numismatic and other evidence might, perhaps, have warranted a more decisive ex- 
pression of opinion in favor of the antiquity of Indian coinages.] ** Doubts have 
been entertained of the existence of a native Indian currency prior to the intro- 
duction of the art of coining by the Greeks of Bactria (Prinsep : * Journal of the 
Asiatic Society of Bengal i. 384, suprd eit.) and certainly there are strong grounds 
for admitting tho probability that the fabrication of money in India on^nated 
with them. There are some considerations, however, which militate against it. 
That the want of a specific denomination of money is not incompatible with a 
metallio medium of exchange, wo know from the practice of tho Chinese and Indo- 
Chinese nations to the present day, amongst whom certain weights of gold and 
silver, sometimes bearing a stampra attestation of their standard value, take the 

S lace of coined money. This may have been the case also with the llindOs ; and as 
ie different tables, which are given in their law-books, of the several values of gold 
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incxirsion of Alexander. In none of the ancient books * 
of the Hindds is mention made of coined mon^. The 
word 'suyama,’* or ‘gold,’ which occurs frequently in 
the Furanas, is supposed to mean a lump of gold of a 
fixed weight, such as is stiU current in Ava and China. 
Colebrooke stetes,* on the authority of Manu and other 
authors, that the ‘suvama’ (karsha, arsha, or tolaka) 
was equal to sixteen mdshas. If the m&sha was, as now, 
about 17.4 grains only, this would certainly make the 
Suyama^ small enough to admit of a doubt whether it 


and silver refer to weight, not to number (Colebrooke * Asiatic Researches,* v.), it is 
likely that the currency of the country consisted chiefly, if not exclusively, of lumps 
of gold and ^ver not oearing any impremon, until the Hindds had learnt the usc- 
fhlness of money from their Sactrian neighbours, and from their foreign commerce, 
especially with Rome. At the same time it seenu likely that they had a sort of 
stamped coin even before the Greek invasion. In all parts of India numerous small 
pieces of silver have been found in the ground— some oblong, some souare, some 
round— and which were, no doubt, once employed as measures of value (‘Asiatic Re- 
searches,’ xvii. 696, pi. v,}*’ (SceArt.X.pl.xx.) “They commonly, but not always, bear 
upon them rude ^mbols of the sun and moon, a star or nondescript mark, to which 
it is not easy to assign a definite import, but the application of which gives to them 
the character of a coinajro. The style of these pieces and the rudeness of their 
execution, are in &vour of their ancient date, as it is scarcclv probable that dter the 
art of ftbricating money had been introduced, the making ox such coins would have 
been continued. They would Imve preceded also, it may be suppose^ the law wUch 
inflicts punishment on the falsifier, not only of the standard, hut ox the fabric and 
the stamp of the coin as has been noticed 'above (' Ariana Antioua,’ page 364, note). 
Again, it is well known that the chief punishments in the penal code c? the Hindus 
are fines, and it is diflScult to reconcile such a penalty with a mere weight of metal. 
The 100, 600, and 1^000 Panes, which are the several series of mulcts in Manu, 
miffht possibly have intended so many pieces, or their equivalent in weight in some 



wfdkya.’ in whi(^ he exi^ns the word karsha or pane -to denote a fabricated form of 

. J _ 4. 4. tri-l .4* •_ 4-J •_ 1 1 . 


oopper {idmrat^ oGrm), and a text of Yichaspati is qqpted in law-booki^ which 
defines a Karsha or Pana to be a stamped coin. That it had come to signify a piece 
of money, there is no doubt, although at what period is open to conjecture. It is 
not unlikely that HindO artists were employed by some of the Greek pxihees.”— 
* Ariana Antioua,’ page 408.— E.T.] 

1 The *Raj4 Tarangini,’ a comparatively modem work, mentions the dinkr. a 
Peisian gold coin. [The term occurs also in the Sanchi inieription of Ghanm 
Gupta, mm Art. Z. tnfrdA 
^ ^Asiatio Researches,’ V., 98. 

* See Mr. Ravendiaw’s not^ ‘Journal of the Asiatic Society.’ II., page 266. 

* Minor Wilford, and many as inveterate etymohmists, mignt have Mved our 
Englidi‘soveri^’ firom ibis wi^ had it chanced to have been current at an earlier 
pe^ than is amigned by aur mint annals for its introduction, namely, Edward IV.’s 
rMgn, A.n. 1480 
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did not bear some stamp: on the other hand, small 
lumps of gold called ‘ ph&tang/ of a smaller weight and 
value, and without a stamp, are still brought from the 
hills, and passed as cash in the purchase of goods in the 
plains. Again, the great analogy which is observed be- 
tween the oarUest Indian coins introduced to our notice 
by modem research, and those of the Macedonian colo- 
nists, is a very strong argument in favor of the supposi- 
tion that the art of die-cutting was introduced at that 
period; and the employment of Qreek workmen may 
reasonably account for the continuance of Greek legends 
where, otherwise, they would have been little expected. 
A further direct and incontestable proof of their connec- 
tion is derived from the similarity of the monograms or 
symbols visible on most of them. I have inserted, at 
the foot of the present plate, such of these as occur in 
the coins before us. Most of them may be found on the 
Greek civic coins of the Hunterian cabinet at Glasgow ; 
those upon the genuine Greek coins are^ evidently cyphers 
or compounds of Greek letters ; either numerals marking 
the date, or initials of persons connected with the mint. 

Honq^m 1 appears upon a coin of Demetrius of Syria (see plate v.), 
and may be compounded of a t, symbolical of Antioob, the place of 
coinage : it is No. 67 of Combe’s Hunterian Catalogue. Monogram 2, 
on Alexander's coin (58 of Combe) may be a, and may stand for one of 
the numerous cities of this monarch's name. The third (plate ii., 
fig. 1) is eridendy formed of the Greek letters p E, being, perhaps, the 
date (105 of the Syrian era, or 206 b.o.)' subjoined by A, betokening 
the locality. 

The next four (4, 5, 6, 7) occur in the coins of ApoUodotns and 
Menander (86, 216, and 826 of Combe). Colonel Tod supposes the 
latter two and fig. 9 to be fimned of numeral letter^ but the combina- 

* .If so, tbii coin ihsidd bdoag to Anfioclms tbo Gnat, and not Antiochua 
Thooi, as tnppotod in pa^ 25, from his cognonon, ^phanos, 
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tion of units is pronounced to be inadmissible. 8 and 9 appear on the 
coin of the last Bactrian monarch, ^the great king.* They are not 
found in Combe ; but the latter may be a combination of the letters 
o, T, H and E. Nos. 10, 11, imd 12, having four prongs and the ring below 
cut open, belong to the supposed Eanidika coin, and aU the coins of the 
r&jd and bull, and rdjd and elephant type. These can no longer be 
interpreted as letter^ though evidently imitated firom the foregoing. 
Uonogiam 13 occurs in one of Colonel Tod's coins of the same class, 
with the running figure (13 of 3rd series) ; but it may probably be an 
imperfect impression of the foregoing symbol. From monogram 12 to 
the lozenge form of 14 is but a dight transition, and thus we pass to a 
wholly different class of coins, ascribed by Colonel Tod to the Fandu 
dynasty, because the inscriptions are in the same character which is 
found wherever the Fandu authority existed ; in the Caves, and on the 
rocks of Junagarh, Gimar, on the pillar of victory in Haiw&r, and on 
the columns of Indraprastha (Dihli) and Fray&ga (Allahdbdd). 

[ I have already had occasion to refer to a paper by Major 
Cunningham, entitled, 'An attempt to explain some of the 
monograms found upon the Grecian Coins of Ariana and 
India,* published in vol. viii of the ' Numismatic Chronicle * 
(London, 1846). I have now again to advert to it, in some- 
what more detail, in connexion with this, the earliest attempt 
at the explanation of these symbols by James Prinsep. 

The general subject of mint monograms is necessarily a 
difiicult one, and, until lately, was rather shirked and avoided 
by numismatic writers ; in the present instance, it will be seen 
to be unusually complicated in the later Bactrian coinages, not 
only by the use of two distinct alphabetical series, Greek and 
Arian, but in the multiplicity of the signs, and their frequent 
association to the number of four and five varieties on single 
specimens of the subordinate series of coins ! 

Since Major Cunningham's Essay was written,^ however, 
not only has great progress been made in the comparative 
geography of India and Central Asia; but the special question 

^ [ In this and in many limilar of works composed in India, it would 

be num accurate to say, 'Since the date of llie nnhlication of the autherities the 
anthor had an opportunity of consultinff,'— in piefiienoe to defining rdatire priority 
in the ordinary xuropean phraseology.] 
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of the interpretation of mint monograms has received more 
attention and illustration from the learned in Europe. And 
now— -when .we are fully prepared to admit the accuracy of 
the verification of the monogrammatic expression of the mints 
of Alexander the Great in the western section of his do- 
minions;' and are equally ready to recognise the Parthian 
employment of combinations of Greek letters to typify the 
mints of Drangia* and Chorasmia/ besides carrying on the 
evidence of the abbreviated definition of the local mints^ in 
the Fehlvi character/ down to the date of the Arab denomina- 
tion in Persia — we can scarcely hesitate to concede the pro- 
bability that the Bactrian Greeks observed some such custom. 
The obstacles to any conclusive assignment of the purport of 
these symbols^ consist not alone in the endless transpositions 
to which the various letters of any given monogram of ordinary 
complication may be subjected^ but in ^he parallel practice^ 
whichj we have reason to believe^ obtained^ of inscribing on the 
currency the names of mint masters and others connected 
with this fiscal brarich of State Government, couched in 
similarly combined literal ciphers. This is not the places 
however, to enter into any lengthened review of ' Major 
Cunningham’s theory, or its subordinate application; but, 
having said thus much in acceptance of the general principle, 
and being prepared to say even more in praise of the labour 
and assiduity the author has bestowed on his task, I may be 
permitted to add, that he appears to have pushed his theory 
into needlessly severe trials, in his, perhaps, laudable anxiety 
to prove its complete comprehensiveness. — E T.] 

These coins are decidedly the most ancient of Hindu 
type which are known, and yet, being of pure gold, they 
are generally in a perfect state of preservation, and the 

^ r jBv. fr. *Aradiis.* Mionnet, Supp. iii. 19S. *Odoiiui,’ ikiA^ 206.] 

s ' Lincuav, Buprft cit.1 

a ' Unpabluhed Parthian (British Mnaenm) Monogram, XOP.] 

* Journal of the Boyar Aaiatio Society,” xiii.] 
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ehaiaoters, thou^ iinknown, are very dearly defined; 
many of them resemble the Tibetan form of Bani^t. 
Most of them may be recognized in the inscriptions (or 
descriptiye titles) over the sculptures at Mah&balipuram, 
described by Mr. Goldingham in the ‘Asiatic Besearches,’ 
vol. y., page 79 : and as these seulptures are said by tra- 
dition to represent the personages and acts of the Mah6- 
bhdrata, the value of some of the letters may perhaps be 
hereafter recovered. In point of age the coins can only 
belong to the Maurya, the Sunga, the Eanwa or the 
Andhra dynasties of Mr. Wilson’s catalogue (315 b.c. to 
428 A.D.) 

Fid. 15 is copied from a gold coin, presented to me by Captain 
Wade, who discovered it near Firozpur: it agrees precisely with 
figs. 5 and 7 of Mr. Wil^n’s plate ; the former of which, stated to be 
taken from a drawing of a coin in Colonel Mackenzie's collection, 
seems to have been reversed by the artist, to assist the engraver, and 
inadvertently retained in that position. Every letter of the legend 
is identical in the three coins. ' 

[This is a coin of Samudra Gupta, see plate xxii., etc., 
in/rA] 

Fie. 13 is firom fhe .ealing-waz impieBnon of a coin belonging to 
Br. Sviii^ : it coireeponds preciselj vith No. 6 of Mr. Wilson’s plate, 
haying the trinU or trident of Sfiya in lien of the bird of Viriinu. 

These two coins are of the description just alluded 
to. They have been found at Agra, Mathurd, XJjjain, 
Ajmir, and even in Bengal Mr. Wilson possesses one 
found in a tank in the HngU district. The mixture of 
mnblems on these coins might almost persuade one that 
they were forgeries, but that no two have hitherto been 
seen identically the same, and it would be manifestly 
impossible to foi^ a new die for each, eqNxnally when 
their price is little beyond the value the metal The 
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female on the leverse sometimeB sits on a weU-fomed 
chair or settee, sometimes in the Lidian &shion on a 
lotos-flower, at others, like Durgd, on a lion die holds 
a cornucopia in the left hand, in the right a scarf or 
riband; a glory encircles her head; her left knee is 
bare. 

The obverse represents a king clad in a coat of mail, 
and with scale armour on the legs ; where the coin is 
worn (as in flgure 16), the dress exactly resembles the 
modem coat and trowsers. The head-dress in flg. 13 
has a resemblance to the Sassanian or Persian cap. The 
left hand is invariably raised, as if holding a spear : the 
right is extended, as if placing an offering on a small fire- 
altar. This hand is more clearly defined in fig. 15, than 
in any coin of the class I have seen ; and it may be 
questioned, whether the action is not rather that of 
plucking a flower, for an artist would hardly represent 
the hand in so hot a position, were the object below a 
flre-altar ! 

As another anomaly in these coins, it may be re- 
marked that the letters on the left of the prince, in fig. 
16, are identical with the Tibetan trilitend compound 
pronounced as ch or with the inherent short 
vowel a, or aha ; this combination forms no word in 
the Tibetan language, but with the vowel sign i (sbi) 
it would signify * generic ’ or ‘ general,’ as apyi d'pm 
(pronounced aU-fon) * viceroy’ or ‘ governor-general.’ 

Now the Tibetan alphabet, according to Ifr. Csoma 
Edrds, was only formed as a modification from the 


' rMi ColoBol Tod*i plate. 
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Sanskrit model in the seventh oentuiy of our esra, up to 
which period it were difficult to conceive that the 
characteristic monogram of Baotria should have been 
preserved. The two first letters of the side inscription 
also resemble the Tibetan •pa^ or if the antecedent dot be 
an r, pra. 

On the right hand, in fig. 15, is a standard resembling 
in some sort a Boman eagle ; it is probably the Oaruda, 
or bird of Vishnu, and if so, is a proof of the connection 
of this coin with the ascendancy of the Vaishnava 
sects. 

Of this peculiar class of coin, the plates in the ‘Asiatic 
Besearches’ afford numerous varieties. I now pass to 
another type, more recent perhaps by several centuries, 
but more rare than the preceding. The legends are 
here decidedly in the Devanagari character; yet the 
devices still bear a near analogy to their Grecian proto- 
types: the horseman, the bull, the lion, the seated 
figure, are revived with variations of dress and attitude, 
but it seems to have been contrary to the feelings or 
taste of the country to represent the human &ce, or 
perhaps the artists found themselves unequal to the 
task. Mythological subjects were better suited to the 
Hindds. The bull of Siva, the Singh of Durgd, the 
Oaruda of Vishnu; Ganesa, Hanumdn, and similar 
devices, predominated until the latest period in the coins 

Southern India and Ceylon ;' or until tho progress of 
Muhammadan conquest interdicted the privilege of 
coining to the tributary Hmdd princes; 

* Soe plates iii. iv. * Asiatic Bcsearcbcs,’ xvii. i and Mr. Wilson's remailis on 
the * Bfcmatankas^* *Gariida-Mjdfar|' ite. ' 
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From the desultory mode in which materials are col- 
lected for my plates, and from a wish to avoid delineating 
any that have already appeared in print, it is impossible 
for me to give a connected train of Hindd coins ; and 
the student must refer to the plates in the * Asiatic 
Besearches,’ vol. xvii, for more ample information. The 
medley of iypes once collected and preserved, however, 
may eventally afford the means of a proper classification, 
although it cannot be attempted in the present state of 
our scanty knowledge. 

Fig. 11 is an unique coin in Dr. Swincy*8 poBsesBion. I have a 
sealing-wax impression, from the Bhaipness of which I conclude the 
original to be of gold. 

Obvxbse. — horseman mounted and holding a speac with the right 
hand : the horse is ornamented with trappings in the native style. A 
curious scroll or symbol appears^ front. 

Bevebsb. — Siva’s hull kneeUng in die attitude of the images of 
Nandi in the temples. He is also dothed in ornamental trappings. 
Above, are dharacters which seem to form the words ift ^ Sri 
Samagri imta in ancient Ndgarl ; the N written T( b met with in one 
of the inscriptions deoyphered by Wilford, * Asbtio Researches,’ ix., 
104. No such name as Bamagri Deva occurs in t^e catalogues of Hindd 
dpunft^es of Central India or Magadhd; but the import of the words 
may perhaps be understood as an honoriflo appellation; signifies 
* whole,’ 'entire.’ Were it possible that the fourth letter were an 
old form of we might ascribe the coin to Samanta.Deva, the first of 
the Ajmir princes, who reigned, according to Wilson, in a.d. 600. 
But such a ooigectiire b not warrantable. Wilford says, the titles of 
Sri and Ikva wbre assumed by the descendants of Kama, as ' Sri 
Kama Deva,’^ etc. We may therefore ascribe thb coin to the Andhra- 
jatiya or Andhra-bhri^ dynasty, some time anterior to the Muham- 
mad invasion. 

[This class of coin b more fully described in the text il- 
lustrative of pi. zxv. infrdi] 

Fie. 12. — Two copper coins of thb db were brought by Dr. J. M. 


1 ' Aibtio Beiearohei,* b. page 104. 
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Bnad^, team NepU, in a collection of {he come of that country; and 
I hare inserted a dncwing of them here, both as a Mr pledge tiiat 
otiiar ancient Hindd cmns aie forthcoming in (hat hithorto unexplored 
region, and as fotnidiing aoma rery legible diaractera in a daaa of 
onn of ftequentoccnnenoe^ both in gold and copper. The lion or Sinha 
on (he rererse agrees with fig. 8, and with llg. 12 of plate iL The 
ntting fomale figure on the obrerse may be identified with figs. 1, 11, 
12, 13, 14, 16, 17, and 40 of 'Wilson, and with the fimrth series ti 
Tod : tile characters are, howerer, of a different class, the ^ tn> 
stance, like (hat of fig. 14, in (he last plate, mme resembles (he 
Bengilf finrm W, and is found on the ancient grants and inscriptions, 
between .the fifth and twelfth centuries. The nail-headed diaraoter 
is noticed by Col. Tod, as predominating in all the inscriptions of the 
Mauri princes of Chitor, from (S. 465 to S. 1101) A.D. 400 to 1185. 

[Having conduded Prinsep’s original paper. Art. lY., 
I now proceed ta introduce a detailed description of the 
coin of Abdullah bin Hdzim (pi. v. fig. 8 ) ; and, as I shall 
have to employ an unexpectedly large amount of Pehlvi type 
in the coarse of this note, I think it may be as well that I 
should anticipate tbe exhibition of the mitire alphabetical 
series (which I had designed to retain for the Palseographie 
illustration of Art. IX.), and insert it at once in this place. 

The following list displays — ^First, the Pehlvi alphabet as 
pointed, or distinguished by diacritical marks, under the qrstem 
of the modem Pdrsis ; Secondly, the simple or normal letters 
placed in juxtaposition with the Arabic diaractm, to whose 
several phonetic values they may be held to reqmnd ; Thirdly, 
the modifications to which the simple letters are subjected, in 
(heir combinations with one another: though it must be 
remembered, that the single set of Arabic equivalents here 
inserted, are each and all liable to permutation, under tiie 
same rules as those afifeeting (he variants entered in the second 
comparative table. 
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I—MODEBN PEHLVI. 


1 

41 

\ 

A. 

12 

1 

cl/ K. 

2 


imJ 

B. 

18 

•• 

jj/ G. 

8 

f 

CJ 

T. 

14 

y 

J L. 

4 

«? 

C 

J. 

15 


r “• 

5 

m or ^ 

A 

c 

KH. 

16 

1 

^ N. 

6 

) 

J 

D. 

17 

* 

J 

7 

J 

R. 

18 

41 

» H. 

8 

s 

J 

Z. 

19 

i 


9 

A» or -tJ 

u- 

8. 

20 


E CH. 

10 

HO 


SH. 

21 

0 

V 

11 

1- 

t 

OH. 





n.— OomniTABta Somm of tri Nobiuii Lnnat nr Ifoonx Fiasuir. 

1 8 ^ ^ GH. 

2 ^ B. 9 ^ (iJ' K. 

8 f# C.) O J T,TH,Z. 10 I* M. 

* ^ J c) ® or 11 I U J N. or W. 

8 ^ J 2. 18 ^ or J ( v^or ^?) 

8 t/« So 18 ^CH. ^Jj 

7 ^ SH. 14 ff or uJ P* or F. 






III.— CoxFOUim. 





•Hr 

n 

6 


ri. 

10 




4H 

*/' 

v' 

7 

r 


11 

IV 



iJ 



(jJb for ^ 

12 

(0 

«-4 


d 


8 


uxt 

18 


CWJ 


jy 

i*' 

9 


cr* 

14 

11 

.» 

ny 


> [It will bo Mon thit I hoTO vfoallj deported from tho itriet loiter of tho 
ori^ted, in tho Fonten tmueripiteii of tho rodondant final )nm ^ fn wUdi I 
enbatiiiite n aim^ inMo.] 
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The PehlTf coins of the entire series of the Arabian Eha> 
li& and local goyemors, are mostly uniform in type and device, 
of whidi the engraved specimen may be accepted as an ordi- 
nary example. 

It bears, on its obverse ftce, in Pdilvl diaracters : 


To the left . . . 

To the right. . | 

On the margin, in 
On the reverse it has : 




mde Enflo letters, 



On the left of the altar, cs .««iA (JiJtt *-• f fsja^ 

On the right of the altar, . . . ^ f llerv. 

To give a general idea of the present state of our know- 
ledge of this series of coins, I annex an outline list of those 
governors of whom we have satis&ctory identifications, together 
with a detail of the chief cities wherein they struck money. 


Jrti and (hMrmn </ linta, tit,, pmiem to tkt tk$ toktofo, 

and Ho introdnoUon of K%f» a$ tho pjfMal odfMkt 


1. Ziiiri AM Soflin . . . a. jr|^ D&r&bgird, a.e. 48.‘ 

B . A.H. 61,68,54. 

0. jBaarah, a.e. 66. 
o. Nahr[v4n,M.], a.b. 62. 

n. .9) A.X. 62. 

r. A.x. 64. 

2. ICodvia, with the title of 

<AmiroftheKoreidi’l*A. IMMbgird, a.h. 48. 


* [Mr. Budoe EUioi^ of Batna, has a aaeoad qpedinan of this ailntage.] 

* [laaostaotODiittoiBaBtioBfiiatlataiidaloiieiafliisiiitarptstatloB; Ftoftaor 

OtahaoMB and Dr. Moidtaiaim baing both agaiiist me : the fbnnar origbiallj dtaigaad 
to iatarprat fbo titular lagead u ‘ fha givara of atraa^;* nhfla tho 

lattw, ooRaetiagboth Olabaaaaa aad ajnd^ adopta the vectioa of (Jlajjjkt) 
ddririag fha that mid froBi the PAM pnsn *ioal,^ aad traadatiag tbs 
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2. Modvia, under the style of 
‘ Abdallah, Amir of the 


Eoreidi’. . . . 

• A. 

D&r4bg^, 

a.h.63, 54,67. 

S. Abdolxalmiaii-i Zeid? 

. G. 

Basrah,^ 

A.H. 52. 


A. 

Ddr&bgiid, 

A.H. 54. 

4. ObddoUah-i Zl&d . . 

. A. 

fr 

A.H.46,66.PQ* 


C. 

Basrah, 

A.n. 58, 59, 




60, 64. 


B. 


A.H. 58. 


0- iSd 

Tezd? 

A.H. 56, 58. 

5 . Sdim-iZfdd . . . 

. 0. 

Tezd? 

A.H. 56. 


H. 

Ehuziat&n, 

A.H. 66. [*]• 


compound as up of self’ or 'soul.* ! ['Zeitschrift/ 1864, p. 167]. I am not 

yery anzions to ineist on the finality or penection of my own transcription from 
any giyen Pehlyi original that has not mther context or historical authority to 
support it. A glance at the table of characters exhibited aboye will indicate, in a 
yery modified degree, the permutations all unpointed Pehlyi words must be liable to ; 

but| when to this 1 add that, in the coin-writing, the jn a is usually indistingnish- 

able firom the M a (i.e. ^ ^ ^ i HO ^ transformed, at the 

option of the reader, into a yery extensiye diyersity of literal combinations, I may 
haye commenced to giye a limited idea of the real difficulties to be contended against. 
Howeyer, to return to the true test of original documents, I am in a position to 
affirm, apart from the improbability of these associations, that the letters on the fiye 
coins 1 naye examined will not answer to either of the readings suggested in oppo- 
sition to my own.] 

* [Dr. Mordtmann asserts that the (> t . which I conceiye to be an abbreviated 

form of JBoirahf ought to be read a s Bif 'and be held to stand for 

BiAfr^mi (p. 169). I do not agrbe with him! * Journal of the Royal Asiatic 
Society.’ xiii. 398]. 

* [The two coins marked [*] bear on their reverse surfaces the written date 

twenty-six.’ This I have assumed to be an error, or an imperfect 

rendering of ‘sixty-six’ (‘Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society,* xi. 290). Dr. 
Mordtmann does not appear to accept my rectification, but prefers to retain the ex- 
pressed numbers in all tneir original cmoity (‘Zeitschriit,’ 1864, pp. 164-167) ; and 
he fturther contributes a new exam^e of a proximate date, ‘twenty-seyen,’ which 
occurs on a coin of Obeidullah-i-Zlftd, from the mint numbered 27 in his list 
(p. 19) ; and dassed under 89 in my latest plate ('Journal of the Royal Asiatio 
Society, xiii. pL i). I haye been compelled to- aomit the ^parent issue of post- 
humous coins in finis series (‘Journal or the Royal Asiatfc Society,’ xiii. 408), but 
I am scarcely prepared for the appearance of medals fbreshadowmg not only the 
coming gieatn^ but eycn anticipating the yery birth of those whose names th^ 
bear ! Suffice it to say, that if the coin impressed with the designation of Selim-i- 
Zifid, associiited with the number 26, is to be attributed in accordance with Hijra 
dates, it must haye been struck some ten or eleven years before the ushering 
into existence of that individual ! (Oddey, quoting MS. Laud 161 a, p. 281, edition 
of 1718, ‘ A.H. 61 ’ ‘he wu then 24 years A age.^] 
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CiSf. rr. 


5. Sdiffl'i Ztfd . . . . i. Herr, a.h. 63 to 67 


J. 

^Jt Eer&t, 

oontinuoudy. 
A.B. 66, 67. 

X.. 4j|| Babd, dietrict 



of Mer7. 

A.H. 67. 

L. 

lfS^l)^Memlr<!id, 

a.h.63,64,67. 

6. Tostd, under the style and 
title of < Abdullah, Amir 

of the Eoieiflh ’ . . .a. 

Ddi&bgird, 

A.H. 60 (1C. 

X. 

fSJS 

p. 160). 

A.H. 63. 

7. Aumar-i OheiduUah . . c. 

Basrah, 

A.H. 65. 

ir. 

|4i^^ Eeim&n, 

A.H. 65. 



a.k.68,60,70. 

s. 

Ehuziitiii, 

a.h.68, 69,70. 

X. 

fdJS 

A.H. 69, 70. 

8. Abdal As(a>i Abdullah 



Amir, tu. (pi. iii. 

< JonnialBoyal Aaiatio 

Bodetyp zii. . . . 0. 

Teed, 

A.H. 66. 

9. AbdullalilnnZobeir,zni. x. 

Kerm&n, 

A.H. 62. 

Abdullah>iZobdr,ziT. . x. 

99 

A.H. 63. 

„ unpubUshed. . . n. 

99 

A.H. 69. 

Abdullah, 'Amir of the 

Kmeish,’ zr. 2 . . . h. 


A.H. 63. 

„ ? XT. 1 and 3 . .V. 

? 

A.S. 66. 

10. AbduUah-i Hdsim. . . i. 

Menr, 

A.H. 63-70. 

L. 

HenraMd, 

A.H. 69. 

0. 

Balhh ? 

a.e.67,68,69. 

X. 

Bab&, 

A.H. 67, 68. 

11 . Huhammad-i Abdullali . j. 

JSetd^ 

A.H. 67. 

12. Amnu'i Abedoan ? . h. 

Khuristtiii 

A.H. 72. 

13. Abdal<malik, 'Amir of the 

Xbreiah,’ zziT. . . . h. 

99 

A.X. 78. 

Abdal-malik-i ICerwdn^zii i. 

Herr, 

.A.Xo 75e 

14. KhaM-i Abdullah ? . n. 


AtK. 

c. 

Basrah. 

A.H. 75. 
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15. llohallib-i Abu Safrah . b. a.h. 75, 76. 

A. D&r&bgird, a.h. 76. 

16. Omiah-i Abdullab. . . f. Seistan, a.h. 73. 

Q. Khur&a&n, a.h, 73. 

L. MervaMd, a.h. 74. 

17. Ecjdj bin Yusaf {Name ‘ 

tn Kufie) B. 

80, 81. 

H. f6\4» A.H. 78. 

Even the reduced list of the coins of the early Arab Go- 
▼emors, which I here transcribe^ demands a certain amount of 
comment in reference to that most perplexing enquiry — the 
identification of the Pehlvi names of mints ; more especially 
as a writer whose learning and numismatic opportunities I 
have reason to respecti has^ in some instances^ arrived at con- 
clusions opposite to my own. 

My last Essay on the subject does not appear to have 
reached Dr. Mordtmann’s hands till after he had completed 
his most recent memoir on Sassanian coinages so that I have 
the advantage of him in the independent evidence I have 
collected ; and which he had had no means of considering 
when he expressed many of the opinions from which I dissent. 
Dr. Mordtmann has been more fortunate than myself in access 
to the striking amount of specimens he quotes in such elaborate 
detail ; but^ on the other hand^ my materials have been more 
complete in the Arabian section of the Pehlvi series^ to which 
alone I am about to advert. So that, although Dr. Mordtmann 
counts his imperial Sassanians almost by thousands, he has not 
added a single Arab to my list, nor suggested any satisfactorily 


> [My earliest naper dates June, 1849: *Joiunal of tbo Boyal Asiatio Society,’ 
zii, p. 258.— Dr. Moidtmann’s first article was published in the ’Zeitsebrift* of 
IMO. — My second notice on tbo subject appeared in the ’Journal of the Boyal 
Asiatio SocieW,’ for 1852, xiii. p. 871.— Dr. Mordtmann’s last Kssay will bo found 
in the ’Zeitsenrift’ for 1854 : hu supplementary note to which is dated.* Constanti- 
nople!, 27th June, 1858.'] 
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improved' reading for either my accepted or conjectural tran- 
scriptions of the names of the early warriors of Islfim. 

Of the mints above enumcratedj I have to notice seven, 
in the assignment of which wc do not concur. The first in 
order of the undetermined names is that expressed by me in 
modem Fehlvi as Mordtmann objects both to the 

transcription itself, and to my rendering it into Arabic as on 
the following grounds : — First, that the Fehlvi nomenclature 
should necessarily follow an Aramesan original, and not an 
Arabic one ; Secondly, that the old Fersian name of the place 
in question was and not Beizfi; Thirdly, that the 

original three letters on the coins read palpably as ausj , UaJ 
Besa or Feaa. 

In reply to the first argument, I would remark; as regards 
the Aramaean requisition, that I was not aware it had yet been 
conceded that Fehlvi was definitively or exclusively a lan- 
guage of that class ; besides which it is very doubtful how 
much the word itself is peculiarly Arabic ; we have fo, 
and Chaldee P)’, pM, and besides the Fersian ' white.’* 


^ [Dr. Moidtmanii has e^ayed to correct my reading of Ko. zziii by sabstitnting 
for If there were any historical sup- 

port for the alteration suggested, I should not be disposed to object to minor ortho- 
graphical discrepancies^ out this seems to me to be a mere futile attempt to 
Slter without amending ; it is easy to show that Arab names, in the imperfect 
expression of the criginals through the medium of the limited and inrapropriate 
PmilTi character, might be subjected to an almost endless Toriety of transformations. 
But| e?en concedug the new Torsion of the patronymic (which is not at all jus- 


tified by the form of the second letter, or the absence of the duplication of the 41 

which is constant in MohalliVs own coins), it is to be remarked that the name of 
‘Nomaira’ does not appear in the detail of the sfms of Mohallib, ten in number, 
enumerated by Tabari, whereas the designation of figures at the head of the 
list; and Moghaira is forther noticed by that author as dying in £horfts&n^ in 82 a.b., 
while his father was occupied beyond the Ozns (Tamri, cap. 107}. The casual 
record of his death in this mere of history, may he tam to indicate that he 
had arriTed at some mark and prominence during his lifotime. (See also Itm 
Kotaiba,Gott 1850,p. tVV.}] , 

* [So also fO, Gr. J^paiwf^ "'doth of Byasus,* so called from its 

whiteness.^ Oeaenius. Yullers continues the comparison thus, SjJj (also) 
purus, (illCgAj peculiari tw.^SI ne dubio est hind, quod etiam et 

scribitur, et e S. ortum est.*'] 
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Next, in respect to the Persian name of * Beiz&/ as given 
b]^ Abnlfeda from Ibn Haukal, I would observe that 

Fesa likewise had another name in olden time, viz., 
and in neither case do we know when the changes in nomen* 
dature occurred ; but, while olgecting to insufficient reasoning, 
I can concede much to an argument that is not urged against 
me, which is tbat Ui appears as a mint city in the immediately 
sequent series of Kufic mintages, while Beiz& only occurs in 
Derbend.* 

Lastly, I would most willingly surrender all opposi- 
tion, if my ffic-similes, and the original coins 1 am able 
to refer to, would permit my reading the name as Dr 
Mordtmann does, J USt ; but, although in some specimens 
the word might be so rendered, yet the clearest examples 
from Firoz (468, 488 A.p.) to Hejij bin Tusaf, almost in- 
variably separate the second letter, which I suppose to be 
an e from the preceding and following consonants ; and 
the Ffroz coin (in the British Museum), which is my 
starting point, gives the third letter as a clear and manifest 
Sassanian the definite outline of which character, as it 
was then the custom to shape it, scarcely admits a doubt of its 
true value. Otherwise, Fesa would be to me the best and most 
obvious reading,* but both the ^ and the ^ are clearly op- 
posed to its acceptance; neither, on the other hand, must I 
admit, does satisfactorily render the .Arabic Vao ; — ^but 
as the geographical question involved merely extends to 
the choice of one city or another in a given province, the 
whole of which province ordinarily belonged to the Arab 
governors on whose coins the name of the town appears, 
there is nothing in the doubt which need greatly disturb my 
arrangement of the general series. 

^le next mint in my list above quoted, in which we do 

I [Hsiass IibUai.] 

* [8ti<&el, p. 8 ; Fiahn, a.b. 81, p. 7.] 

* [Bee * Jounial of the Bojil Anatie Bocistjr,’ zii., 800, note.] 
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not fully accord, is that marked D, which ]>r. Mordtmann 
accepts as Nahrv&n ; from the early Sassanian examples of the 
monogram that I had met with, where the letters a and h 
are often discriminated, I had come to the conclusion that the 
a was the preferable transcription for the second character in 
our tri'literal compound. (See my mint No, 86 * Journal of 
the Boyal Asiatic Society,’ xiiL). But as neither this nor the 
two &llowing mints axe of frequent occurrence, the historical 
points dependent upon their due appropriation are too slight to 
need any lengthened comment in this place.* 

The mint marked 6 (No. of my last list) I have always 
expressed doubts about.* I was once inclined to look upon it 
as jSa Yezd, but my faith in the attribution, never strong, 
has been further shaken by the discovery of another ortho- 
graphical form for the same name, viz., Etht , — ^though 

this objection would be by no means insuperable. However, 
under no circumstances can I agree with Dr. Mordtmann, who 
desires to make the compound into Siifcesf<&». If my diffi- 
culties as to the non-conquest of Yezd by the Arabs at so 
early a date of the Hijra as appears on the class of ' 

coins bearing this monogram, are to hold good, these ob- 
stacles will tell with increased force against the more extended 
conquest of Sejestdn ; but I join issue more definitively on 
the fi>rm8 of the letters on the coins themsdves, which I 
have examined, transcribed, and copied in fim-simile in my 
own plate i. No. 4fi,* and no human ingenuity that J am 
master of could ever enable me to transform the final j {ato 
the • which ^Sikestfin’ is asserted to require in its initial 
syllable I 

* [Iina7,lioweT«r,obK!m,«MjNUMwi;thsttlieniiioianr]tatofs»satofooaiMtaer 

in Dr. Moidtinanii*i nndning% m terted Mm- w : he loceptt sNilTi fat 
U; wiOk the long 1 in ^ lint qrllaUe (See his No. 17, pp. 14, lU), while in his 
FchM mint for he depriTes the name ofthst requisite Towd (No. 26, p,lQ] 

* [* Journal of the Boyal Aaistie Society,* zii. pp. 281, 326; liU. 403 ] 

* ['Journal of the Boyal Asiatic Society,’ xjii.] 
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The monogram h ia assigned hesitatingly ' by Dr. Mordt- 
mann to And&mesh in Khozistim, I prefer to retain it 

as fs|ji Hath, for Ehuzist&n. 

The mint indicated by the letter K, 1 assign to one of the 
districts of Merr^ some such locality must needs be claimed 
for it, firom its frequent occurrence on the coins of tiie 
goremors of Khor^sfri, or of those connected with them, 
combined with its non-appearance on the money of the 
administrators of more westerly provinces. Dr. Mordtmann 
once ventured to read it as Babylon ;* having abandoned that 
interpretation, he now desires to make it m» *die Fforte,’ 
and to apply it to the ^Besidens* at Madain, or any 
other seat of government.^ 

The mint fSAs st, classed under the letter M, is declared 
by Dr. Mordtmann, in accord with M. Olshausen,* to represent 
ja^\ ( Arab.yc)^l ) Persepolis. That it typifies some mint not 
very distantly removed from tiiat part of the country is dear, 
from its association with (B) (H) fS)4i and (N) Kemdn 

on the coins of Aumar-i-Obeidullah, who governed Persia, etc., 
for Mosfib, but I do not adopt its attribution to Persepolis, as I 
am not prepared to read without the initial U 

I have classed the entire set of the terminal additions to the 
simple name of Kermfin, under the general heading of that 
province (marked N), as my space, already too much encroadied. 
upon, will scarcely admit of the ducidation of the various 
details necessary to the. full determination of the. severd 
localities involved. 


I [Fags 18, No. 33, "mo odor mM.*' Taf. iT.No.34.] 

* [IC7 antlunlty for this ia tha ' MnrisUpolpIttila. TIm foUowing ia tha origiiial 

■ago: — 

[•If J-'V mV ^ fejW 

* [*ZeitwliriftderDeatschenmoig€iiliUidifdien Gesollfchaft,’ 1850, p. 93.] 

* [* Zoitiebzift,' 1854| page 12.] 

» [Page 18 .] 
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The mint city embodied in the letters I con- 

sider to be the ancient Balkh^ in spite of much that I am aware 
may be urged against the attribution.' Under any circum- 
stances, however, I look upon Dr. Mordtmann’s notion of any 
possible transformation of the word into Zdbulistdn, 

as simply out of the question ; more especially as the Indo- 
Sassanian coins have already furnished us with the true 

Pehlvi orthography of that name in the form of 
* 

There are a few mints whose attribution is altogether un- 
certain, which, like the names of many of the governors of 
whom we have no historic record, I have intentionally omitted 
from this general summary. The full details of each may be 
consulted in the several papers of Dr. Mordtmann and myself 
referred to above.— -E.T.] 

' PYendidSd,* Anquetil da Fenon, i. 226. Heerai,ii.818. MoseB of Chmne, II. 
c. ii. pp. 6i, 188.] 

* [‘ Jou^ of the Bojral Asiatic Society/ xii. 848.] 
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V.— DISCOYEET OF AN ANCIENT TOWN NEAR 
BEHAT, IN THE DOiB OP THE JAMNA 
AND GANGES. 

By Capt. P. T. Catttlet, Suporintendcnt, Do&b Canal. 

(Extract of a Utter read at a Meeting of the Aeiatic Society of Bengal^ SQM Jan, 1834.) 

“ I haye this day despatched for tho museum a number of coins of unusual 
interest, from their having^ been found on the sito of an ancient (apparently HindQ) 
town, which site is now seventeen feet below the general surface of the country, and 
upwards of twenty-five below that of a modem town near it. I will confine myself 
in this hasty notice to stating, that in consequence of the clearing out of the canal 
bed south of tho Belka falls, near tho town of Behat, north of Sah&ranpfir, tho 
exposure took place ; and on the canal being laid dry shortly afterwards, the coins, 
etc., wero found amongst tho shingle in its bed. I may mention that this line is 
altogether distinct from that which is said to have formed the ancient canal; and, 
therefore, even were there not evident marks to the contrary, there can be no 
quibbling as to tho articles having been transported. In the present case, tho 
section directly above the inhumed city is os follows, the surface of the country at that 
point being, however, much lower than that on which the town of Behat stands 


A. Grass jungle with cultivation on the surface of the country 

B. River sand : 2) feet. 

C. A scam of sand with traces of shingle. 

D. Reddish clay mixed with sand 12} feet, 

£. Sito of ancient town 

F. Black soil fhll of pots, bones, etc., in which tho coins and other articles 

have been discovered 6 feet. 

Q. Bed of canal, 23 feet below the surface. 


**Tho level at £, or the site of tho ancient town, is distinct in section for about a 
quarter of a mile ; and wero it not for tho breaking down of banks, etc., it might be 
traced much farther : tho soil upon which the town appears to have stood is very 
black, and frill of bones and broken pots of different descriptions, bricks of a huge 
size and of unusual shape, appearing os if they had been made to suit the dnmlor 
form of wells ; pieces of the slag of iron-smelting furnaces (such a thing as smelting 
iron at Behat was never heard of), arrow-heads, rings, ornaments and beads of diffe- 
rent descriptions ; in short, an Oriental Herculaneum, for there appean every chance 
of tho discoveries being extended hereafter. Tho appearance of small pieces of 
kankar^ (amongst tho shinglo), of which I also send one or two specimens, is an 
cxtraordinaiy feature, as kankar is not known in this part of the country." 


' kankar^ *a nodule of limestone. 
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Note. — ^The probable date of Captain Cautley’s sub- 
terranean oily, to whatever cause its inhumation may be 
attributed, can be pretty well placed within cognate 
limits through the very fortunate discovery of many 
coins imbedded in the same place with the bricks and 
bones. The coins belong to three different species 
already made known through Mr. Wilson’s paper on the 
Society’s cabinet.’ 

l. The Indo-Scythic coin, or that having the figure 
of a man in a coat of mail, offering something on a small 
altar (Nos. 23 to 33, plate ii. ’ Asiatic Besearches,’ xvii.) 
which has been referred with much probability to the 
Christian era : — of this only one coin is recognizable out 
of twenly-six. 

II. The chief part of the coins belongs to the series 
No. 69, plate iii. of the same volume, of which nothing 
at all is known ; only two have hitherto been seen, one 
of which was dug up in cutting the trench of the new 
road from Allahabad to Benares: this, however, was 
square, as was a duplicate in Colonel Mackenzie’s collec- 
tion, but all those now brought to light are circular : 
they are identified with it by the elephant on one side, 
and by one or more singular monograms. Some of them 
differ considerably in other respects, having a Brdhmanf 
bull on the reverse, and an inscription in unknown 
characters round the edge. 

m. The third species of coin is of silver. A square 
lump with no regular impression, but simply stamped 
with various Chh&ps,’ as might have been the custom 

> Sco ‘ Asiatic Researches/ vol. xvii. 

• cfihdp, * seal, impression.’ 
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anterior to the general introduction of coined money. 
Of this ancient coin, the Mackenzie collection families 
abundant examples (plate v. figures 101 to 108), but his 
researches altogether failed in ascertaining their date, or 
even their genuineness, both which points are now satis- 
fiictorily developed by the present discovery. They must 
all date posterior to the Indo-Scythio dynasties in Bactria, 
and belong to a period when (as in China at present) 
silver was in general current by weight, while the inferior 
metals (for all of the present coins are not of copper) 
were circulated as tokens of a fixed nominal value. 

This discovery alone would be of great value, but it 
is only one of innumerable points for which we may 
eagerly expect elucidation from this Herculaneum of the 
East. 

The appearance and state of the tooth and bone sent 
down are also of high interest; they are not entirely 
deprived of their animal matter, though it is in a great 
measure replaced by carbonate of lime. . The tooth is of 
the same size, and belongs to an animal of the same 
&mily (Buminant), as those found in the Jamn4, pre- 
sented by Captain E. Smith at the last meeting ; but the 
mineralization in the latter has been completed, whereas 
in these it reiRains imperfect. 
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FUETHER ACCOUITT OF THE REMAINS OF AN ANCIENT 
TOWN, DISCOVERED AT BEHAT, kbab SAHARANPHR, 

By Capt. P. T. Cautlbt, Supt., Do4b Canal. 

{Jn a letUr to iho Soentary, read at the Ueeting of the 30^A Aprils 1834.) 

** With moro coins and other articles that have been found in our Herculaneum, 
I have now the pleasure of sending a sketch of the country in the neighbourhood of 
Bchat,' which will be moro descriptive of the ancient town, with the sizo and extent 
of the mountain torrents in its vicinity, than any explanation that I could give in 
writing : the tot'll absence, moreover, of any tradition of its having existed, and tho 
little information to be gained from natives on subjeets of this nature, unless coming 
under their immediate observation, places mo in dependence solely on the few notes 
that I have by me, which I fear are hardly worthy of the notice of tho Society. 

“ Tradition, but even that of the vaguest description, carries us back to the reign 
of Sh&h Jah&ii, as well os to that of Muhammad Shkh and his successors at the dis- 
solution of the empire. Sh&h Jah&n built a palace or hunting seat at the foot of the 
lower range of hiUs on a branch of the Jamn& river, about fourteen miles north of 
Bchat. This palace, which consists of a main quadrangle of 800 feet square, with 
numerous buildings and minor courts attached, is now in perfect min, the super- 
stracture only remaining in a few places, and that entangled and held together by 
arms and roots of the Bur (Ficus Indica) and othrf jungle trees ; at Raipur, Nyashahr, 
Fyz&b&d, and other places between ^hat and this palace arc remains of the same 
period in the shape of mosques; tombs, etc. ; and the forests in tho neighbourhood 
contain marks of a onco extended cultivation, and indication of the country having 
been more thickly inhabited than it is at present. It may bo fairly presumed that 
all the Musalm&n buildings now in existence in these localities are duo to a period 
posterior to the middle of the 17th century. Bchat itself contains a mosque and 
tomb near it, with only one brick house or enclosure, but a number of masonry wells, 
and is said to have been a large towi^ at the period alluded to ; but tho mins and 
tombs pointed out as the remains of this era arc south of tho present town, and in 
quite a different direction to tho antiquities that have been now discovered. 

** To a person at all acquainted with the strange revolutions that take place on 
tho surface, in the proximity of these mountain torrents, provincially termed *r&0B,’ 
the mere change of the river's course, or an extensive deposit of sand on a wide sur- 
face, thereby laying waste large tracts of cultivable soil, would not be at all sur- 
prising : such changes arc in constant progress, and things of annual occurrence \ 
The coarse of the Nog&on r&o has been so altered within the last half century, 
according to the information of a respectable Zamind&r or landholder who resides at 
Behat, that tho features of tho country are perfectly changed since his childhood : 
he mentions (a circumstance borne out by my excavations), that, in his recollection, 
‘all the country between the two rivers through which the present canal runs, and 
on which tho Bclka Falls are now constructed, was a low clay soil (dh&ka), with rice 

1 1[ Omitted in this reprint. Colonel Sir P. T. Cautlcy has been obliging enough 
to revise for me such portions of thu paper as were depciiacnt upon the oriinnal man 
for due illustration.] 
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cultiyatioii ; that this tract now is raised flro h&t'hs (cubits) by a deposit of sand* 
caused by one yery sovere rainy season, in which the present town of Behat was in 
jeopardy.’ This exactly corresponds with the canal excavations, the superficial five 
to seven feet of which was sand, reposing on a reddish sandy day ; the section at the 
point where the ancient town is buried diows the same deposit of 4| feet with the 
same substratum of clay ! The Behat khftla or ravine opening out into the Muskura 
river is said to have been much enlarged by the ancient canal, when great mischief was 
done to the neighbourhood ; referring to the last attempt at making use of this line 
as a canal by the Rohilla, Z&bita Kh&n, who has the credit of having carried water to 
the town of Jalkl&b&d and his fortified camp Qousgarh. I also desire to advert to 
the strange tortuous outline of thu ravine, as near it lies the old town at a depth of 
seventeen feet from the surface, with a super deposit of 12| feet of a reddish sandy 
clay. 

“The Muskura and Nog&on are torrents from the Siwalik hiUs, running parallel 
to each other in a north-westerly direction. These torrents arc separated by a tract 
of alluvial country, widen is contracted to a width of If mile at the point where the 
town of Behat (which lies equally distant between them) is situated. A ravine, rising 
on the north-east of Behat, drains this alluvial tract, and falls into the Muskura at a 
point south of and below the town. The native engineer who originally designed 
the Do&b Canal, and who in all cases took possession as far as he could of natural 
hollows, excavated a channel from the Nogkon torrent to the head of the ravine above 
mentioned, taking advantage thereby of the lower part of its course for the passage 
of the canal water. The difference of level between the bed of the Nogkon (which, 
it will be understood, is the most northerly of the two torrents), and that of the 
Muskura, at the point where the ravine joined it, was twenty-one feet ; the length 
of canal channel, with all the tortuosities of direction taken np by the engineer, was 
about three miles. The average fall or declivity of bed per mile, therefore, was seven 
feet; the bed itself consisted of sand and soil intrinsically alluvial. 

“ Now, it may be sux)poscd that had the canal water been allowed to pass over 
this lino without masonry or works of some sort to protect it from erosion, the wear 
and tear arising from a rapid under such circumstances would in a very short space 
of time have brought the Whole of the torrent of the Nog&on into the channel of the 
Muskura, thereby establishing a permanent junction between the two torrents at a 
point below the town of Behat. 

“ The existence at the present day of these torrents on separate courses led to the 
inference that here were the difficulties that interfered with the engineer in his 
original project. It was probable that the canal, if ever opened at all, was only 
maintained as an open channel for a limited period ; or that, on discovering the 
danger arising from such an excess of dope as twenty-one feet in three miles, the 
engineer had adopted the expedient of overcoming the difficulty by the construction 
of masonry works : the exposition of the old foundations and brick-work, accom- 
panied by other romaiiM to which I have lately drawn your attention, might have 
been the ruins of these ancient canal works. Such was the first impression on my 
mind on hearing that ruins had been laid bare at this particular spot, and it was in 
full expectation of having this view realized that my visit to them was undertaken. 
An examination of the locality placed all doubt out of the question. There was a 
distinct stratum of black soil at a considerable depth from the surface of the country, 
not confined. to a narrow limit, but extending to a considerable distance along the 
line of canal. The section exhibited by the cai^ channel was marked by the remains 
of a brick wall fit sif n, with here and there irregular masses of brick work, all of 
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which were confined to the etmtam ahoTO alluded to, which in its character waa 
precisely that of the soil on the lita of deserted towna and Tillages now existing 
elsewh^ rich in broken pieces of pottery, bones, sculls, etc. etc. There could he 
no doubt of the flsct that here was the site of a town or yillage hurried under the 
material brought down by the neighbouring torrents, and by the drift sands which 
to the present day are a remarkable feature of the country around Behat. The 
remains were distinctly those of domestic habitations, and were totally unconnected 
with works for canal purposes. At what period the catastrophe occurred which led 
to the desertion of the town, it is hopeless to inquire ; but I hare no doubt that there 
are many other towns similuly situated, and that accidental circumstances like these 
which hare led to the present discorery, will show that population existed in this 
region when the whole surface was on a much lower IctcI than it is at present.^ 
That the town is of great antiquity, there can be no doubt ; and to those con- 
Tersant in such matters— and I cannot refer to one better able to give an opinion than 
yourself— the coins which I hare submitted to you may offer the means of nnrayelling 
the mystery. 

** The surftce of the country on which the town of Behat stands does not exhibit 
any distinct basin or hollow ; on the contrary, one continuous slope with indentations 
at each of the rirers is a remarkable feature. The proximity of the sand-ridges in 
the immediate neighbourhood of the town and site of the ruins, and the directions 
in which they hare establish^ themselTcs, might lead to speculations ; but these are 
just as wdl aToided ; for if, as we must allow (from finding shingle and old beds of 
riyers many feet below the present surface) the surface has been undergoing ehangei 
we haye, with the agency of mountain streams and winds, data sufilcicnt to show 
that the inhumation of a city was nothing at all extraordinary. 

**It may be interesting, with reference to the constant change of surface in this 
region, to mention, that when engaged in constructing a bridge at the Tillage of 
Gandewar, about two miles higher up the canal than the Nogfion rfto, the difficulty 
of obtaining water for the works was such, that I waa induced to sink a shaft in the 
canal bed. The well was sunk thirty feet to water; the upper twenty feet was 
through the reddish sandy clay aboye-mentioned, below which was shingle or boulders 
exactly resembling those found now in the beds of all these riyers ; through ten 
fret of this shingle water was found. This nearly corresponds with the bed of 
shingle now laid bare south of the Bclka Falls, and amongst which the coins, etc. 
haye been found ; and I haye no doubt that it is all part of an extensiye line formerly 
the bed of the escapes from the lower mountains. If this is true, it goes far to 
proye a circumstance that I before mentioned in a communication to the Society, 
that the enormous discharge of matter from these lower hills is, in its distribntinn, 
gradually raising the surface of the whole country skirting their bases ! 1 may 
mention, that near a Tillage named Jytpfir, three mUes fonth of the K&low61a Peas 
(at whi<^ Pass water is irithin ten inches of the surface) a well was sunk for the 
reasons aforesaid sixty feet dtep through a succession ^ beds of shingle, without 
finding water at all. At a place six miles south of this again, water was within 
eight feet of the snrfrce. Thia phenomenon extends apparently on the whole 
Um between the Jamnk and Ganges; that is to say, water is near ^ snifree at the 
foot of the hills, and shews itself near the surfime again ten miles south, being in the 

At a Mint near Kulsea, ahcrai two miles north-west of Bdiat, bridn and coins 
similar to those here adyerted to^ were discoyeted in excayations on the right hank 
of the Muskura riyer, considerably below thesnrfime of the conntiy. 
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intennediate diitanoe at a great depth. In hnilding the maeonry dam on the 
Nog&on ri?er, water was foe^ at a depth of twenty-nine feet from the bed of the 
torrent ; the excaration being through beda of sand and day, but no ahingle. The 
only mark of building which haa been aa yet found in the aite of the old town is a 
portion of a foundation, the greater part of which had been cleared out and broken 
by the canal : the bridu were soft and friable. This foundation was sunk about four 
M in the blade soil, terminating on its surface. The great quantity of bricka 
scattered in the canal bed proTCs distinctly that many more foundations had been 
deared out, and it is possible that when I haye time to sink wdls in neighbouring 
points, BO as to detect the boundaries of these mins, I may bring to light matters 
of greater interest than those eren now before ns. The bricks discoyered are of a 
lar^ siae, and generally q^eaking, badly burned (similar to some that were found on 
a former occasion at Manukmow, near Sah&ranpfir, where a quantity of old foun- 
datknui were discoyered, consisting entirdy of the same siacd bricks) ; a number of 
them wedge-shaped S siSSS.d as if intended for well-bnilding, and better burned 
than the square ones. Amongst the fragments of pots were some which the natiyea 
recognised as resembling those now used in making indigo— long dliptical yesada! 
The fragments of pots, bones, teeth, and artidea of this description, are in 
abundance. In sinkfrig three wells on the west of the canal near the site of the old 
town, the same section of soil appeared, and the same artidea were discoyered on 
readdng the black stiatnm. I look forward with great interest to the time when I 
can haye leisure to make fhrther ezeayationB in the neighbourhood, enabling mo to 
form an idea of the extent of the diacoyery. 

At a spot considerably south, a lar^ masonry wdl was exposed in the ftsnd 
channel. I had this dear^ out and partly remoyed, supposing that there was a 
probability of making frirther discoyeries. I send to the Society an article (either 
lead or pewter wUch waa the only thing of metal found : a great quantity of 
* gha^ba’ or water-pots were taken out whole, as if they had fidlen into the wdl and 
sunk; the bonea also of two deer (bbraaingbs),* the horns broken in pieces, but the 
jaw-bones and other parts tolerably perfect. From the drcumstance of finding so 
many unbroken 'ghaias* the natiyea seem to condnde that this waa a town or 
yilla^ wdl, and not that in use for irrigation. If the andent town extended to this 
point, it would be extensiye indeed, but of this there does not appear to be any 
probability. 

** The presence of the deer's bones is easily accounted for, as a number of these, aa 
wdl as other wild animals, are constantly lost in galloping oyer the jungles, and 
foUinginto deserted wella. The wdl in question was doobUess oneof thiade^ption 
for a long time after dther the town or cultiyation for which it was intended was 
deserted, and fomained long open amongst the high grass and jungle which so rapidly 
obtain in this part of the country when the hand of man ia absent. All marks of 
this wdl were so oompletdy obliterated, that the present canal was excayated oyer 
it without its being discoyered. The bricka used appear to haye been of the same 
description as the square ones aboye described. 

«< Amongst the metal artidea found in the site of the old town, are a great 
number of * aalbis* or instruments in use in a Hinddstbni lady’s toilet for applying 
^snrma’ (antimony) to the eyes, made of copper apparently. To this droumstaace 

1 This small disc or whed does not bear any marks of antiquity.— J.P. 
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my attention was drawn by a native ^annfrr’ (goldamitb), who obaenred that now 
artidea of this description were never made of that metal. The great quantity of 
rolls of metal and wire found would lead a person to suppose that the main ex- 
humation at present consisted of a smith's shop I There are some other things, one 
bearing in some req^ts a resemblance to a small cannon (17), another to a button 
hook, etc. etc. The quantity of slag of iron smelting furnaces is a singular circum- 
stance, for although iron ore is found in the mountains at no great distance, it is not 
the practice now to import it in than state into the plains. 

“The number of coins found, and in my possession, is 170, amongst which are 
two intrnden that would, if they belonged to this town, very considerably reduce 
the antiquity of it; but from the circumstance of there only being two, and from 
their appearance (having no mark of that antiquity so eminently conspicuous in all 
the other coins found) I am much inclined to suspect that some of my myrmidons 
have been frdse, or that these are stray coins both of them are sent with this 
letter. My method of collection was by giving new coin for old, that is to say, new 
pice for all the old ones, and new rupees for all the old rupees discovered, and re- 
muneratiou according to the value of other articles : this may have raised the cupidity 
of some speculator to introduce these two Musalmkn coins into my cabinet. AU 
those upon which any mark is apparent, and all other articles worthy of transmission, 
will be sent to the Society's museum. 


MEHOIB ON THE ANCIENT GOINS FOUND AT BEOHBAH, 
IN THE KOHISTAN OF KABUL. 

By Chables Masson. 

(Soad at a Meeting of the Aeiatie Society of Bengal^ Aprils 1834.) 

[Mr. C. Masson’s first memoir on the ancient coins found at 
Beglir£m,m theKohist&n of Kdbulj appeared in the April number 
of the ' Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal ’ for 1884 ; it 
extends over no less than twenty-two pages of close type, and is 
illustrated by seyenty-two rather indifferent fac-similes of 
coins ; its value or utility has necessarily been superseded by 
the more learned and systematic work* of Professor H. H. 
Wilson, descriptive of the same medals. 1 therefore confine 
myself to such extracts from Mr. Masson’s papers as may 
serve to indicate the more prominent sites of his discoveries. 
Such details as are to be met with in his first memoir are 
inserted in this place, with a view to preserve, as far as 

^ Our anchor need be under no alarm whatever from the preience of theie two 
eoini, which must have been purely acddental, and in no way connected with the 
antiquities of Bchat; for on examination, one tumi out to be a paieA of Indor, the 
other of Lakhnaw, both known by their reqpective aymboli, and quite modem.— J.P. 

* [‘Ariana Antique:’ London, 1841.1 
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possible^ the continuous order of the original publications 
in the ^ Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal.’ A full 
recapitulation of each year’s acquisitions will be found at the 
conclusion of his third memoir^ immediately preceding Art. 
XII. of this scries of James Prinsep’s Essays. — E.T.] 

**In July of tho present year (1833), I left the eity of K&bul, to explore the 
districts north of it at the base of the mountains Hiuda Edsh, with the primary 
object of identifying the sito of Alexandria ad Caucasum. Although upon this 
question I defer a decision, until I can consult the ancient authorities, there being 
many spots which would agree therewith in a local point of view,— I was recom- 
pensed by the discoycry of numerous interesting objects, and among them the site 
of an ancient city of immense extent, on the plain now called Bcghr&m, near tho 
coniluenco of tho rivers of Ghorband and Panjshir, and at the head of the high 
road leading from Khw&jah Khcdri of Kohist&n, to Nijraw, Taghaw, Lughm&n and 
Jalalhbiid. I soon learned that large numbers of coins were continually found on 
tho plain of Beghr&m, and my first excursion put me in possession of about eighty, 
procured with difficulty, as their owners were suspicions of my motives in collecting 
them. Tho coins were of such a typo and description, as naturally increased my 
ardor in their research ; and, succeeding in allaying the mistrust of tho finders, I 
obtained successive parcels : until up to this timo (November 28th, 1833), I have 
accumulated 1,865 copper coins and fourteen gold and silver ones, the latter Brfih- 
manical and Kufic. Of course many of these are of no value, but I persevered in 
my collection, under tho hope of obtaining, ultimately, perfect specimens of every type 
and variety of coin ; in this 1 have but partially succeeded, so great is the diversity 
of coins found at this place, that every fresh parcel of 100 or 150 coins yields me 
ono or more with which 1 was not previously acquainted. 

** I may observe that, on my return from E&bul, from my first excursion, I found 
two persons there, busy in the collection of coins. I left them the field of the city, 
and confined my attention to the more distant and ample ene of Bcghr&m. Besides, 
as my object was not merely the amassing of coins, but tho application of them to 
useful purposes, I hailed with satisfaction the prospect of obtaining a collection from 
a known spot, with which they would have, of necessity, a definite connection, 
enabling mo to speculate with confidence on the points they involved. 

** I suppose that no less a number than thirty thousand coins, probably a much 
larger number, arc found annually on the *dasht’ or plain of Bcghrfim, independently 
of rings, seals, and other trinkets. Gold and silver coins occur but rarely. If we 
allow a period of fivo hundred years since the final extinction of this city (and I havo 
some idea that negative proof thereof might be adduced), and if we allow, as 1 pre- 
sume is reasonable, that tho same or not a less number of coins has been annually 
extracted from its site, wo have a total of fifteen millions, a startling amount, and 
which will not fail to excite curiosity as to this second Babylon, Tho antique 
treasures of Beghrfim, until their partial Aversion this present season, have b^u 
melted in the mint at Kkbul, or by the coppersmiths of that city and of Charik&r. 
The collection of them is made by Afgh&n shepherds, who sell them by weight at a 
very low price to itinerant * misgars ' or coppersmiths, who occasionally visit their 
tents ; and these again melt them down themselves, or vend them at a small profit to 
the officers of the mint." 

(i 
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NOTE ON THE COINS FOUND BY CAPTAIN CAUTLET, 
AT BEHAT. 

The acoompaaying plate (iv.) exhibits &ithful repre- 
sentations of some of the coins presented by Captain 
Gautley to the Society. Those numbered 1 to 6 are 
all of the same character, and, as &r as 1 know, 
entirely new to Hindd numismatology, although con- 
nected by a peculiar symbol with the fifth series of 
Colonel Tod’s plate ’ (fig. 19 of the present plate) ; also 
with the copper coins 68, 69, of IiIj. Wilson’s third plate’ 
(fig. 22 of the present plate) ; and with fig. 19 of Mr. 
Masson’s collection,’ in plate ix. of the April number of 
the ‘ Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal’ ; all three 
series in other respects differing materially firom one 
another. 

Fio. 1 may be looked upon as the type of this new series. It is 
a silver coin of the sise depicted in the engravings and weighs twenty 
grains. The silver has been so acted upon by long continued burial, 
that on arrival in Calcutta, wafered on to the folds of a letter for 
seourity, the removal of the wafor stripped off a thin film of silver from 
its Burfime. The impression however is still perfect and in deep relief. 

Obvzbsi. — A finnale figure clothed, in her right hand a stalk, 
bearing on its summit a large open flower (this emblem will be seen 
to be common to another class of Indian coins) ; on her right stands 
an animal, of the precise character of which it is difficult to make 
any positive assertion it has a stout straight trunk, which might 
pass for that of a deer or horse, but the head more resembles that of 
a bird, and is surmounted with a radiated crest, which at first right 
wears the appearance of horns. On the left of this nondescript animal 
is a symbol or monogram much resemhling character 6 of the Alla- 
h&b&d inaoription. No. 1, but square, instead of round, in the body. 
Ther' are other eharaoters round the margin but partially visible. 

I ‘TranwctioM «f tbs Bojal Asiatir. Sitiixitj,’ vd. i. 

* ‘Asistie Beseaxchsi,' vol, xvii. 

’ [ ' Ariana Autiqua,’ xv., fig. 26 reprodiioei the Mine, or a nearlj identical coin.] 
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IIeveese. — ^Tho opposite side of this carious coin presents an assem- 
blage of symbols, the purport of which it is difficult to divine. The 
principal figure in the eentre seems to represent a temple, a pyramidal 
building with three tiers of rounded suras, spires or domes, surmounted 
by a kalsa or pinnacle in the form of the letter T : the contour of this 
device resembles also the Hindu drawings of rocks and mountains, and 
it may bo intended to pourtruy some holy hill, connected with the 
mythology, or with the locality, of its place of coinage : beneath the 
pyramid is a waved line, wdiich may also depict the sea, and point to 
somo fabulous mountain in the ocean, as Lankd or Heru. To the 
right is another curious emblem, which, for want of more correct in- 
formation, we may call a tree of triple branch, standing in a frame or 
on a kind of chabutra or platform. To the left is the swastika emblem 
of four legs conjoined ; and below it a figure very similar in form to 
some compound Greek characters on the Bactrian coins. There is a 
legend around the margin consisting of the letters hitherto called 
Pchlvi, but which I think we shall soon find reason to denominate 
otherwise. 

[ Any remarks I may have to make on this coin had better 
be reserved for the illustration of the analogous piece delineated 
as fig. plate xix., under Art. X. A similar course will be 
pursued with most of the specimens in this plate.] 

Fio. 2. — copper coin, similar in every respect to fig. 1, but of 
inferior execution : in this the circles of the cliaitya or temple arc made 
square, and resemble common masonry. 

Figs. 3, 4, 5, are smaller copper (or rather white bronze) coins, 
stamped only on one side, except No. 5, which has a faint impress of a 
trisul on the reverse. The form of the tree is altered, and the frame 
below has, in some specimens, four compartments instead of two : the 
swastika is also exchanged for four circular rings. 

[ Prinsep subsequently discovered that the letters visible on 
coin 5 formed a portion of the word ^ j- 1 £ Malidrdjasal[ 

Fio. 0. — A copper coin weighing 163} grains, in imperfect pre- 
Bcrvation. The only variation in this coin from the type-coin (fig. 1) 
is that the pyramid contains two tiers instead of three. This circum- 
stance, however, constitutes the link of connection with the other 
scries of coins to which I have alluded; all of them having the 
cliaitya symbol in common. 

Fig. 7 is a small square copper piece, with an elephant on one 
side, the other of!ae(*d. 
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Tta. 8 is a umall ooppor coin proouzed by Lieut A. Conolly,' 
at Eanoig, upon whidi this ohaitya mark finrins the distinguishing 
emUem. A siniilar coin is in Mqor Htat^’s possession, obtained in 
Central Lodia. I dull have to recur to the subject in describing figs. 
19 and 23. 

Fiss. 9 and 10. — have introduced these two coins to duw that 
what has been called the Indo-Seythic series occurs ^ntifblly among 
the exhumed relics ot Behat 

The first of these, the B&jh and bull coin, must 
henceforward be entitled the Eadphises series, in com- 
pliance with the successful researches of Mr. Masson; 
the Eanerkos series also occurs as commonly among the 
coins transmitted by Gapt. CauHey, and as we know 
that them two coins bear Gheek inscriptions, and that 
their epoch cannot consequently be much posterior to 
the Bactrian dynasties, we may presume that all the 
descriptions of coins having the bhaitya symbol, being 
proved to be contemporaneous with these, must belong 
to the first centuries of the Christian era ; and conse- 
quently the destruction of the ancient city may be 
ascribed with tolerable certainty to the same early 
period. The drcumstance of so much money being 
discovered in one place would seem to denote that the 
catastrophe which destroyed the place was sudden, but 
the destruction is as likely to have been effected by the 
ravages of war, as by any convulsion of nature ; and, 
when once dep<^ulated, the place might easily l&ve 
been buried under the gradual deposit of silt washed 
down by hill streams, as described by Capt. Cautley. 

Figs. 11 and 12. These eoins are oonneoted with the above by the 
tree iyinbol, by their beiog stamped only on one ride, and by their 

' [The sdTentaroai oflhser who enhieqiieiitlT peiUhod with Cidonel Btoddait at 
Bakhlrt.1 
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being of white bronze : but in them the animal is decidedly the 
br&hmanl bulli and the inscription is in a different character. 

[ The letters character 

on 11 ; No. 12 reproduces the three characters yRlf. See 
Art. X .9 infrd.] 

Figs. 13, 14, 15, 16, 17, and 18, are introduced to give an idea of the 
other curiosities from Behat. The first is a black-and-white enamelled 
bead; 14, an ornament of the head-dress of some image; 15, a rin^ 
worn probably while performing certain religious ceremonies; 16, 
appears to be a weight moulded in the shape of a frog, as is the custom 
m Ava, and in many parts of India : it weighs 860 grains (precisely 
two tolas), or six Grecian drachma;, and is not corroded. Fig. 17 is 
the metal handle of some vessel : it is broken in half. Fig. 18, the 
Sal&is for applying Surma to the eyes, spoken of by Capt. Cautley as 
so numerous : in the present day they are generally made of zinc. 

Besides these articles, our flourishing Httle museum 
contains plain rings, arrow-heads, hooks, and rolls of 
lead, converted into semi-crystalline hydrated oxide by 
exposure to the moisture under ground.* Most of the 
copper coins, likewise, are in a very imperfect state, the 
pure metal not resisting corrosion nearly so well as 
bronze. 

HINDti COINS FROM THE RUINS OF KANAUJ. 

To confirm the assertion made above of the connec- 
tion of several other series with the Behat coinage, I 
have introduced at the foot of the present plate, drawings 
of some most interesting coins, procured by Lieut. A. 
Conolly, of the 6th Light Cavalry, at Kanauj, and this 
moment received from that officer at Oawnpore. 

Figs. 19 and 21. Silver coins, weighing 28 grains each (| drachm), 

> Soo note on a limilor change produced in sine nlateB, * Journal of the Asiatic 
Society of Bengal,' toI. ii., p. 437. The lead b partbllv conrorted into minium, and 
partly into protoxide. In some rolls the interior is still metallie. 
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coireqponding in every respect with Colond Tod’s fifth series^ in the 
head, on the obverse ; and in the circular inscription on the reverse : 
in 19, also, we find the central chaitya symbol, with five dots on the 
side, as in his coin. 

Colonel Tod’s observations on these rare coins are as 
follows : — 

** The fifth eeriee is entirely novel and tmeiplored. All I can eay of them is that 
they belong to a dynasty which ruled from Avanti or Ujjayan to the Indus, for in 
that whole tract I have found them. The first I obtaind was from the ruins of 
ancient Ujjjayan, twelve years ago, presented to me by Mr. Williams, resident at the 
Gykwar court, who first awakened my attention to their importance. He found 
them in Gutch, and in his company, I discovered others among the ruins in the 
Golf. The eharacter of the cpigraphe I have met with on rocks in Sanrashtra, in 
the haunts of the Suroi, the bounds of the conquests of Menander and ApoUodotus. 
I have little hesitation in assigning them to the Balhara sovereigns of Renaudot's 
Arabian ^vellcrs, the Bhalla Raes of Anhulwhra Fatan, who were supreme in those 
countries : * This Balhara is the most illustrious prince of the Indies, and all the 
other kings acknowledge his pre-eminence. He has, of these, pieces of silver called 
Tartarian drams. They are coined with the die of the prince, and have the year of 
his reign.*— Renaudot, p. Id. The Balhara dynasty had a distinct era, 376 years 
posterior to Yicramaditya.** 

The character of the circular legend in all these couio 
strongly resembles Sanskrit : — ^if the place of their dis- 
covery be a test of tho extent of empire in which they 
circulated, they will belong to a powerful monarch 
indeed, for Mr. Masson has found twenty at Beghram 
(of the same symbol at least), while they extend to 
Kanauj, Behat, and Ben&res on the east 

[Fig. 19 belongs to the Sih series, and 21 to a subordinate 
suite of the same class.] 

Pig. 20. A sUrer coin, weighing 84 grains; is eyidentljr of the 
same aeries ; but here the distinctive i^mbol is lost snd is replaced by 
a peacock with ei^Maded tail : the letters are not decTpheraUe. 

[The legends on these coins are given under Art. XL, in 
connection with figs. 10, 11, 12, pi. xxvii.] 

Pig. 22. A square copper coin, also firom Xananj, is already known 
as No. 68 of Wilson’s plate (arc ' Asiatio Besearcbe^* v<d. zvii.), 
which was dug up by Capt Vetch on the AUahdbdd road. It bears 
on the obverse an elegant and some other animal prostrate; on the 
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reverse, fhe chaitya symbol, the tree, and a cross, all of which prove 
its close alliance with the Behat coins. More of the general history of 
the whole series may yet be developed by future discovery. 

Fig. 23. A silver coin, weighing 7.7 grains, resembles a fanam of 
South India, but its type shows that it may be a genuine connection 
of the coins it accompanies. 

Fig. 24. A gold medal, weighing 123 grains. 

Obvebse. — ^A figure clothed in the Hindu dhotf, with armlets, 
holding a bow, as having just discharged an arrow through the head 
of a lion, or other monster, on the right; in his left he holds another 
arrow prepared; his right foot rests on the tail of the lion. Inscription 
in ancient Nagari, Hf ^ MaMrdjadhirdja Sru 

Reverse. — ^Either the same person, or a female figure clad in 
similar costume, seated upon the vanquidied lion, holding a large 
flower in the manner of a cornucopia in the left hand (see also figs. 
1, 4), and in the right, a kind of noose ; above which the lozenge 
symbol with four prongs, (16 of pi. xiv., vol. ii.) On the right in 
ancient Nagarf, the words ^ madghavakaeho 

i%v 8rl iinha vikraniaJ] 

It will be at once seen that this beautiftil medal has 
no connection with the subjects of the foregoing re* 
marks. I have given it a place that it might be as 
early as possible brought to the knowledge of numis- 
matologists, for it appears likely to prove the very 
key to our knowledge of the valuable series of Eanauj 
coins, forming the fourth of Colonel Tod; and the 
second plate of Wilson. 

[This piece is re-engraved in the general series, under No. 
S5, pi. xxiii. 1 assign this coin to Kum&ra Gupta.] 

The former author says of these coins : 

** They are HindA, of a very remote period, and have the ume character which 
I have found wherever the Panda authority existed, in the caves, and on tho rocks of 
Janagur Oimar, on the pillar of victory in Meywar, and on the columns of Indra- 
prestha (Delhi) and Flray&g (Allahabad). Some of them are not unlike ancient 
Pehlevi. These coins are of gold, and in fine preservation. Like all my medals, 
they are cither from Agm, Mathura, Ujjayan, or Ajmere. Dr. Wilkins possesses 
some found even in Bengal : ho thinks ho can make out the word * Chandra* upon 
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“ It is wdl knoEm,” as lieut. Conolly remarks, “ that 
our love for the antique has induced cmiain cunning 
men of this fomed city to set up a mint for the fobrica- 
tion of moneys of the olden time and many that are 
brought thence bear all the marks of having been oast 
in the mould of some original, of 'which they bear so 
imperfect an impression that it has been hitherto im- 
possible to assign the true nature of their inscrip- 
tions: Colonel Tod, it is evident, supposed them to 
be in the Dihli character No. 1 ; one ivas read as 
in the Mah&balipur alphabet': and only now do we 
perceive for certain that the character is precisely that 
of No. 2, of the Allah&b&d column: of which the 
reader may convince himself by comparing the legend 
on the obverse with the titles of Chandra-gupta in 
pi. vi., vol. iii., of the 'Journal of the Asiatio Society 
of Bengal.’ Applying the same alphabet to the reverse, 
we find the name ' Sri mad-gava kavo’ or ' kacho’ whidi, 
as Dr. Mill remarks, by a dight alteration will become 
Ghatat-kacho, the very name read by himself as the 

1 [Tlw following additional note wai inierted among tlie miacellaneone notioea 
appended to the December No. of the * Journal of the Aaiatio Society of Bengal’ for 
1883] * Note on the Inicription on the Hindd Coin (pi. iii, flg. 15}. At page 415 
of the preaent volume* I atoted that tho characteia of the inacriptionon the revene of 
the ancient gold coina of Hindd fhbrication from Kanaiy repreaented in dg. 15, and 
in aeveral coina of pL i., vol. xviL, * Aaiatic Reaeazchea,’ were not legible. Mr. Wilaon 
had, however, auggeated, that the three flnt letteia agreed with the ancient Nftgarf 
characteiB i|p||, and 1 And, on referring to Dr. Babington’a ^Aooonnt of the 
Inaeriptiona and Scnlptaiea at Mahhmalaipdr,’ that all of the letten may be nnqnea- 
tionablj identifled with the ancient Sanakrit diancteia of the Bathe acnlptore, ao 
ably decyphered by that gentleman, and of which he haa given a oonqplete alphabet 
in the aaae Tolnme. The drat letter ie probably nther than if or ifalthongh, 
ea obeerved bj Dr. Babington, theae lettera an veiy aimilar in form; the dra^ 
letter ia if, and the whole word thna reatoied becomea clearly iffin: but tho 
meaning is atOl aa hidden aa ever ; and if it be a proper name, none andi ia to be 
foand in the catalogue of Hindd princca.’— J.P. 

See page 00, ntprA, 
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fitther of CSiandra-gupta in the AUah&bdd inscription.' 
I must here leave this important discovery to the 
elucidation of our learned Yice-Fresident, having per- 
formed my own more humble duty of making known 
by the pencil the prize which has rewarded my Mend 
Lieut. ConoUy’s researdies. 


^ In a paper read before the Asiatic Society on the 28th May, 1834. [See < Journal 
of the Asiatic Society of Bengal,* toI. iii., page 257. Prinsep's revised trandation 
of the entire inscription will be reproduce at the commencement of Art. X., as 
introductory to pi. xziii., which commences the more comprehensive illustration 
of the Gupta coinage.] 
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VI.— ON THE COINS AND BELICS DISCOVERED 
BY M. LE CHEVALIER VENTURA, GENERAL 
IN THE SERVICE OP MAHA RAJA RANJIT 
SINGH, IN THE TOPE OF MANIKYALA. 

[JULY, 1834.] 

General Ventura’s well imagined and successfully 
executed operations for the examination of the Tope of 
Manikydla, in Uie year 1830, are familiar to all who 
are interested in antiquarian research. His own account 
of the excavations was published in the Calcutta 
newspapers of the day, and was afterwards inserted, 
with remarks, in Professor Wilson’s Essay on ancient 
Indian Coins, in the seventeenth volume of the ‘ Asiatic 
Researches.’ Some of the coins have been the subject 
of discussion and investigation at Paris;’ and the sub* 
sequent collections of Lieut. Bumes, Doctor Martin 
Honigberger, and especially Mr. Masson, — who have all 
followed in the track pointed out by the success of 
General Ventura, — ^have materially contributed to demon- 
strate the value of his original enteiprize, and to make 
us wish for a fuller account of its highly curious results, 
lieut. Bumes fevoured the Society with his own im- 
pressions of the importance and magnitude of the 

> [See further notices: Jacquet, * Jonmal ibiatiqiic,' February, 1839, NovchiIkt, 
1837, February, 1838, and March, 1839 (unfinished): M. Raoul Roehette, 'Jouniul 
dcs Savants,' September and October, 1835, February, 1836 ; and on M. Court's 
coins, February, 1839.] 
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Chevalier’s labours from an ocular inspection of the 
Tope itself, and uf the collection of relies which were 
shewn to him at Labor. This is printed in the second 
volume of the ‘Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal,’ 
p. 308 ; and an expression, which I ventured to use, in 
a note subjoined on that occasion, “trusting that the 
ChevaUer would no longer deem us xmworthy of being 
made the medium of their introduction to the world,’ 
was, in fact, a hesitating allusion to the good fortime 
which a letter from Captain Wade had that moment 
announced ; but which I could hardly bring myself to 
believe. A more than ordinary degree of magnanimity 
was necessary to induce the author of such discoveries to 
forego the natural desire of monopolizing a prize won by 
his personal achievement and labour, and at considerable 
cost to himself ; but in the present instance it required 
further the self-denial and disinterestedness of a friend 
to whom the possession of these valuable relics was 
generously proffered, to enable them to reach a third 
party who had uo such claims of friendship ; and 
nothing to offer in recompense, but the public notice, 
which his position enabled him to promise, in the pages 
of the ‘Journal.’ I should not do^stice to General 
Ventura, nor to Captain Wade, did I not make known 
circumstances so highly to their credit, and I trust, 
therefore, that I diall be pardoned by the latter gentle- 
man for publishing the following extract from his 
private letter to me in corroboration of the above facts, 
from which the world will be enabled to appreciate both 
the extent of his forbearance, and of the sacrifice made 
by General Ventura himself. 
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{Etiraei of m LetUr from Ooptam 0, JT. WadOf Miiieal Apmt at LidUma^ datod 

BrdJtmo, 1833.) 

* While at Den Ghfrzi Khftn in March last, the guest of M. Yentun, the 
'Journal* for January reached me, containing a notice of the coins found by the 
Ghefalier at Maniky&la. I showed the passage to him, and he expressed himself 
flattered by the allusion which you made to his labors in exposing the numismatic 
treasures buried under that mysterious temple. We had a long and interesting con- 
yersation on the subject, the result of which was an ofler to me, on his part, of the 
whole of the Maniky&la coins, together with the cylinder in which some of the most 
yaluable were found. I told the Chevalier I could never think of accepting such a 
gift for myself, but that I should be proud of the honor of sending them in his name 
to yon, who would be able justly to appreciate their value, and to do him the credit 
to which he was entitled as the author of the discovery. Ho assented to my pro- 
position, and promised to dispatch these precious articles to me on his arrival at 
L&hor, for which place he was then about to set out.* 

In acknowledging this unexpected and most dis 
interested offer, 1 could not but disclaim all permanent 
interest in the rdics, and request M. Ventura, through 
Captain Wade, to consider them still at his disposal, 
although I should be proud, while they were deposited 
under my care, to do my utmost in making them more 
fully known to the world. 

On the 16tb August, the precious packet came into 
Captain Wade’s possession, and although he was unable 
to find a secure opportunity of conveyance for them to 
Calcutta until the beginning of the following yeai-, still, 
through fear of injury or displacement of the various 
objects, especially^e liquid contained in the (flinders, 
he would not open the package even to gratify the 
curiosity of many who wished to feast their eyes on its 
contents. 

General Ventura’s simple request is dharacteristio : 
<Je m’empresse deyous eq>ddier mon fiuneuz Mane- 
kiala, que yous dSaixez pour envoyer k M. Frinsep : 
veuillez, je vous prie, mmi bon ami, vous servir de cette 
occasion pour fiure agrder mes sentunens d’estime a 
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M. Frinsqi, et de le prior on mSme temps do m’envoyer 
une dosoription, 4orite on Eran^aisj de ce qu’il pourra 
d6ohi€rer des inscriptions et empreintes de ma trou- 
vaiUe.’ 

The package has just now reached Calcutta under 
charge of our associate, Sir Jeremiah Bryant. 

I hasten to make known its curious contents to the 
Society, confining myself on the present occasion to a 
description of the several articles in the order of their 
discovery, of which we have a full account in the ' Etfit 
des Travauz,’ publishe/l by Mr. Wilson, as already 
noticed, in the ‘ Asiatio Beseart^es,’ vol. xvii., page 601. 
The articles, being separately and carefully packed, left 
no difficulty in recognizing them from the circumstances 
there indicated. 


DESCBIFTION OF GENERAL YENTUBA’S OPERATIONS. 

The excayatlon waa commenced on the 27th April, 1880, at the yery bottom of 
the cupola on the south side, where, haying met with nothing but loose materials, 
the work was of necessity discontinued. 

On the 28th April, the cap of the cupola was laid open, and there, at the depth 
of three feet, six medals (or coins) wore discoyered. 

On the 1st Hay, at the depth of twdye feet, a square mass of masonry was found, 
exactly in the*centre of the mound, and regularly bmlt of quarried stones, in yery 
good preieryation. On piercing ten feet into this, a medal waa found in the middle 
of a clod of earth. 

On the 6th, a silyer coin and six copper coins were met with at the depth of 
twenty feet. 

1 am not able to recognise the coins discoyered up to this period, and I conclude 
they haye been mixed with the general heap of scattered coins, all being of the 
same nature. 

On the 8th May, the workmen came upon a box of iron (? copper) which waa 
broken by the stroke of the pickaxe. There was in this box a second smaller 
box of. pore gold (fig. 1, plate y.), with an ornamental top, in the centre of wnich u 
inserted a stone resembling the opal, but ftiable and adhesiye to the tongue like 
tabehir ; it is reseryed fci^ Aitnre examinatiou : this box conuiined the following 
articles:— 

Fio. 2.— One medal of gold, weighing 122 gre., or two draehmm (the same as 
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was depicted, ih)m a leaHng-irBximpreiibn, in ‘Anatic BeseaicheB,* Tol.zm,a8 
No. 1 of Mr. Wilaon'B plate.) There is alM a description of this coin in the ^ Jonmal 
of the Asiatic Society of Bengal/ ii., 88 ; but both that and the drawing (plate ii., 
fig. 18} are imperfe^ when compel^ with the real coin, of which 1 haTe now 
endeaToured to give an exact etching. 

OBVBB8B.^The sceptre held by the king has a knob like an ear of wheat. The 
projection behind the cap is a double fillet or riband, and not hair : the side-fiap, 
on the contrary, has more the appearance of hair, and the moustaches are well 
defined : the left hand holds a hook or key, or it may be a small sickle, with which 
the ear of com has been cut(?) The legend, if Oreek, u considerably corrupted, 
but the central part— ANOPA<— may be traced on many of the copper coins. 

RnyBBSB.— ^e seated figure on this side appears, at first sight, to have four arms : 
but, on closer inspection, what was taken for one right arm may be a sword-belt, and 
the uplifted left arm may represent the carved part of a bow ; the resemblance to 
wrist-bangles and hands, however, is strong. The half moon behind the shoulders 
seems to prove the figure to be a sacred or symbolical personage, although the chair 
is a Grecian fkuteuil, and the head-dress resembles a close helmet. The ^grapbe 
on this side can hardly be other than MANAOBA...ro : the first may be connected 
with the name of the sacred personage, or the locality ; the last two letters may be 
the date, 73, of some unknown era. (Sra infr^ plate vii., 26, 26, plate zxix., 8, and 
< Ariana Antique,* p. 876). 

Fio. 8.— A gold ring, set with a pale sapphire stone, having characters engraven 
upon it, apparently Pehlvi, (fig. 3, a). 

Fio. 4.— A small bit of pale ruby (balas or Badakhsh&ni raby, see * Journal of 
the Asiatic Society of Bengal,’ vol. i. 368). 

Fios. 6, 6, 7.'-*Three very small silver coins. 

Fia. 8.— A thin silver Sassanian coin, similar to those so frequently met with in 
Persia ; weight, sixty grs. or one drachma. 

Obvbbsb.— The king’s head, bearded, and having fiowing curled hair: the cap 
peculiar for its central ornament of feathers, which somewhat resembles the Egyptian 
symbol of two wings supporting (in this case) a half moon and star. The characters 
are Pehlvi and illegible. 

Bbvbbsb.— A rudely executed fire-altar and two priests or supporters. 

[This is a coin of Abdullah bin H&zim, Governor of 
Khor&s&n, struck at Mery in a.h. 66=5A.d. 685-6. I reserve 
the full description ‘ of the piece, as well as some illustrations 
I have to offer on the general series, tor the conclusion of 
this article, in order that 1 may not break in upon the con- 
tinuity of Frinsep’s description of the Manikyfla treasures.] 

Fios. 10 and 11.— Two silver coins, resembling the Sassanian piece in thinness 
and general character, but destitute of the fire-altar } weight about 60 grains each. 

OBVBBsa— A beamless head, with well-marked Indian features : the head-dress 
has a kind of trisfil in the centra, and two flowing ribands. A name, very plainly 
written on the field, in an unknown character. The whole is eneirded with an 

' [By a typographical error, this descriprion has been made to follow Art IT. in 
lieu of Art. Yl. See page 62.] 
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inscription at once recognised to be in Sanskrit characters : these have been also 
engrared under the coins, to show the coincidence of the two inscriptions, one of 
which will materially assist the decyphering of the other.^ 

Rbvebsb.— H ead of a female, front face, with Tery singular head-dress . necklace 
and rows of pearls on the hoddice : legend in the ancient Persian character not easily 
legible. It is copied in 10 0 ., pi. y. 

[ I withhold any commentary on these specimens of Indo- 
Sassanian coinages^ until the more appropriate occasion in 
connexion with the review of the general subject^ entered 
into by Frinsep under Art. XV. Further illustration of this 
particular type of money will be found under Art. XX. 1 
may, however, mention, with reference to the light they might 
be expected to throw on the age of the monument wherein 
they were found, that their date is, as yet, altogether indeter- 
minate.] 

Fio. 9 .— The last coin of this scries is a silyer coin, already depicted as 43 of 
Mr. Wilson’s plates, yery rude in execution, but of strong relief. The fabrication 
of this is decidedly Hindd, and the inscription on the reyeise resembles the Lantsu, 
or pointed yariety of the N&gari alphabet, of which we haye specimens from Kep&I 
and Tibet. The words yisible are * Sri yag. ’ 

[ Major Cunningham assigns this coin to * Sri Yaso 
Varma, of Kanauj, cireft 692=729 a.d. the date is, of 

course, doubtful. — Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal,* 
No. 7, 1854, The reference is quoted entire at page 99 infrd^ 

OsyERSB. — A rkjd, coated ; his disproportionate left hand seems to hold the hook 
before remarked ; the hair is disposed in curls ; on the right is a symbol resembling 
a tree, but it may probably be the sleeye of the right arm. 

REyEBSE.— I haye little doubt that this rude figure represents a female standing, 
with flowing drapery ; the head and face are out of the die. but the breast and waist, 
on comparison with other coins of the same type (for they are plentiful), fhlly bear 
out this conclusion. 

The contents of this ^t box are peculiarly yaluable, not only from the yariety of 
coins here discoyered to be contemporaneous, but from the presence of the Sassanian 
coin [a.h. 66sa.d. 686-6], which brings the epoch of the structure within cognate 
limits, unless indeed a dynasty of Arc- worshippers reigned in these parts previous to 
the formation of the last Persian monarchy by Artaxerxes in a.d. 223 : but we must 
postpone all speculations, and proceed with our description of the works. 

The aboye box and its contents were found in their natural position, as deposited 
at the base of the square stone block of masonry which terminated there : (I am 
uncertain, however, whether the French text will bear the interpretation I have given, 

^ A few. more of these curious coins have been received in Kcra’mat All’s col- 
lection, but i do not introduce them here, being desirous of exhibiting the Manikyflla 
treasures unmixed. One boars the name of Krishna ns Sri V6su Deva. 
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or whether the square is not a hollow square or chamber,— On a trour^ un carr6 
parfait k douse pieds, tres-bien dtabli au centre, b&ti rdgulihrement en pierres de 
taille, et tris-bien cpnserrh. Aprhs aroir creus6 dix pieds,** etc., and afterwards^ “le 
tout au has du carrd, dont la hatissc rdgulihre s'cst terminde Ih.*’ 

[This latter proved to be the correct interpretation. 
^ Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal/ vol. iii., p. SS6.] 

On the 12th May, the perforation had reached thirtj-siz feet, when another 
copper coin presented itself. 

On the 22nd May, as it was imagined that nothing more wonld be found in^he 
centre of the cupola, on account of the termination of the square building, an 
opening was made on the northern side, of the height of rix feet, and twelye broad : 
the excayationa were pushed fqrward at both points. 

On the 26th May, a deptii of forty«ilye feet had been attained, when, on lifting 
up a large quarried stone, another nmilarly-squared stone was found underneath, 
haying in its centre a round hole ; in the middle of this hole there lay deposited— 

Fio. 12.— A copper box, somewhat similar in form to the gold one just 
described; it was perforated on opposite sides, where apparently handles had ton 
soldered on. The Ud was decayed. Inside this box were found— 

Fio. 13.— a little pkee of cbth : 

Fio. 14.— A circular crystal drop, and 

Fio. 16.— A small cylinder of pure gold. (Whateyer relic may haye ton in 
the gold cylinder has been lost). 

On the 27th May, at the depth of fifty-four feet, another copper coin was 
turned up. 

On the 29th May, at the depth of sixty-four feet, an irregular hole appeared of 
six lines broad, in which were discoyered— 

Fio. 16.— A copper ring, and 

Fio. 17.— A kauri (cypnea moneta). 

Fio. 18. — ^At ten lines lower down, were also found on iron ring and three more 
Saasanian coins, in a ycry decayed state. 

[This broken coin also appears to belong to the Arab 
period, or to an epoch closely preceding it.] 

On the last day of the same month, the principal discoyery rewarded the 
Cheyalier's labours. 

An immense stone slab seemed here to coyer the whole surface : it was remoyod 
with great lubor and diflkulty, and underneath was perceiyed with joy a small 
chamto or basin cut into the solid stone, a foot in breadth and depth, the interior 
of it built up with stone and lime. In the midst of this, on its carefU romoyal, were 
found, thus hermetically scaled, the second scries of relics now to be described 
(plate yi.) 

Fiq. 19, FI. yi.— A box of copper (supposed to be iron by M. Yentura) fiUed 
with a brown compound liquid. 

Fio. 20.— Within this box and liquid, a brass cylindrical bo^ cast and turned on 
the lathe. The lurliue of the metal was in such exedlent preserration aa still to 
retain the fieah marks of the tool, but the pinnacle on the top of the lid was broken 
off by corrosion, or in consequence of a flaw at the neck. The lid haring been m a d e 
OB the lathe also fitted peilbctly tight, and must haye kq^ in, without loss by 
eyaporariott, another portion of the thick brown liquid with which it was finind te 
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bo filled. On cleaning the upper surface of the lid, it was discoyered that an 
inscription had been there punched circularly round it. The letters are &rmcd by 
dots, but they are perfectly well preserved, and are of the first importance in making 
out the nature of the deposit. 

Fio. 20 b. represents a fac-simile of this inscription, which is again written 
below to facilitate its lecture. The character so strongly resembles an ancient form 
of Xfigari, such as might be used in writing, without the head-lines of book-letter, 
that sanguine hopes may be entertained of its yielding to the already sncccssful 
efforts of our Vice-President and Captain Troycr. The same writing has been found 
by Dr. Martin llonigbcrger and Mr. Masson in other topes. The latter has favored 
me (through Dr. Gerard) with a transcript of two in which he finds the same words 
repeated. I have placed these on the same plate for convenience of examination. 

[Major Cunningham — an early numismatic coadjutor of 
James Prinsep — has, throughout, devoted much attention to 
the Arian section of Indian Palecography. and we even now 
await the complete exposition of his labors in his long-promised 
work, on the ' Successors of Alexander in the East.’ In the 
meantime, in his most recent paper in the 'Journal of the 
Asiatic Society of Bengal,’ vii. of 1854, he has favored us 
with some tentative readings of the various inscriptions illus- 
trative of the Mimiky&la and other tope relics. And although, 
— in the very nature of the character, and the consequent 
difficulty attending any positive definition of phonetic values 
which is not supported by a leading context, or illustrated by 
transcripts or translations in other alphabetsT and languages, — 
these interpretations can scarcely be expected to prove con- 
clusive, yet Major Cunningham is entitled to the fullest credit 
for having grappled with a difficult subject, and for having 
done his utmost to advance the general enquiry.' As I have 

' [As I am anxious to do every justice to Major Cunningham’s perseverance in the 
cause of Indian Antiquities, I anticipate the due order or the development of Arian 
Palmography in these pages, and admit him to set forth his full pretensious in this 
branch of discovery, in introductory juxtaposition with his most recent application of 
his alphabetical test: — “ I cannot efose this account without saying a few words in 
favor of my claim to the discovery of the true value of eleven letters, or of just 
one-third of the Ariano-P&li alphabet. The whole number of single letters amounts 
to thirty-fivo, of which James Prinsep had assigned the true value to seventeen or 
just one-half. To Mr. Norris is due the discovery of six single letters of which two 
are the monumental forms of eh and its aspirate; and the form of one letter >% still 
remains unknown. Of the nine known vowels (five initial and four medial), seven 
were determined by James Prinsep and two hy mo. Of tho few compound letters 
which are at present known, tho numismatic anuncihra was discovem by James 
Prinsep, the monumental one by Mr. Norris ; but the attached r in Ira, fra, dra, 

7 
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set forth Major Cunningham’s claims, so I am equally bound 
to acknowledge my own special deficiencies. I have never 
yet had occasion to appear as the expounder of Arisiii 
writing: I have allowed my progress in that direction to 
follow the developments of others ; and it is only now, when I 
find myself pledged to edit Frinscp’s Essays, that 1 have com- 
menced any original and independent scrutiny of these alpha- 
bets, either monumental or numismatic. I have, in brief, 
hitherto confined my studies to the less interesting divisions 
of Indian Antiquities, seeing that so many and such competent 
archseologists were occupied in tracing out the records of 
Greek civilization in Central Asia. However, as I am bound, 
in the cause of truth, to expose any defects that may become 
apparent as I proceed, I shall not shrink from that duty, 
even as concerning a writer who may be supposed to be 
better instructed than myself. 

First, as to the fac-similcs which form) the data upon 
which the proposed interpretations are based, I observe 
that Major Cunningham’s transcript ‘ of Frinscp’s legend. 
No. 20 i, plate vi,, differs materially from that engraving.* 
Whether the author was in possession of any improved fac- 
simile he docs not tell us ; but it will be sufficient for me 
to say, that I have the original inscribed relic at hand,’ 
wherewith to rectify cither the one or the other copy. 

Major Cunningham, it will be seen, from the passage 
quoted in extenso below,* now represents this legend in 

and 9tra; the attached t in tt; the attached m in m are all due to myself. The 
single letters of which I claim the discovery are gh, ng\ ehy ehh\ d\ ph^ 
hh\ v\ all 0 ^ which, with the exception of the fourth and fifth, wero niauc known 
in this Journal, before the publication of Mr. Norris's olphohct in the Journal of 
tko JtogiU Anaiie Soeiotg^ for 1866.*' — * Coins of Indian Buddhist Satraps/ Journal 
of the Aiiatio Society of Bengal^ vii. of 1854, p, 714.] 

> [ ' Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal,' vii. of 1854, plate xxxv., fig. 24.] 

* [Especially in regard to the second, elcTcnth, thirteenth and twenty-second 
letten.] 

* [In the British Museum.] 

* f I extract Minor Cunningham's bwn summary of his decipherments, os well us 
his inferences therefrom : — 

*'Fig. 24, plate xxxv., * Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal,' No. vii. 
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Roman letters by ^ Swati Siva Chatrapasa Gandaphuka 
Chatrapa putrasa danatrayam^ I have little objection to 
offer to this rendering, except in the somewhat unimpor- 


of 1854, is the inscription on the lid of the brass cylinder, extracted by General 
Ventura from the great Manikyftla tope, which I believe no one but myself has 
yet attempted to dccypbcr. One of the names is still doubtful, but the remainder 
of the inscription seems to me to bo perfectly clear. I read the whole inscription as 
follows : * Swaii Siva C/utirapaaa Gandaphuka Chatrapa ptiCrasa datiatrapam* 

* The three gifts of the Satrap Swasti Sira, son of the Satrap Gandaphuka.’ The 
last four letters of the inscription, which, for want of room on the lid of the cylinder, 
are placed below, I read as danatrapam *thc three gifts.* These I suppose to refer 
to tne three cylinders or relic-boxes, which were deposited in the thrae separate 
chambers of the tope." 

I should be soiry to offer any discouragement to corrections of errors, but as I 
am contesting Major Cunningham’s present decipherment, I insc^ by way of 
contrast, his previous interpretation of the same insenption, published in 1845. This 
will, at least, servo to exemplify how readily phonetic values and supplemental 
arguments may be made to follow the favorite theories of the moment : — 

« Ventura’s Maniky&la cylinder inscription . . I read as follows: * Swati 
Siri munipaaa Oangaphuha mun^ putaaa. Swati Siri is the Sanscrit Swaati 
Srl^ an auspicious invocation of very common occurrence in the beginning of 
inscriptions even at the present day. Muni is * a holy personage,’ with the affix of 
usually given to holy men ; for instance, Gwali, after whom ^ Gwali awara’ (Gwalior) 
is namea, is invariably called Gwalipa. Oangaphuha means * the bird of the Ganges,’ 
and th^whole legend is, *A11 hail! (Tope) of the Muni, the son of Gangaphuka 
Muni.’ This, of course, refers to Kanyatratra Muni ; and, indeed, the very name 
of Manikiyala points to the same conclusion, Munuka-alaga being * the place of the 
Muni.’ Another derivation may be from ourfii, * a gem* ; Mani-ki-alaya, * the place 
or receptacle of a gem or relic.”’ — * Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal,’ 
No. 162, (1845, p. 432.) 

I resume the sequel of Mqjor Cunningham’s remarks from his last paper in the 
< Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal,’ vii. of 1854 : — 

‘‘The three deposits comprised the following articles: — 

“ Upper depoaii at twelve feet from top. Iron (or cooper) box, enclosing a box 
of pure gold, which, amongst other things, contained tho following coins : — 

“Gold coin of Qcrki. Rsyshse. — A four-armed seated figure, with a crescent 
behind the shoulders, styled MANAO-BAFO. This figure 1 take to be tho four-armed 
OKPCk tho supreme God or Mahadeva. • . . MANAO is, no doubt, the moon. 

“ One thin Sassanian silver coin. 

“ Two Indo-Sassanian silver coins, 

“One thick silver for electrum) coin . . of Sri Tan Fartna, which 

was the name of thq celebrated RkjA of Kanauj, the rival contemporary of Lali- 
t&ditya, of Kashmir, who reigned a.d. 698 to 729. I do not infer from this 
that the great tope was not built until a.d. 700, but simply that the uppermost 
chamber, with its enshrined relic, was accessible until that date. In most toM 
the relic-chambers wore made accessible, with the view of extracting the refic- 
boxes for annual exhibition to the people. Kings and conquerors could, of course, 
command a sight of them at any time. I suppose, therefore, fSuLt on his 
invasion of the Punj&b, Yasovarma may have insnected the relics of the great 
Monikyftla tope, and that his coin may have been oeposited in the relic-box Ae 
gratefhl Bddwist fraternity, as a remembrance of his visit. 

“ anond dapoait^ at a depth of forty-five fhet, consuted of a coner box 
enclosing a cylindm of pure gold. Nothing was found in this casket; but it is 
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taut* matter of the orthography of ihe names. ' Swati Sira* 
is clearly Kari Sira in the original, and the * Gandaphuka* is 
doubtful; the *nd* seems to be a simple sf n, and the 'u* 
which is supplimented by Migor Cunningham to the 'ph * — 
whaterer the real ralue of the sign may be — certainly does not 
accord with theobrious *w’ in *j»utra.* The * danatrayam* 
is the portion most open to question ; but its rendering as such 
assimilates so well with apparent probabilities, that we can 
afford to orerbear minor difficulties, and admit it to stand for 
the present. Supposing, howerer, this reading to be adopted, I 
am by no means disposed to concur in the idea, that ' the three 
gifts of the Satrap * comprehend the three distinct deposits at 
different derations in the perpendicular central line of the 
tope, but rather would confine the reference to the triple- 
eashet* (19, SO, 21) endosing cinerary remains, which was 


pNiwiUe that ttien wii aa mdirined idio^ which waa not ohaerad on acoomt of its 

wifimtotMt— ■ 

** Tk$ Mini dtpotU^ at a depth of nitj-fbnr feet, coniiated of another copM boi, 
eneloring a hran cylindrical box, ^caet and tnrned on the lathe,* inride which wai 
another gold cyUnoer. With -these caskets were found fortj-nine copper coins and 
one gold coiiL all belonging to the Indo-Scythian princes, Oerki and Kanerki, or 
Hnsnka and Jbnishka. In the gold cylinder there was a small piece of sUyer, about 
the sise of a shilling, on which were engnyed two lines of Ariano-PUi writing. 
Hie upper line may m read without hesitation as * of the emancipate* 

or more literally, * of one who has abandoned the boj^ ; fnm pime. ‘abandoning ;* 
andmmpa, ‘thebodj.* The second line I read as taking the flist and 

Unirth letters as cnmye forms of k. No donbt this plain disc of silyer, as. James 
Prinsep simposed, was ‘intended to emriain the whole mystery.* This mystery I 
briiere to be explained by my reading of the two words u Chmirngasa 
or ‘(rdics) of the emandpated SueikL* According to this reading, the great 
tope of ICaiiil^fla was the mausoleum of the Indo-fimhian Kanerki or Kanishka, 
the paramount ruler of Kftbul^ Xariimir, and the Punjab^ about the beginning of the 
Christian era. The hrown liouid, therefore, most probably containM the mortal 
remains of the great Indo^Scytnian emperor, mixed with a portion of sandal wood or 
othei( sriies from his Amsial pile. 

" With regard to the ‘three gifts* of Swasti Siya, the satrsp of TaxUiL I suppose 
thatthmr may haye been either the distinet deposits which were found m different 
parts oftlie tope, or the three sq^to boxes of slower deposit; onlyjthe former 
1 iJdnh the mere probable oondiurion, as tiie uppermost dmsit eontainea agold coin 
of OeikL whowas an Indo-Seythian mince of as early a date as Nantihka himself.** 

Jonnal of the Asiatie Soemty of Ben^* No. yiL of 1854.— E.T.] 

* ri say ‘nnimportant* only with reference to these. partlcnlir naaies^ as the 
ideiitifteatloii of the local satiip of Tarila is not Tory Skriy to (rid Aie cause of 
general history.] 

tri^ encasement of the relics is fiMueat in the topes opened by 
VasriNL* ^rfoiSTdiiffoiie, 41.] ^ ^ ir- / 
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clearly isolated^ and cannot but be regarded as the primary 
deposit of the whole, both from the position it occupies, 
and the care that has been taken to secure it from access 
from above. When the deposition took place it is difficult 
to say, and it would be still more hazardous to assert that 
the assembled contents had remained undisturbed from the 
date of their first enshrinement; but it u interesting to note, 
in partial support of such an inference, that the small gold 
coin holding the place of honor in the inmost recess, and 
the copper coins preserved in the brass box, as well as those 
in the external stone receptacle, alike belong to Oerki and 
Kanerki, and were unassociated with any medals of other 
kings either of an earlier or later period.^ It is a further 
subject of remark, that in this deposit we have nothing more 
modern in the paleographic aspect, than Greek and Arian 
writing. — ^E. T.] 

la this hnm box, 20 , ifere flye copper medali, Fios. 28 , 20 , 30 , 81 , 82 , all 
differing in derioe, but of tbat kind abeady known to ni a multitude of 
•pebimens found in ,A%liSiiiBtkn and Upper India, by the arbitrary namee of 
* Indo-Soythie ooiii% and now aacribed by Mr. Maiaon with certainty to Kanerka, 
Kadpbiaei, etc. 

They are all Vondexfolly well preaerfed, and aeem to haye been aelected to ahew 
na the prototype of the yery flye ipeoiea of coina to which the *key’ monogram ia 
peculiar. 

Leaying theae coina, aa already fomiliar to ua, although by no meana ezhauated 
in intereat: within thia braaa cylinder and buried in the brown liquid appeared a 
gold cylindrical box, Fio. 21, four inchea long, by 1} inch in diuneter; the lid 
fitting doaely on the interior of the cylinder, which it entered to the dq^ of 
l|inoh. 

Thia box waa alao filled with thick brown liquid mixed np with a multitude of 
fragmenta of what M. Ventura auppoaed to be broken amber hrUiJ. Fio. 22 
0 , 8^ will giro aome idea of their appesnaee when waahed. They were of a 
light y^w or topas'ooloor, whidi waa driyen off by a red heat^ iMying them 
obloiirleaa. The fM conjecture auppoaed them to be flapienta of a glaaa yea^, 
which bunt into piecea from the expanaion or formentation of ita oontenta; and 
that the amall bit ^ airing, Fio. 28, might haye been uaed to bind the coyer 8 


^ rXanerid haa been yarioudy dated by Midor Ounningham. ‘Huahka, Jnahka 
and Vankhlp i- n.a 41 to 21.'---AriisriMistfo UknmMf Vt, IS, and JmnuH^fih§ 
JMk So§kiif pf 1848, p. 481 : again, ^between 80 a. 0 . and 24 a.d.*— 

Ghfoaological Table, NmUmmHo yiiL 178: and, lastly, *b.o. 77 to 17.*— 

JmrtuU rf ih$ AaiptiP SiMff pf If o. m, p. 704, 1884. The preforential 

date may M aelected from the ymious anthoritiea quoted in foil under Art. ZXl.] 
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Within the box was also ducovered Fib 24, a small gold coin weighing precisely 
30 grains drachma). The device resembles in some reqpects the larger gold coin 
in the first gold box. 

OnyERSB.— The king holding the spica and hook sickle) ; dress as 

before described, and characters on the miirgin dccypherable— as, ONIKIKOPANO 
[OHPKI KOPANO]— the rest illegible. 

Bbyerse.— A sacred personage standing with his hand outstretched in an im- 
pressiye attitude ; his hesid surrounded with a halo or rather sum, as distinguished 
from the moon on the other coin. The four-pronged symbol occupies a place to the 
right, and on the left are some indistinct letters, KNIIPO [MIIPO]. The head of the 
figure is rather out of proportion, but the execution is otherwise very good. 

There is also another minute coin of gold, Fxo. 25. But the article of chief value 
in this cylinder is decidedly Fio. 26, a plain disc of silver, upon which have been 
engraved certain letters, evidently calculated and intended to explain the purport of 
the whole mystery. The characters are precisely those of the lid of the outer brass 
cylinder; but their combination is different. There can be little doubt of their 
aifinity to the Sandcrit, but the difficulty of decyphering them is enhanced by the 
substitution of the written hand for the perfect Nkgari, which is clearly proved, 
from the coins discovered in the first box, to have been well known at the period. 
The difference is such as is remarked between the mahdjani [‘commercial writing* ], 
and the printed Nftgarl of the present day. 

[The comprehensive extract quoted at page 98, will 
indicate to the reader that Major Cunningham has further 
essayed the illustration of the Maniky&la antiquities, by 
offering a solution of the enigma involved in the writing on 
this silver disc. He has three times' come before the public 
as the exponent of this mystery, and has, on this third occa- 
sion, admitted, with considerable candour,” the untenable 
nature of his earlier efforts towards its interpretation. 

But it is a question with me, whether his latest explanation 

> [ I cite Mijor Cuiinisgham, vnrhathn^ for his two previous interpretatious 

“In the present short inscription the only doubtfhl letters are in the lower line. 
The upper &e reads simply yoeianpais, ‘ of the onSmted body (or limb),* from 

fijtlTpoMi to ‘anoint,’ and in ‘ the body (or a member of it).’ In the lower 

line, the first letter on the right hand is certainly k (I write with two electro-type 
fae-similes of the original beforo me) ; the second looks more like n than any omcr 
lettW; the third is f ; the fourth Utuorto aecosding to my alphabet; and tne last 
is dearly s; thus forming kono la fn se, which is the Ptti form of the Sanskrit, 
kanagaintnuOf ‘the snpporter or cherisher of maidens.*’* — * Journal of the 
Asiatic Society of Ben^^No. 152 of 1845, p. 481. 

“ Of the MmoHal Toj^ but little is at present known. It seems nearly certain, 
however, that the great JumikyUa Tm was of this kind : for the inseription 
extracted from it^ whidi begins with ‘of the amndoned body/ un- 

donbtedly refrrs to Sfikya’s abandonment of his body to a hungry lion.’’— * Bhilsa 
Top^’ p. 12, (1854).] 

> [‘Journal of the Asiatic Seciety of Bengal,’ vii. of 1854^ p, 701.] 
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is any more sound than its predecessors. That it is bolder 
in the liberties it takes with literal forms, there is little 
doubt; but it is against this very tendency that 1 am com- 
pelled most energetically to protest. 

We are told that the Arian legend will answer to the 
transcription of Qomangasa Kanarakasa, which is interpreted 
' (relics) of the emancipated Kanerki ’ ; and on two occasions 
we have been furnished with new fac-similes, which, however, 
differ immaterially from Frinsep’s engraving. But to refer at 
once to the original itself, I follow Major Cunningham in 
the first and second letters, but object to his definition of 
the third. The character he calls is mer'ely the 

ordinary n. 

In the verification of the name we differ more decidedly. 
I concur in the acceptance of the opening letter as i| A, 
though I am aware that the engravings do not fully bear out 
such an identification; but the character, though imper- 
fectly fashioned, may be pronounced to represent that sign,^ 
on the authority of the outline extant on the silver disc. 

The adoption of the second letter as if n, is, I think, 
altogether inadmissible, it may be an r, a t, or any one of the 
optional values this sign has to answer to« The next character 
is clearly a Sf e, and the succeeding letter has a nearly similar 
normal outline, but is shortened up in the length of the down- 


^ [It is not a Uttlo sin^lar tliat Major Cunningham should have fhllen in with 
so kany of those otherwise rare letters ^ : thL 7 are infrequent enough in the 
ordinary language, but wo have no single example of their uso in the entire Bapur*. 
digiri inscription, and Prinsep was a long time before he detected the sign at all in 
the Phli l&t alphabet ( * Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal,’ 1837, p. 475) ; 
and, to the last, ho docs not pretend to have discovered it in the writing of the 
Western Caves ! (pi. liii., vol. vii.}. Neither has Dr. Stevenson since found ita 
equivalent in his more elaborato examination of tho ‘Satrap’ cave alphabet 
( ‘ Bombay Journal,’ 1853). At the same time, I am quite prepared to admit tho 
laxity with which tho several nasals were applied in the Arian systems of ortho- 
graphy, as well as to cite, in possible jnstifleation of the misuse of this , the 
par^l employment of the letter Uf in tho word emiano, us tho equivalent of the 
Indian PWi J, ^ (Tablet 3,' Kapurcligiri), 
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btroke, which elongation ordinarily constitutes one of the 
distinguishing nuurks of the v, and has a Towel [o7], or some 
literal modification, inserted below in the forward line of 
the writing.' 

I am aware that, in saying all this, I am disturbing a 
very plausible theory — and one to whidi, I admit, I should 
have been glad to have been able to give my adhesion — 
without offering a better in its supersession ; but my opinion 
is, that no theory at all is preferable to a bad one: — ^the 
negative position is nbt likely to mislead, the positive con- 
verse is. 

I feel bound, however, to add, in justification of my 
apparent shortcoming, that I have not failed to examine all 
the Tope inscriptions within reach, from the short detached 
records on the inner caskets* to the lengthy legend on the 
Wardak brass vessel,* extending equally to the inscription on 
the stone slab* from the Tope at Manikyfla opened by 


' [ I must reitcnite, that in all these remarks, my obserratioiis are based upon the 
lines extant upon the reritahle antiques themsdres— and that in this instance, moie- 
orer, Mr. H. T. Frinsep^s engraTer merely copies James Frinsep's etchings^ which 
originally exhibited the legend on the dim, as well as the rest of the Arian writing 
in the plate, upside down.] 

* r In addition to those abof e adrerted t& there are others that airiTed too 
late tor insertion in the * Ariana Antiqua.’ I haye not been able to disco?er in 
the Eut India House Museum, either tiie earthen yeiiel iirom Tope No. 18. Hidda, 
or Masson’s original fac-simile of its inscription, copied in lithograph at the foot of 
the plate of alphabets in *Ariana Antiqua.’ The steatite rase ii., *Ariaaa 
Antique ’}, from Hidda Tope, No. 10, is ayailable for examination.] 

* [ Masson^ in * Ariana Antiqua,* p. 118. This yesiel, which bears great simili- 
tude to an ordinary Indian lotah, is inscribed with three dotted lines of well-formed 
characters, to the number of nearly three hundred. The inscription commences 
with a date of three flgnren consisting of two threes, and a cypher like the opening 
symbol in the Manikyila diate (arraim thus )39), and semned to promise ai| ea^ 
Bolntion, both from the dearness of the alphabet and the frequent recurreiice A 
fixed words ; hut, of course, Ftoibssor Wilson’s decision has dainped my ardour, 
and I am, therefore^ content to leaye it much as I found it l may, howerer, 

mentiim, that it contains the titles of 4|l||\|d| with an ill^Ue 

name following them: 1 hope to be aUe to insi^afiu>aimile of the entire inscription 
in plate z., for the exercise of the ingenui^ of those who many hereafter master 
the ancient local laneuacea A AfnhAnist&a.1 

A [The stone itself is iized in the walls of the Bibliothbjue Impdriale. upside 
down I I derived my drat transcript from a paper impression, whioh If. Mohl 
was ohKging enough to forward to Mr. Norris some years ago. The ibe-siiiiilo 
given in plate iz« is baaed upon this transfer, the donbtAil letters nnving bean vaiided 
and corrected by a personal examination of the original.] 
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General Court. Of all these I have made accurate fac- 
similes ; those fac-similes I have transcribed^ with the 
utmost care into Devanigari ; but^ disappointingly enough^ 
the double texts^ on being submitted to Professor Wilson, 
are alike pronounced to convey neither Sanskrit nor any 
Indian language with which he is acquainted. — E. T.] 

I am unprepared to speak of the nature of the brown liquid, which must there- 
fore fiimish matter for a separate notice. 

In the same receptacle of stone and lime were dq^ted, outnde the copper box, 
a collection of forty-four copper coins; all matching with one or other of the five 
types so carefully preserved within the brown liquid. 

On the 2nd June, one more copper coin was extracted, and on the 3rd of the 
same month, six more of a similar nature. 

On the 8th Juno, the opening perforated firom above mot that from the side, and 
reached the earth beneath the foundations. The excavations were, however, pur- 
sued to a depth of twenty feet below the level of the structnre without making any 
fhrther discovery, until the setting in of the rains finally obliged the Chevalier to 
discontinue his operations. 

[ Frinsep has apparently omitted to notice in this paper the 
fac-simile he has inserted in the illustrative plate (vi.), and which 
he notes on the engraving as scratched around a brass cylinder 
found in a Tope at Jelalabad.” The inscription in reality ap- 
pears on a steatite vase, discovered by Mr. Masson in Tope No. 2 
of Bimar&n.* It has naturally attracted much attention, and 

1 [*<Tope No. 2 of Bimar&n. This tope is of the second class, and has a 
circumference of one hundred and twenty-six met; it is 860 'yards distant from the 
preceding monument (No. 1), and about half that distance from the superior one 
in tho vmage of BSmarftn. To the preceding tope it has much affinity, is of the 
same kind of construction, and evidently refers to tho same epoch. The dilamdation 
of both structures is also of similar extent. Its embellishments comprise a suc- 
cession of arches supported on pilasters, encloscd'within double lines of moulding. 
M. Honigborger opened this monument from the north and abandoned it, having 
been induced nastily to repair to Kfibnl. I continued his pursuit, and in tho centre 
of tho tope discovered a small apartment, formed, as usua^ by Muares of dat& firom 
which were procured some valuable and satisfiictory relics. They consistedf of a 
goo^sised gmbular vase, of alg or steatite, with a carved cover or lid; both of 
which were cndroled with lines of inscriptions, scratched with a stylet or other 
sharp-pointed instrument. The characters were Bactro-P&li. On removing the 
cover, the vase was found to contain a small quantity of fine mould, in which were 
mingM a number of small burnt pearls, beads of sapphire, crys^ etc. In the 
centre was standing a casket of pure gold, it had no cover; its exterior wu 
embellished with eight figures, in separate compartments, formed by a series of 
fiat columns supporting finely turned arches, the spaces b^ween which were filled 
by eagles hovenng with extended wings. . . The cadiet was coated internally 
withnordened clay. Within the cadeet and steatite vase, collectively, were con- 
ta^ed a small metallic plate— apparently belonging to a seal, and engraved with a 
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various efforts have been made towards its dccipbermenti but 
as yet without any marked success; like the rest of these 
legends, it is now declared by Professor Wilson to be unintel- 
ligible, either in its original form, or in any modern transcript 
we can derive from it. He himself, in 1841, attempted the 
phonetic expression of its letters, but confessed himself dis- 
satisfied with both text and his own somewhat vague interpre- 
tation.^ Burnouf ’ first detected the word sarirehi (ITCK or- 
dinarily applied to relics) and Major Cunningham has since 
reported progress in the decipherment of other portions of the 
double legend.^ Having premised thus much, I abstain from 

seated figure ; thirty small circular ornaments of gold ; sundry beads of burnt coral ; 
numerous burnt pearls ; and eighteen beads of sapphire, agntc, crystal, etc. Without 
the steatite vase were also deposited four copper coins, in excellent preservation, 
having been inserted new (Coins of Axes, etc., * Ariana Antiqua,' viii., 1, p. 331). 

. . In this tope it may be observed, there was no interior cupola, and the 

deposit was found on the line where the cylindrical moss of the structure rested 
on its basement.'* Hasson, * Ariana Antiqua,* p. 70. Professor Wilson more fully 
describes the casket as follows “ Tho circumference is divided into eight compart- 
ments, enshrining four figures represented in duplicate. They are separated by 
pilasters, terminating in arches, circular below and pointed above, between which are 
figures of birds (cranes ?). . . The third figure from the left is tho principal, and 
is that of the Buddha Sakva Sinha or Gautama, in the attitude of pronounci^^ a bene- 
diction ; next to him, on his left, is a lay follower in the garb of a Bhjpfit mndfi, in 
the usual attitude of reverential salutation. On his right is a religious follower or 
ascetic, with his hair twisted, and tho watcr-ewer in one hand, the other is raised as 
in salutation. Behind him stands a female disciple, perhaps a religious female, 
such as the nuns still found at Tibet, in the act of prayer. The workmanship of this 
casket is very remarkable, and exhibits the character of that style which prevailed in 
the egrly part of the mid^c ages." * Ariana Antiqua,’ p. 53.] 

^ r * Ariana Antiqua,’ 259. 

I should not have encumbered these pages with any notice of Dr. Bird's attempt 
to decipher this writing, hod he not intr^uced it with the following too confident 
headi^: — ‘‘On the vase of steatite, which encased the gold cup, there is an in- 
scription not deciphered by Professor Wilson, but which reads," etc. (‘ Historical 
Besrarches,' by J. Bird, : Bombay, 1847, page 63). I spare my readers any 
fhrther quotation, merely remarking tnat I am altogether unable to accede to the 
author's transcription of the original, and dually unwilling to accept his translation, 
which professes to discover the name of Imra-atcs associated with the worship of 
the Sun, Mitra, and Vishnu I Apart from tho incorrect rendering of the majority of 
the letters, the interpreter has apparently failed to discover tne identity of the 
greater portion of the two legends.] 

* “ J’ai dit qu'avec I'imago do cc ^u’ila v5nbrcnt ezclusivcmcnt, co sont 

ses reliqnes. Ils leur donnent lo nom oxpressif do ^arlro, qui sianifio exactement 
eorp§. . . C'est le corps mfime de (7akya qa'on adore dans Ics debris oui en 
rcstont. • . Jo trouve co tonne fort distinctement 6crit forlrMt (forme polio do 
rinstrnmontal pluriel) dans la courte inscription grav5e sur Ic cylindre trouv6 
h Hidda; il s'y reproduit deux fuis.” Introduction d Fhiotoiro du JSuddhiomc 
IndtCHf iiS, 

’ [“This important inscription consists of two lines; the upper line, which is 
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any lengthened rommentary on such unpromising materials^ and 
content myself with appending what I consider the preferable 
correspondents of the several characters as mechanically de- 
rived from the original outlines. I have made no reference to 
Prinsep*8 fac-simile^ which seems to have been a mere copy of 
a copy^ taken at a time when neither Masson nor Frinsep knew 
much about the alphabet ; and which was even inserted in 
the original plate in an inverted order : this last reproach 
was, however, removed on Mr. H. T. Prinsep’s republication 
of the engraving in 1844.* 

I S S 4 B C 7 8 Q 10 11 II IS 14 IS 10 17 18 10 M 11 

On the lid of box arY ytyjyy jwt % 

On the box itself, tlTY yIyYYT JYY ^YT 
Possible variants, T ^ ^ ^ ^ 

II n 14 SB so 17 » so 80 n 81 Sa 84 88 so 87 

Lid, YYYYYtl:'^ 

Box, YYYYirf^^YiitfVTSVY 

Possible variants, Wt 

engraved on the lid, being only an abbreyiation of the longer one on the body of the 
vase. Both of these inscriptions (* Ariana Antiiiua,’ plate ii.,) open with the words 
Bhagaviina Sarirahi^ tlint is, * (Stupa) containing relics of Bhagwfin,' or Buddha. 
Now the word Sarira is the very term that was used by the ancient Buddhists to 
draignntc the relics or mortal remains of the founder of their religion, or of some of 
his principal followers. . . The remaining words, that are common to both lines 
of the inscription, contain the names of thelmilder of the tope and of his father. 
Unfortunately, some of the letters of these names are of unusual form, but the 
concluding word, *putrasa,’ proves that the preceding letters must contain two 
names. 1 read this part of the inscriptions os foUows ; — Sri Tahaehitram Khamaspada 
fuirasa, *(Gift) of Sul Tabaokitra, ^ho son of Khamasfada.’ The shorter 
inscription ends with four letters, of which the first two appear to be^ d and a, for 
dan *a gift.' The other two letters arc doubtful. I read this inscription as 
follows i^BAagawdna-MarimAi Sri Taba^itraaa Khamaspada putraBa dana^ * (Casket) 
containing relics of Bhagw&n, the gift of Sri Tabachitra, the son of Khamaspada.* 
Two similar instances of relic gifU occur in the Bhilsa tope deposits. . . The date 
of this tope may, I believe, be safely ascribed to the close of the reign of Azas, or 
about 90 B.C. : for the relic-chamber, which had evidently not been disturbed since 
the day on which it was first closed, contained,— along with the usual quantity of gold 
ornaments and gems,— four copper coins, all of which are of a well-known type of the 
great Scythian^ng Azas.*’ 'Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal,’ vii. of 
1864, p. 707.] 

* [' Note on the Historical Results deducible from recent discoveries in Afghan- 
istan.*^ London: Allen and Go.] 

* [As the Bactrian alphabet docs not discriminate between the long and the 
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The characters, whose equiralents are omitted under Nos. 
7 , 16, and IBl are new to us. Nos. 7 and 16 seem to ^ify the 
same normal letter ; but the former has an additional curve at 
the foot. The outline 16 is common enough in the later in- 
scriptions, though it does not occur in the full Edict of Kapur- 
digiri. Its use on the Wardalc brass vessel, concurrently with 
a well-ascertained ^ prevents tu from assigning to it the value 
of that consonant, which its outline' would otherwise have 
recommended. The true form of No. 81 is uncertain, I there- 
fore refrain from any speculations on its functions. Nos. 14 
and 15 require notice, as they differ in the associate writings ; 
and the word they compose, if rightly read, advances us some- 
what in the interpretation of the entire inscription. The ^ 
may be doubtful, but the definition of the vf on the body of 
the vase, as such, in contradistinction to the convertible is 
borne out by the fact that the corresponding if on the lid is 
given in a varied but optional form of that character, and 
shaped like the letter previously adverted to, which Major 
Cunningham desires to read as qp. 

Whatever else there may be in the inscription, whether 
recording the gift of so and so, the son of so. and so, or not, 
one portion seems satisfiustorily established, the two words 
Bhagataira soHreM, which of themselves supply a legitimate 
inference as to the general reference involved ; in the allusion 
to tiie relics, supposed or real, of S&kya Buddha enclosed in the 
golden box, so creditably ornamented with ^ image in 
duplicate, supported in each case by those of his followers. 
Whether the subjoined iNIt or inv (for ITHV?) and the 
succeeding ^ define more exactly the individual alluded 
to, we need not stop to inquire. 

The accompanying wood-cut of the gold casket in question, 

•hwt Vt (w I hairs {hn^hoat adhetsd, tat aoiformitj’i laks^ to the dioit 
▼oweL It maj bo needfdl to intimato that the initial letter of the legend on the 
f ai^ oorreapon^g with No. I aboTe, ia to be found, in the engraring, nearly oyer 
the parallel conunoncement of the inaoription on the lid.] 
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for the use of which I am indebted to Mrs. Speir, ^ but 
imperfectly represents the elegance and almost classic freedom 
of the treatment of the figures. The design has unfortunately 
been taken from the faulty engraving in the ' Ariana Antiqua/ 
to supply the place of a new copy from the antique itself. — E.T.] 



EXTRACTS EBOM A MEMOIR ON THE TOPES AND 
ANTIQUITIES OF AFGHANISTAN. 

By J. G. GsrabDi Surgeon^ Bengal Iktallidmant 

Adirmed to tho FrooidmU of tho Bengal Aeiatie SoeUtg^ from Jaldldbdd, itl 

Beember^ 1883. 

**The topei, or edifices, of which Manikyfila is already finniliar to us by the 
enterprisiiig researches of General Ventura, had appealed to our curiosity in the 
journey to Turlditftn, hut three only were Tinted m paooant; yii., Manikytia itself, 
one at Usmftn* EhCitir in the basin of the Indus, and another at Peshfiwar, On my 
return to Xfihul, in NoTemher last, ample gratification awaited me, through the 
eiertions of Messrs. Martin Honigbeiger and Masson, whom I met in that city. 

^ The interest excited hy the labours of these trarellers (as might be supposed) 
was not lim^ to the mere inspection of their collections, which were diqilayed 
to me with hn open candour that leares me their debtor. I followed up tho inquiry 
to which they had unfolded to me the clue ; and though unprodnctiTe of similu 
results to those which hare crowned their exertions, I am enabled to speak to some 
points from actual experience, and hope to hare it in my power to add more hereafter. 

**The monuments now almut to he considered, which were first introduced to our 
notice by Mr. Elphinstone, are calculated to rouse the attention of the antiquarian 
and the philosopher, when he surreys the rdics they disclose in connection with 
dynasties, of which all our knowledge is soarcriy more than the fointest lineaments, 

^ ['life in Ancient India.’ by Mrs. Speir. London: Smith, Elder, &0o. 1856.] 
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and of the eyents to which they yielded and ceaied to exist, history gires ns little 
or no account. 

These ancient edifices may perhaps present to ns the sepulchral remains of the 
Bactrian kings, and others who succe^ed to their sway ; bat whether we new them 
as cotemporary with the Grecian dynasty of Balkh in Tnrkistfin, or of those sub- 
sequent satrapies which emanated from the remains of that kingdom, the same 
thoughts recur, the same suggestions rise, Who were those kings ? and what was the 
extent of their individual sway in these and other regions ? for there is no doubt 
that the whole of the Panjfib, and even a great part of the Oangctic territory and 
Sind, were the seat of their dominion, whether this was Indo-Scythic or Indo- 
Grecian by what revolutions their reign terminated, and they themselves become 
extinct } and who were their successors till the period when the fircnzy of the Muham- 
mad religion overturned the whole institutions of the* country ? These questions, 
which involve many others, may yet be answered by these memorials 

The topes or tombs which appear in the environs of K&bul are planted along the 
skirts of the mountain ridges, wMch support that elevated plain, and this peculiarity 
is common to almost all of them : the adjacent level has obviously been the basin of 
a lake or sheet of standing water, till drained away by the course of rivers, and it 
still continues more or less a quaggy marsh. The first settlers seem to have chosen 
the rising ground at the roots of the lulls for their locations ; the ancient city of 
Kfibnl (stiU visible in the remains of mound or heaps), also occupying that basal line. 

"The position of the monuments, if not infiuenc^ by natural causes, or selected 
from motives of religious veneration, is rather fanciful ; those which I have seen 
being either situate dose under the cliff of the mountains, or secluded within 
recesses, wherever a running stream had its course ; and it would appear that a rill of 
water nouridLing a few trees, or patches of cultivation and verdure, was a con- 
junctive feature of every spot. The most usual site of those structures is on isolated 
rising ground, washed by a perennial current. Trophies of such magnitude, serving 
merely as receptacles for the dead, and often devoid of any traces either of them or 
of the living, sequestered and almost shut out from sight, will not bo sufiiciently 
intelligible to our ideas, except by comparing them with edifices in other regions of 
the world, the object of which is known : if they had been smaller they must have 
fUlen to mins in a few centuries. The^masses of Maniky&la in the Khybcr Toss and 
at Peshfiwar, almost forbid the idea of identifying them as tombs, excq>t some 
more decided proofii are forthcoming than have yet appeared, though we are not 
without analogies in the size of some of the Muhammadan cemeteries, not to speak 
of the pyramids of Egypt themselves, while the absence of any inscriptions to 
denote another purpose, leaves us in the former belief. 

"Of the sepulchres excavated by M. Martin Honigbeiger, amounting to more 
than thirty, the greater part have their sites at JdlhUb&d and the adjacent 
territories, and it is this spot particularly that commands our notice, since it may 
be assumed to have formed the seat of one of the Bactrian sovereignties, os Balkh 
did of another; the more readily, as it would seem to answer in its locale aud con- 
formation to the spot which Alexander consecrated with Bacchanalian revels; and 
it is eertainly from physical position fully eligible for the capital of a kin^om, 
uniting, u if by a ban^ the tempmture aiid even some of the productions of an 
intertropical dimate, with cones chilled by perpetual frost, having a eonsiderable 
expanse tit levd, and a soil irrigated by poeimial streams. Here we bdiold the 
tombs of a long race of kings (as I suppose them to be) which have survived in 
obscurity , the lo^ of many centnries: a large proportion of them, indeed, the 
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majority, have crumbled into meto tumuli ; but, eiccpt those opened by M. Honig- 
beiger, they appear to have been hitherto untouched hy the hand of man. 

**But to return to Jal61hb&d. The topes are here very thickly planted on both 
sides of the rirer, which washes the northern limit of the valley ; tho declivity of 
the soil being firom the snowy ridge of Saffed Koh, has thrown the stream quite to 
their base ; and here the tombs appear, black with age, extending from B&1& B&gh 
to the conflux of the Kkbul river at Dronta, about ten miles downward, and four 
from Jal&l&b&d. As we passed along, several were noticed, which did not appear to 
be delapsed; but they had no doubt been excavated at their base, since it is in this 
immediate vicinity that recent discoveries have been chiefly directed. In the plain 
were seen the ruins of others which had subsided into mere heaps like cairns : 
these were standing in the midst of green fields, but this is rare ; and upon a shelf of 
conglomerate rock, and diluvial accretions continuous from the roots of Saffed Koh, 
and here forming the cultivable limit of the valley on tho south, extends a long 
line of tumuli or ruined sepulchres, insulated upon natural eminences ; though often 
npon raised platforms, a doien of these may be recognized, not as mere visible heaps, 
but mounds of great size, and which until latety had been undisturbed by man : 
several have been opened by M. Martin Honigbetger with sufficient recompense. 
Their position is strange enough, upon a bare rugged surfooe of attritod stones, 
furrowed by the intersections of watercourses, the cliff of which, formed of agglu- 
tinated pebbles, or pudding-stone, is hollowed into recesses which were represented to 
me as the caves of the Khfirs, or ‘unbelievers:* they are still inhabited by the 
pastoral tribes, who migrate with their flocks, according to the season of the year, 
and take up their winter quarters in these Troglodyte ahodes. The site of the topes 
commands the whole landscape, which is limited to a narrow slip of luxuriant cul- 
tivation, sloping to the cavity of the valley ; the interval southward, of ten or 
twelve miles, being a high plain of gravel, pebbles, and rolled stones, all sterile and 
arid to the foot of Saffed Koh, where again villages and horticultural productions 
abound, ramifying within the flexures of the mountains, or rising upon the acclivi- 
ties, till checked by the rigor of climate. ..... 

“The decay, almost commonly total wreck, of all the edifloes planted npon the 
southern margin of the dell at Jal&Ubkd is easily explained in the nature of the 
materials that have composed them, which are pebUes of vast size, or blocks of 
stone, attrited by water to smoothness, conjoined by a cement of mu^ They have 
consequently bem easily delapsed, and have crumbled away into mere heaps, like 
gigantic mole-hills. 'Where these have been excavated at their base, a small holbw 
square or cavity is disclosed, formed of hewn stones, wherein was deposited whatever 
remains were Signed. These topes differ very materially from that of Manikyftla, 
and Usmftn Khfltir, where tho square is continued from the top in the form of a 
shaft. In none of those which I have seen, or which, have been opened by M. 
Honigberger, does this conformation occur, and wo may at once note it ab a dis- 
tinguishing feature in these fabrics, which has no doubt a local import. There are 
indeed few exactly similar ; for they vary in size, in external decorations, or in their 
structure; though the contour has a generic type, as we should exj^ if the 
mansolea represented the offspring of a single and original dpasty ; however much 
its character ipight be altered by the interchange of successive generations, deriving 
new ties of conBanga:nity, in the same manner as Alexander did, intermarrying with 
the conquered, which he considered a link of union in a government that was to 
become depentot upon its natural reaouim, though perhaps the only iq^ology that 
ha could offer for the sudden traniport of love which wedded him to Roxana. 
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«The eontenti of the thirty or more topes excarated hf M. Honigberger are of 
the highest interest. Many of them were indeed vnprodnotife of any insignia hy 
which we can identity their originsl design, or connect them with their fbnnders : 
a oircnmstanoe the less remarkable, when we consider the snrreptitions interests of 
the workmen, often employed remote from any control; bat eren where control 
embraced the entire opentions, the labonr oftm ended in inanity. Many of the 
sepnlchres (perhaps most of them) are oomparatiTely small ; from 80 to 48 or 60 fBct 
high, with a circnmfrrence of 80 to 110 feet; and not one of them presented ,tbo 
stroctace of ManikyUa, or a hollow shaft penetrating from the top, filled np, how- 
erer, with the materials of the bnilding, and discorering deposits of coins at Tarions 
interrals^ which continaed beyond the limit of the shiA or 26 feet, to the base where 
the excarated stone reseiroir was foand, that proved so frnitfal in ^iqnin. Nothing 
except a single gold coin, I believe of Sotermegos, which was found in one iofe 
lodg^ within a silver cap ; but a similar enp, yet unopened, would seem to argue 
the prototype of that acquind by General Yentura. The exterior is a hard metal, 
containing a finid which is perhaps inclosed within a golden casket like that of 
ManikyUa; on perceiving which, M. Honigberger with provisionary core cemented 
the whole cylinder, till he should lay it before his countrymen at Vienna. With the 
above sdlita^ exception, I do not tiink any coins were elicited from the tombs, nor 
any other device indicative of the object of their erection, though it would be an 
extreme supposition to entertain, that such fobrics should be raM as mementos to 
posterity without a single trait to connect them with the individuals whose existence 
they commemorate. The rdics which have accrued to M. Honigbciger are, how- 
ever, extremely curious, consisting of very minute bones^ or their dust, pearls, pieces 
of amber and rubies^ and different kinds of sedimentary remains, the nature of 
which can only become known by chemical analysis. These were found reposing 
within excavated (turned) eylind^ of a soft striated stone. These cups, b^ in 
their siie and fomi, oorrei^oiid to a model which is frequent enough in In& : they 
havealidsurmountedby a small knob. A roll of paper, iqiparentiy the back of the 
Bfijpatra, containing written characters, occurred in one instance; this precious 
fragment may unfold soum satisfoctory evidence of the origin and design of flie 
edifice which endosed it. Small burnt day lamps, and oocadonally square or oblong 
day receptacles, filled with osseous remains^ gems^ and thread, ire among the 
coUection.** 


NOTE ON TWO GOINS, OF THE SAME JiPEGIES AS THOSE 
FOUND AT BEHAT, HAYINa GREEK INSOBIFTION8. 

By Hajob D L. Staot. 

[FLATS TIL] 

In « ktUr U ih$ BitnUarff ih$ ^ Btn§^ fmi m ih$ MkUna 

%lfii Mff. 

"IhavetlMhonortoendoseafim-sImile of a eopper coin pmohaesd by me at 
Chittore Onrh. 

It was my intention to res e rve any notice of this coin, tiUlMoertaiafdif my 
good fbrtaae would send me othen^ more dktinel^ and eonseqneatly mere mtis- 
fimtory ; but on reading the description of the fiunous stone piUey at Ailah e iia^ ^^ 
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giyen in the number for March, 1884, (No. 2f), I am induced to aiibmit slbw 
remarks with a copy of the coin.' 

"The style of the Greek character would, alone, he sufficient to stamp this coin 
as prorinciid, were the ‘chungahs* or symbols on the obyerse, and monogram on the 
reyerse, less distinct, or even obliterated. The suggestions of Lieutenant Burt and 
Mr: Stirling, yiz., that the characters on the AUah&bftd Pillar No. 1, resembled the 
Greek, drew my attention to the plate, when it immediately occurred to me, via 
vvrsdy that these proyincial Greek characters, on my coin, might haye taken their 
style or fashion fh)m the writing of the dynasty, 'or d^ndsints of the dynasty, which 
owned this pillar. 

"That the Greeks did send a subsidiary force to the assistance of Ghandra- 
gupta, son of Nanda, Rhjk of the Prachi, I belicye no one doubts; and contrasting 
all circmtastances on the subject within our knowledge, we may fairly presume, that 
the services of this subsidiary were paid by a grant of land (Jaidad). 

"In Condor's 'Modem Trayeller,* speaking of these times, after relating the 
death of the aged Nanda by poison (given by his minister Sacatara), he proceeds, 
(vol. yii., page 123). ' The crime did not, however, go unpunished ; Sacatara and all 
his sons, except one, were put to death; and to secure himse^ against hostile 
claimants to the crown, Upadhanwa gave orders for the massacre of all his half- 
brothers, the children of Nanda by different mothers. Ghandragupta alone escaped, 
and fled to the court of Parvateswara, ' Lord of the Mountains ' or King of Nep61 ; 
to whom he offered one-half of his kingdom if he would assist him in .taking th6 
fleld against his enemy. In conjunction with this powerful ally aided by a body of 
Greek auxiliaries, Ghandragupta defeated Upadhanwa, with great slaughter, under the 
walls of his capital, the monarch himself b^g among the slain, and took possession 
of the throne of his father. His promise to Parvateswara was now dimgarded. 
He retained a large body of Tavans or Greeks in his pay, and, fortifying his capital, 
set his enemies at defiance.* 

" Concluding the Greek auxiliaries were paid by a grant of land, as by agree- 
ment the Nepftlis were to have been, (and at the period Ghandragupta sought Gredt 
assistanoe, he could have had no other means of paymg them :) conridfiring also, 
that the high estimation they were hdd in, eaus^ them to be retained .after the 
object, which brought them to Pryftg, was accomplished ; we may naturally conclude 
that the ' Ja8dad’ granted to this subsidiary was very considerable. 

" The value of the services of the Greeks had been shown,— -first, in the aid lent 
in placing Ghandragupta on the throne of his ancestors; secondly, in enabling the 
newly-mirie king to retain that half of his territory, which he had pledged In case 
of success as a recompense to the ' Lord of the Hills.' 

"These were the services already performed: and to people who had proved 
themselves so usefhl in his recently-acquired kingdom, Chandn^pta must^ for every 
reason, have given a substantial proof of his consideration. The marriage of 
Ghandragupta to the daughter of Seleucus,* must have added strength to the 
position of the Greeks amongst the Pradd, and the appointment by Sdencqs of the 
odebrated Megasthenes as resident at the court of his Rhjh son-in-law, went as for 

li iiman wisdom oould do in adding stability to their footing. 


^ ^ original. oafBi were labso^nently sent, and are depicted as figs. 2and 3 of 
plate vii. 

* Tod, in his ' Annals of RidastluB' vol. i. p. 671, makes Sdencus marry the 
TMs^^ridm^^^'^^^^u!^ of Ghandragupfo manying a daughter of Solencus, 
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nuffi nperienoe in nnmiimatic Ime than I can boast to explain the 
neaning it the diflBnent symbols or ^obungabs’ on this coin. Tbe obyeise bns 
‘ the word ^Soter* yeij distinot : wbat letteis Mow I cannot say; they certainly are 
not the same diaraoter, bnt wbat they aie^ must perbaps remain a secret till fiirtber 
xeseaicb gifes ns a more complete coin by wbicb to determine. Tbe jhftr, or 
<brancb,* is distinct (can ibis be tbe olire Imeb^), the other 'cbangabs* I cannot 
decipher. The monogram on the leTciae is the same as that on some coins in my 
possession, haying an elephant on the obyerse. 

^Tbe Gred[ ^Jaddad,* or ieiritorieo, we may snppose grew into consideration 
mnch the same as did the Honorable Company's aftw their first footing : and, like 
the iubnt Company too^ we may suppose the Greeks established a currency of their 
own, thinigh more perhaps with a yiew of handing down their achieyement to 
posterity than as a necessary medium of barter, and I think the coin (the subject of 
this communication) bears eyery mark of being of those times, of the Cbandragupta 
dynasty." 

NOTE ON ANOTHEB COIN, OF THE SAME TYPE AS THAT 
PBOCUBED BY LIETJT. A. CONOLLY AT EANAUJ. 

At the moment of perasing Major Stack’s remarks on 
the indioations of a Cheek insoription on the Behat 
type of ooin, (as it may oontinue to be designated until 
its origin be better determined) and witii his two coins 
before me (pL vii., figs. 2, 3,) coiroborating his reading ‘ ; 
I am most opportunely put in possession of another 
soimi ci the same stock, qteaking a totally different 
langoagel 

loeutenant Conolly has already had the good fortune 
to make known a valuable Eanauj coin, with a legible 
inacriptum, in the language and dhaxacter of the Allah- 
fibid eolumn, (insoription No. 2). His zealous exer- 
tiona have again conducted him to a brilliant discoyery 
at the same place, of the very nature we could have 
deaized at this moment — a coin of the Behat type, 

> It Aodd to fWHitod. toimw, Cut fto mgutMf Grade Mtan^ wton 
imrtia iMaaAbdiMal]rtto])iUlatoiMttr;itwiUto imaf , ttordtoai to aamme 
fidtiawawtawyttwraifc. riua, 18SV-**Ool. StMj^ anMiid Oreak latanda 
In^ tona^ « 1 Mtia^iitad, finaitadlf, P.] 
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bearing a clear and distinct inscription ; and that 
inscription in the unknown character, No. 1 of the 
AUahdbad oolunm 1 Two of Mr. Masson’s coins, it 
will be remembered, bore characters which were pro- 
nounced to be of this alphabet. They were of Agatho- 
cles and Fantaleon, of rude fabrication, and connected,' 
through the device of a lion, with another singular 
coin having the Chaitya symbol. These are now again 
brought into a double alliance with the coins of Bdiat 
and Eanauj, by the character in which the inscription 
is out. 

On the present silver coin there are five distinct 
letters. I cannot attempt as yet to transcribe these 
mysterious symbols in any more familiar character; 
but it is not too much to hope that, ere long, another 
prize from Eanauj may put us in possession of an 
inscription in two languages, one of which may be 
known, and may serve as a key to the whole : meantime, 
I proceed to desmibe the peculiarities .of the present 
coin. 

Obtxbse. — horse standing unattended, and naked. In front 
appears a line of double curvature, which fh)m analogy may be a 
mint trace of the lotus stalk held by the female in the Behat coin 
(% 1, plate iy-)- 

Bevebss. — On the left, the tree symbol with its chc(juered frame : 
on Ae right, a new form composed of two circles touching, traversed 
by a common diameter, which continues above, and supports an inverted 
crescent. Below comes the insoription before mentioned, in laige and 
clear letters : in the centre of the field is a crescent, or new moon. 
Above the recumbent moon is a small animal, which resembles very 
closdy t^t depicted on the reverse of the coin from Behat, fig. 1, pi. iv. 

[1 have omitted certain vague conjectures of Prinsep’s 
regarding the possible bearing of the symbols cn the reverse 
of this coin. I interpret the legend on the originalj now in 

the British Museum, es U ^ , Vishnu 
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detata. When Prmsep engraved this plate, his eye^was 
not so well e^qperienced in the outlines of the P&li alpha*, 
bet, as it afterwards became; hence he altogether failed 
to detect the ^ which is, however, sufficiently palpable below 
the second letter of the inscription.] 

After I had engraved the figures of the three coins 
just descrihed, Dr. Swiney arrived in Calcutta with 
his rich cabinet of ancient coins. In it I discovered 
several connected with the same group, which he 
was kind enough to place in my hands. I had, how- 
ever, reserved only room for one or two (figs. 4 and 5), 
and have been obliged to content myself with the 
legends of the others (h^ 0 , e^) to show the resem- 

blance of the character to the Eanauj Kagari alphabet. 
I cannot describe these coins better than in Dr. Swiney’s 
own words. 

** Sereial of them axe rare, particular! j tbe two larger, with the aotelope goat on 
one side and the warrior on the other ; smaller ones of this description are not un- 
oommon in the neighboorhood of Sahhranpur; I mean in the smaller towns, and 
certainly not all hrraght from the newly-dimTered deposit at Behat. The first of 
the hind that I met with was stated to ie brought from Hardwftr ; and there was so 
marked a character of the hill-goat upon it, that it was natural to connect it with 
aome tong fbigotten dynasty in the Sew&lic range. There is an account to he met 
with somewhere, of a certain Bfcjh of Kemaon, by name Sakwanta, whose domain 
was inraded by a certain Bhjpftl of Jndraprastha. It seems that in this case the 
aggressor was defeated, and Sakwanta ob^ed and kept possession of the regal 
abode for fourteen years. 

**Bnt perhaps mythology is a better key to the true interpretation of old coins. 
Here we hare a series of coins, more or less connected one with another by some 
common ^mbol of a Jain fjpe : on one coin the horse, on another the antelope or 
goat, on another the hieEDglyphto called Swastika, on another the asifkA, or sacred 
abril; the character of the rererse or obrerie bearing some common/sirlr^ snfilcient 
'to indicate the series. 

**Then we pomesa Colonel Tod*s testimony to the eiistence of such a series fbr 
be says be has m his poss es sio n a frill series of Join coins. 1 do confiBSs, however, 
that my h^ef in thM coins being Jain was shaken by the dimovery of the two 
larger coins (figa, 4 and fi) : on the ob? erae of these we have the warrior figure of 
Siva, or his son, Skanda Knmtxa, with the huge Sivian spear alluded to in Mooria 
^Hiodfi Fanthera.' On comparing this figure with the obverae of Vos. 87 and 88 
of Wilapn'a ptotei^ it nriU be diiB^t to adfiiit one, and not the other, among Jain 
eoliii. If njfeeted as 8 Jain coin, it may be worth while to read Wilfrird'a story of 
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8i?a’i rniticating himielf on the banks of the Bftgmati ; henoe called, as writea the 
same antbority, in some Tolnme of the * Asiatic Reseaiches,’ 'Mriga-iringo/ the 
tradition is that, once npon a time, Sira appeared in the shape of an antdope, 
whence he took the name of Hariniswara, or, in other words, Hariniak, or 'lord 
of the antelope/ 

"Perhaps, as we progress to perfection in the newly-discovered San^t lettera, 
the inscription npon at least three of the coins now sent, will throw some light npon 
the subject'* 

[The legend on Dr. Swiney’s coin, 4 e, may be trans' 
cribed into modem Sanskrit as HSSfl Bhagavata chatra> 
I have not yet had an opportunity of examining the other 
specimens. Ftinsep, in his paper of June, 1837, Art. xvii., 
read this as * Bhagavata cha (or sa).* ] 

Figs. 12, 13, 14, and 15 of plate vili. are four 
coins dug up in the Dodb, near AUahdbdd, and pre- 
sented to the Society by Mr. Spiers. They appear 
to belong to the same class as the preceding, having 
a rudely executed bull on one side, and the Jhdr, or 
^branch,’ on the other, with some ill-defined letters 
in strong relief and a straight chequered border below. 
The jh^ in the present day, it should be remem- 
bered, is the symbol distmetive of the Jaipfir and 

Ghitor coins; the tiisdl, of those Cf Srinagar and 

S&gar. In due course of time we may be able, by 
means of these marks, to trace each species to its 
original locality. [ ‘ B4j& Dhana devasya.’ See Art. xvii.] 

Fig. 9 is a copper coin among Dr. Gerard’s series, 
bearing a bull on one side, and the well-defined 
Eanauj N&gari letters ^ ift, r^a sri, on the reverse. 

There are two or three of the same kind in his 

oolleotion. 

[A similar coin is engraved and further commented on 
in Art. x., plate zxiii., fig. 38.] 
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It is with some diffidence that I now proceed to offer 
a few remarks in illustration of the Maniky&la trea- 
sures^ knowing the great disadvantages under which 
any attempt to investigate even what may be thought 
so simple a matter as the antiquily of the monument 
must labour, when unassisted by the previous know- 
ledge of the history, mythology, or current languages 
of the period, and of the locality to which it belongs. 
My object, however, is to place all the oironmstanoes 
whidi the collateral discoveries of Messrs. Masson, 
Martin Honigberger, Butnes, Gerard, and Kar&mat AH, 
have brought to li^t, before the antiquaries of Eun^ 
and then to await thdr deddon on the &cts: it being 
my qwn duty to act as a fidthlhl witness before this 
superimr tribunal, nothing einggerating, and nothing 
extenuating, in the delineation of figures and in- 
scriptions, such as they appear in the originals now 
in my possession. 

The subject which I pnqpose to elucidate on the 
present occasion is that of the coins cmineoted with 
the tq^ of lbniky 61 a ; as Huy naturally stand forward 
most prominently in offlhting materials for fixing the 
date of ihe building. 
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We learn from the Etat dM iravam^ that forly- 
foor oqi^wr medals were found huried along with 
the principal cylinder, and sereral others in different 
parts of the masonry, besides the gold and silyer 
coins endosed in the cylinders themsdves. On at- 
tempting a classification, as fiur as their mutilated 
condition would allow, these were all (with the ex- 
ception of two) found to be referable to the five spedes 
depicted at the fix>t of plate vi. : being in the follow- 
ing proportion: — 

Of flgare 31 (diewn hereafter to belong to the Eanericoe 


group), large 20 

Of the same type, hut amaUer, (Sg. 0, pL rii.) 17 

Of the elephant type, (flg. 28, tL) 16 

Of the figure aittiiig with one foot up, (fig. 29, ^ vi.) 12 

Of the figure aitting oroag-legged, (fig. 32, pL vi.) 4 

Of the bull and rfji, or KadphiaM coin, (fig. 4, pi. vixL) 2 


'^ih ten othen whidi are too mudr defaced to admit of daad- 
fication. 

Althou^ among these coins, yery few haye legi- 
ble inscriptions, the collections of Dr. Gerard and of 
Sayyid Ear&mat ’.All, in coigunction with the specimens 
depicted by Mr. Masson, haye furnished materials for 
deqyphering them in considerable abundance; indeed, 
of the seyeral groups qtecified aboye, I haye before 
me upwards of three hundred coins, of which thirty- 
two exhibit more or less of the bull tmd r6j& inscrip- 
tion; twenty that of the elephant coin; as many nune 
that of the Eianerkos legend; and half a dosen tiiat 
of the seated figures. 

But, before entering upon the description of these 
coins, of whidi it must be remarked that we do not 
know the date a prim, although, from their possessing 
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Greek inscriptions, we necessarily refer them to an 
age not yeiy distant from the Bactrian dynasty, it 
will be more satis&otoiy to bestow a little further 
attention upon the silver coins found in the first gold 
b<m (see page 95), which I have already stated gene> 
rally to belong to the known dynasty of the Sassanidm, 
without, however, venturing to contract their date 
within narrower limits than tke duration of that 
dynasty, namely, firom the third to the seventh cen- 
tury of the ChristiBn era. 

SASSAmN COINS OF MANlXYklA. 

Thb characters on the obverse of the Sassanian coin 
(fig. 8, pL V.,) are not sufGioiently distinct to enable 
us to de<ypher the name, even by placing it in juxta- 
position with others of the same kind, which Sir B. 
Ker Porter states to have bemi read by himsdf *oa 
the principles laid down by the Baron De Sacy.* 

There is one peculiarity, however, which (suj^HMdng 
his reading to be correct) will serve our purpose equally 
well in identifying it. I allude to the very curious 
ornament, of two wings embracing a crescent and star, 
on the* cap of the monarch. The same ornament is 
visible on a coin depicted by the author just mentioned, 
in fig. 8, plate Iviii., of his * Travels in Georgia and 
Persia,’ and the following is the account given of it 
in page 180, vol. iL, of the same work: — 

"TUi pieee monnj b non frequaUj net Triik tbn uj other of tho 
Somain djnufy. It bfaHsar than moot df tho •MbBteamBWi^mtbovholo 
T«7iUghtl70MentiA Tho dbdov «f Oio kiag hwthoringnlaiifyofhoiiigflioio 
iattodH^oof aholMtttaaoerovBi itb viagod, bat lainoBatad Iqra ereoiMt 
a 8 dite,iaalaadot thooadOMiJlipWv fim. Tho hoot boaoIiTlodbfati^ 
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range of pearls, marked in eqni-distant dirisions by a star and crescent. The letters 
which compose the legend are yery complicated, running into each other like rapid 
writing. On the face of the medal they produce * shapfiri mesdesn,’ etc., and on 
the reyersc, ‘shapdri,’ with other letters too defaced to decypher. This Shapdr 
must be the second of that ^ame, (the serenth in descent from the first, who was the 
the conqueror of Valerian), and he also was a great man, being sumamed Zdlaktaf, 
and renowned for his yictories oyer the Boman emperors Julian, Gonstantius, etc." 

It must be remarked, however, that the head-dress 
of the coin differs from Hiat of the sculpture of this 
monarch at Takht-i Bustam, where his names and titles 
are inscrihed in legible Fehlvf.* 

Sapor 11. came to the throne at the hour of his 
birth, in a.d. 310, and reigned nearly seventy years, 
which is itself a strong reason in favor of his corns 
being more numerous than those of other Sassanian 
princes, and so far corroborates the appropriation of 
the winged head-dress to him. He was more than 
once engaged in repelling the Tartar and Arab invaders 
of his territories. It was from his clemency to the 
Arabs that he obtained the name of Zd-l-akt4f, which 
D’Herbelot explains to signify ‘aux 6paules.’ Other 
Persian historians, however, according to D’Herbelot, 
make the title of this monarch, Zd-l-aknaf, ‘ aux ailes,’ 
or < with the wings,’ interpreting it as an allusion to his 
clemency towards his Arab enemies, whom he, on some 
occasion, spared from massacre. Taking it in its literal 
sense, it may have applied to his usual head-dress; 
or, metaphorically, the title may have perhaps been 
typified by the device of wings upon his cap, in' the 
coins and efOgies of the monarcL Assuming it to be 

> I mi not tmn, nntU leeiag it in Xer Porter that thii ohamter had ham 
HtUifiirt^TdeeThherM: nnfortnnatdT, the Bennl Aiiatio Sodetj*! libcarr doeo 
not a OMIT of Do SaoVi ' Memoiio nr Im difon Antiqoitda da la Pono,’ 

whioh ftuniahod Kor Porter with the key to iti alphabet. 
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satisfeottnily proved, at any nte, that the silyer coin 
in question belongs to this sovereign, we have at once 
a limit to the antiquity of the tope of Manily&la, in 
the reign of Sapor II., — that is, between the years 
of the Christian era 310-380; for it is natural to 
suppose that the coins depotited were of the qraoies 
current at the time, as it has always been customary 
in the nations of the west so to deposit the current 
coins of the place on laying the foundations of temples, 
bridges, and other public works. Thus, then, we con- 
tract the date of the erection within the narrow space 
of these seventy years, whidi may be esteemed a 
sufficient approximation, in the absence of more positive 
information on the subject. 

Before quitting the subject of the Sassanian coin, 
1 must notice the other two coins already stated to 
assimilate with the Sassanian type, namely, figs. 10 
and 11 of plate v. The head-dress in these is also 
remarkable for the wings; although the absence of 
bushy hair and beard, attmided with a difference of 
featnie, forbid their being aseribed to the same ptino^ 
or at any rate, to the same year of his reign. The cdiief 
peculiarity of these coins is their Devandgari legend, 
which, however illegible it may be in parts, contains 
the initial title of respect, ‘Sri,’ repeated twice and 
in the same relative positionr— befine the title and 
before the name itself— as is customary with Lidian 
monardis ; for instance, Sri Mahdrdj&dhi Bdjd Sri Chan- 
dra Gupta, etc. The name itsdf may probably be 
foreign. 

The reverse of these coins, no longer a fire-altar 
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with its attendant priests, bears a rudely executed 
front &ce with a head-dress of a peculiar form.* For- 
tunately among the coins procured at £&hul by Sayyid 
Ear&mat ’AU, there is one which serves, in a great 
measure, to cleai^ up the mystery of this ornament. I 
have depicted it as fig. 6 of plate viL On one side of 
it we see the firont fiice and winged crown of Zd-l-akt&f, 
Shdpdr n., with the precise ornaments on the margin 
of the obverse described by Eer Porter, and no Sanskrit 
epigraphs; while on the reverse we have the mys- 
terious head-dress of figs. 10 and 11, and the legible 
Devan&gari inscription, ^Sri Ydsudeva,’ which is the 
patronymic appellation of Eririma, the Indian Apollo. 

[ These coins vill be more fully considered under Art. XV .] 

At the epoch now establiriied as the date of the 
tope, the ancient religion of Persia — ^the worship of 
the sun, or Mithras — ^had not only been restored to 
its former splendour among the Persians themselves, 
but it is acknowledged to have exercised a powerful 
infl.uence on all other religions prevailing at the same 
time; even the Christian religion was tinctured with 
many of the mysteries of the Mithraic worship,* and 
an attempt had been made by Si^thien, Terebinthus,* 

1 MLa fete nomm4e celle de <la ntLwance da loleil inTiDcible* (natalia aolia 
inTicti) tombait au Vllle des calendea de Janvier, on an 25 Ddoembro. Environ k 
la m5me dpoqno. qnelqnea jonn aprda le aolatice d’hiver, ae cbldbrait la gnude flHe 
deaPeraea, appude Mirrbagan aoleil; fdte}, mot qni ezprime one 

idde analogne. L’nne et I'antre de eea denx aolennitea avaient dgalement rapport k 
Miihraa. JLm cbeft de TMiae d'oooident fixdront an mdme jour m cdldbration de la 
naiaaamBe dn Chria^ dont rdpoqne dtait demeurde inconnne juaqnea Id.”— 
i$ rJntiquitS^ tradnit de rAilemand dn D. F. Crenzer, par J. D. Gnigniant. 

> Th.9 aaanmed name of Terebinthna (Bnddaa) baa given riae to conjecturca of bia 
eonnection with tbe Hindd aaored peiaonagea of tbe aame name, and the ancient 
fbthera aetnally aaeribed many of the traditiona of tbe Bnddbiata to tbia heretic. 
Hyde, however, abowatbe origin of their miatake. ‘Bnddaa* inChaldaic haa thoaame 
ainifioation aa ‘Terel^thna’ in Greek, and thia wua the cauae of hia changing hia 
tamo. Sm WDford*a apeoulatioiia on the aubject, ‘ Aaiatic Reaearcbea,' ix., 215. 
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and lastly by Manes, in the latter part of the third 
centoiy, and in the very court of the Persian monardi, 
to incorporate the doctrines of Christ with the mysteries 
of Zoroaster, in a system of his own, known to the 
Alexandrine Church as the Manichsean heresy. 

It is not surprising, therefore, that on the Indian 
side of the Persian monarch’s dominions, in a part 
probably under his influence, if not directly under his 
sway, we should And the fire-altar, or the image of 
the sun, replaced by Krishna among the Hindfls, or 
Buddha among the Buddhists; both of them person- 
ating the sun in their respective mythologies. 

‘Whatever forms of the Hindu religion were pre- 
valent at the time, the adoption of the Sun as the 
ostensible representation of divine power, either in 
accordance with the commands of the ruling pfince, 
or from a natural tendency towards an union of the 
Brahmanical and Magian Mth could not present many 
difficulties. ^ We must not be surprised,’ says Sir 
William Jones, *at fluffing that the characters of all 
the pagan deities, male and female, melt into each 
other, and at last into one or two; for it seems a 
well-founded opinion, that the whole crowd of gods 
and goddesses, in ancient Borne and modem Yardues 
(Ben&res), mean only the powers of nature, and prUh 
eiptd^ those of the sudy expressed in a variety of ways, 
and by a multitude of flinoiM names.’ ’ 

The kind of radiated * coma ’ which surrounds the 
head-dress of Ydsu Deva in our coin (flg. 6, plate vii.,) 
may be readily imagined to represent the glory or 

^ ^Aiiatic Beseaiolio^’ toL i., p. 267. 
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brilliant effiilgenoe of the sun; it resembles somewhat 
the glory round the head of Sdrya, in Mooris ‘Pan- 
theon,’ plate IxxYviL The same ornament appears on 
the reverse of the two coins from Manihy&la (figs. 10 
and 11, plate y.j, but the name Yasu Deva is wanting 
in these, and the Sanskrit legend is confined to the 
obverse, where it evidently marks the name of the 
young king with the winged helmet. 

If the winged head-dress be considered, then, the 
exclusive mark of Shdpfir II., we may suppose him 
to have possessed provinces in India, wherein he struck 
money, with* his name and titles in the N&garf cha- 
racter; and where, to avoid offending the prejudices 
of the people, he omitted the altar of Mithras, and 
adopted the Hindfi divinity which coincided nearest 
with the object of his own worship. 

While we have this evidence of Indo-Sassanian 
role in some quarier of the Fanj&b, another of our 
coins, though but one, would seem to point out a 
similar connection with the Bactrian provinces. Among 
the coins of the Eadphises group sent down by Ear&mat 
’AU, are two gold ones of very inferior &brication, thin 
like the Sassanian coins, and differing in many respects 
frnm the class of coins to which they are otherwise 
allied. One of ^ese is depicted as fig. 10 of plate viii. 
The other is* similar, except that the head-dress of 
the prince is surmounted by a pair of wingi and a ghhe, 
as separately shown in fig. 11. I thought at first that 
the coin might be q>urious, being of gold and so 
vastly inferior in execution to its fellows, but it will 
be seen hereafter that its authenticity is well estab- 
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lisihed: it is sufficient in this plahe to point out the 
ahoye curious ffict, and I therefore now proceed to 
review the other coins of the Maniky&la* tumulus, 
with the hope rather of applying the epoch already 
found from the Sassanian coin to the history of these, 
than to draw from the latter any additional light 
regarding the age of the monument. 

OBYEBSES OF THE COINS OF XANEBEOS. 

Beginniog, then, with the two gold comi preserred in the cylinden of the ■ a nt e 
metal, the iirat reniaik which oocnra on their inipection ia, that Oiedc chaneteia 
were atfll in hm in the prorinoea of Khhnl and the J:*aighb in the fourth oentuiy, 
eomqpted to be aure, bat itiU retaining more of thdr oiiginal form than thoae of 
the latter Artaddm, or of the fliat S aam nid m of Penia, a oentury anterior to them 
indate.^ 

The*nezt obaerfation which offen ia, that none of the worda of the inaoription 
are Oieek; neither the tltlea of the Indo-Scythio lOTereigna of Bactiia, 'BAOlAETp 
BAClAEflN,* nor eren Greek terminationa to the wordi, being any longer apparent 
(with the eiception of two Kadphiiea coinaapon which the Greek legend waa barely 
pereqptible). It waa not until I had carefblly analyied all that waa legible of the 
freah aup^y of coina of the aame nature, that I waa able to diatinguiah the direct 
eefMwvwapiii^ of the whole of theae borburio deacendanta with their oompaiatiTdy 
pure progenitora abore mentioned. 

Keaily the whole of the Baetrian aeriea of coina ia now known to ua. 

Thow of pure Gxeoian ftbrication, auch m the beantiftil ailTor medal of Euthy- 
demua brought down I7 Lieut. Bumea, of which Dr. Gerard has recently ihTored me 
with a duplicate, aimidy beer the he^ of the aorereign on the obTcrae, and hia 
name^ aloi^ withaflgure of lupiter, Hereulea^ or aome other god, on the reTene» 
after the ftdiion of their Syrian prototypea.* 

The coina of Menander, Apollodotui^ and Eueratidea, u wdl aa thoae of Antila- 
kidea^ Hermmaa^ UnadpheRoi^ and other princea made known through Mr. Maaaon'a 
aacocaaftii leaearchoa, hafe infariahly an inaoription ip Phhlfi or aome unknown 
dianeter on the referae^ while the name and titles of the aorereign, inatead of 
running atamght aeram the Held oa In the Macedonian drina, eneirde t^ derice on 
the obferae^ in the manner of the Homan ooina of the aame period, wh^ were then 
no doubt, current eitenaiTriy in the eaat. 

The Priilfl inaoription oontinuea on tiie coina of Eadphiaea, whirii we may oon- 
dnde^ ftom their oompamtifo rarity in the Manikyftla odUeetion, to hafo behutged 
toadiffBieDt prorinoe from thoae of Kaneriwa^ or to haie been antaeadent to them 
by a period adBeient to render them aaaiea in’ the diatriet. 


1 The Sanakrit iManda on tiu 
of all the pandits to whom I could 


on the two Manlkyila eoino hife rerialed the ai 
: could rate, eean with the aid of a conjeetnte that 


• See < Journal of the Aaiatie Society of Bengal,’ foL ii. plate li. [plata ii. Mgird}- 
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The fortunate discoYery by Dr. Martin Honigbergcr of one of the coins of this 
prince in a tope near Khhul, corroborates the idea of a separato scat of goYemment ; 
and the deYice of the bull (and Sm?) points to a different creed from that of the 
Kanerkos series, which bear an image, as will presently be shown, of the sun ; and 
thus appear more nearly allied to the Persian creed. 

At the period, howerer, of the erection of the ManikyCda monument, a con- 
siderable change had taken place in the designation of the princes of both countries : 
at least, we find a similar alteration in the inscription of the coins of both ; the 
deYices in other respects remaining unaltered, or only deteriorated in execution. 

The alteration to which I allude, is the omission of the Oreck title BAClAETO 
BAOlAEfiN, and the substitution of PAO NANO PAO, or simply PAO. That such 
was the case may he proYed from numerous coins in Mr. Masson's plates ; I haYe, 
howoYer, endeaYoured to make the transition still plainer by placing together in 
j^te Yii. drawings of the coins which 1 imagine to io thus allied. Figures 7 and 8 
are from Yery perfect specimens of the genuine Kanerkos coin in copper, the first 
sent me by Earkmat *Ali, the second by Dr. Gerard : while figures 10 and 11 ^ are 
from other equally well preaenred coins in my own enriched cabinet. The deYices 
will at once be pronounc^ to be identical. 

Of the legend on the first two coins I need add nothing to what has been before 
said ! of the others, I haYe collected, to the right hand of fig. 10, the Yarious 
readings extant; and, beginning on Hhs right hand, we find, as before stated, 
PAOKA .... NHPKl, which I suppose to be equiYalent to fiaunkius Ksunipicw ; * 
the break between KA and NHPKl seeming to haYe been merely caused by the want 
of space below the deYice, while the dots between the A and the N may be intended 
to draote their immediate connection. 

If we now turn to the Kadphues group in plate Yiii. we find precisely the same 
change of designation, at the foot of the plate on the right-hand side, where, for the 
sake of saYing space, the terminating words only of the Greek inscription are 
engraYcd. 

The first part of the full inscription on the elder type of these coins, both the 
large and the small, is Correctly giYen by Mr. Masson, 9 s BACIAevC-BAGIACc^ 
OmTHP MEPAO.’ ^e name KAAfrlGHO is itself not Yery distinct in any of the ten 
coins whence my inscriptions are copied, but, coupled with Mr. Masson’s authority, 
it may be felly relied on. The interYcning letters are more uncertain : the Yarious 
readings are OOX, OKMO, OOKMO, OOHN, OOMO. The two omierona cannot 


1 [< Ariana Antiqua,.’ xiii. 1 , p, 868 . * Journal of the Asiatio Sodety of Bengal/ 
iY. le!^ 1846, p. 488, 9.] 

s We haYe no authority for writing it aonrpaor, since it always occurs with th® 
genitiYe termination ov, although united to fimnkws m the nominatiYe. 

* Mr. Masson’s * Memoir’ is so fell on the subject of the Kadphises coins, that I 
haYe not thought it necessaij to add anything thereto. I may here, howcYcr, point 
out that the portion of Colonel Tod’s ^ hull and rkjk’ coin, which Schlegel could 
iDidm nothing of (* Asiatio Besearohes/ ZYii. 679 ), nas been sucoessfeUy osYelc^ 
by iStud more perfect specimens now obtained, what the Professor deciphered aa 
IHPNICIO ana f AOBITPIO are CYidently (supplying the two first letters of * sasionr ’) 
srdTHP MirAO KAA4ICH0. Schfegel connderea the name to be that of a Tartar 
^ or Indo-Soythian prince. Gbfonel Tod, howcYer, leaned to a Parthian origin, 
the Baotarian kingdmn was subject to Parthian kings; this Yiew seems the 


whilst 


me JtHwnrMU Kiugwiu wmm auwiwk w awmuwi uih tmiw ■cvuib wv 

most probable from scYm considerations, such as the fire-altar, the costume, and 
the PftlYi inseriptions. 
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wdl be intended as st(^ to denote the tennination of the inaoiption, to wbidi 
pnxpose they would be applied in the Zend, or Pehlyi ; nor can the interfening word 
be an ^thet, coupled with firyw, for the same woid occurs on the gold medal 
found by Dr. Martin Honigberger,^ with the simpler form BAOIASVO OOHMO 
KAA«1CH0. The only probable coiyectnre is this, that Oohm or ' 6 h 9 m may be a 
part or an adjunct of tbe name of the prince. 

Quitting this dubious ground, and descending to the inferior coins of the bull 
type, we find legends 11, 12, 18, 14, and Id. expressing more or less legiMy the same 
term PAO NANO obsenred on &e Eanerkou group. 

In the same manner, fifteen of the elephant coins afford, some entire, and some in 
part, the legend PAO NANO PAO in place of the title^ and some few, as that 
dq^cted in fig. 31 of plate rii. haye the word KfNPANO, which, until contradicted 
by more satisfectory testimony, we may assume to be the prince's name on this coin. 
In some coins this name seems written Kf NOPANO. 

The two eopper coins hayingseated figures, 29 and 32 of the Manikyfda plate yi. ; 
also 32 of plate yii. and 8 of plate yiii. haye, though in fewer examples, foznidied 
uneqniyocal fragments of the same legend or title, PAO NANO. .... 

The coin with the running figure, on the contrary, has only (in the three legible 

samples of our collection) yielded portions of PAO KA NHPKl, and is thare- 

fine in all respects similar to the secondary form of the Eanerkou medi^. The aboye 
includes all of the Indo-Se]fjaiic type yet known : Mr. Masson restricts them to four 
distinct sets, and, in fiiust, so judicions had been his snryey of the group, that we 
haye not bera able to add one new type to his list* 

We now turn to the two gold coins of the Manikyftla cabinet, haying, fimm the 
aboye cursory snryey of the more numerous copper coins, became poasessed, as it were, 
of a key to Aeir solution. 

It was some little time before I discoyered that the inscriptions on the larger gold 
coin of the first Manikyftla deposit, (Plate Y. fig. 2,) and the little gold coin of the 
lower ^linder (plate yi. fig. 24,) bore precisely the same legend on-the obyerse. 
The first half of the writing on the small coin was not legible ; and it was only after 
perceiying the analogy of the latter half with the second part of the larger coin, that 
I was led, by cazeftil examination, to trace and recognise the rudiments of each letter 
of the first part of the obliterated cdn. I haye in the present plate, yii., placed 
the two in juxtaposition, (figs. 23 and 26,) to show their identity, and the whole 
line thus restor^ becmnes yery eyidently PAO NANO PAO . . . OOHPKI 
XOPANO. 

There is some indistinctness, and perhaps an omusioii about the central portion 
of this inscription, where portions of the letters are cut off, or entangled with the 
ornamental head-dress of the prince; but we are fortunately able to dear up this 
uncertainty from a coin depi^ as No. 2 of Fh)fessor Wilson's plates^ in the 
seyenteenth yolumeof the * Reaearches,' and stated by my predecessor to haye been 
discoyered in a fidd near Comilla in llpera. The inscription on this coin is now 
rendered legible by our acquired knowle^e of its associates. Tim corrected reading is 
f AdNANOPAOKA NHPEIKOPANO, and> it at once enables us to sup^y the 
omission in the centre of the Menikyftk gold coins by the name already so fiuniliar 
to our ears, as ^Xanerki* or ‘Eanerkou' 

Are thme yarious coins then all tbe production of one sofeieigB? or was the 

1 See the drawing of this coin by Masson, in plate xiii. of his memoir, ‘Journal 
of the Asiatic Society of Bengal,* yol iii. 
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■upencription of that prince maintained by bU snoeeMon, and gradnally loit by tbe 
ooTTuption of tbe Greek ehnracten, in wbieh it was endeaTonred to hB con?qred? 
T6 these questions a satisihetory answer eannot be giren in the present state of our 
knowledge : but we cannot avoid remarking that tbe . . KENOPANO of the Elephant 

coin' may, by a very trifling alteration, be read as KI KOFANO, which will 

bring it to coincide with the other coins of ihia extensive family. 

The degeneration .of individual letters is sufficiently visible in the varions ibrme 
of the F, the A, the K, and the M, in the specimens engraved, but a more wholesale 
abandonment of the primitive form may, I think, bo pointed out in the third gold 
coin of Mr. Wilson’s plates, being one of wbat we have called the Bull and Rkj6, or 
Kadphises, coins. The legend on this is very prominent, and contains, under a 
trifling disguise, the very letters of the same sentence ; the first letter, P, is wanting^ 
and the three final letters of the last word, (p) AONANOPAO OOHOKOP (ovo). 

The collection received from Kar&mat *Ali has put me in possession of two gold 
coins of this curious species ; (which was indeed hdd to be of doubtful origin, from 
Colonel Mackcnxic having apparently multiplied fae-similesof his in silver :) they are 
thin, and of exceedingly clumsy manufacture, but the legends in both are plain, though 
much more transformed than the specimen just given. Fig. 10 of plate viiL repre- 
sents one of these coins^ and fig. 11, the principal characteristics of the other, namely, 
the inscription, the king’s head, (already alluded to as wearing the winged eap of the 
Sassanian monarehs,) the fire-altar, and the symbol, all more or less varied. The 
inscription now possesses but three characters, P, N, and O, the latter having swal- 
lowed up all the angular* A's and P*s ; and the N assuming all the functions of M and 
X. Bearing this in mind, the lower line may Im rend without any fanciful straining, 
O PAONANO P . O KOPA. . . 

Fig. 10 is equally capable of the same interpretation, for beginning on the left, 
hand, at the bottom, whnt appears to be POOdOPOOBO UnVO YOPOilO 
is evidently letter for letter a corruption of PAONANOPAO OOHO KOPANO. 

The characters of the whole series of these curious relics, of a dynasty entirely un- 
known from other sources, having been so far developed, as regards the obverse of the 
medals, it remains, before we proceed to consider the variable motto on the reverse, 
to offer a few observations on the meaning these enigmatical words rso fumo two 
sad iorsMo may be intended to convey. 

First then, as regards the termination in the short Greek o we learn from M. 
Eugbne Bumouf's very Icaiiied commentaiy on the ’Ya^ma,' in the introductory essay 
on the Zend alphabet, that the Zend contains a short o unknown to the Sandvit 
alphabet and used as the equivalent of the short Nfigari inherent a, while on the 
other hand it has precisely tbe value of the Greek omicron.^ To express, therefore, 
any native word so terminating, in the Greek character, the omicron would neces- 
sarily be employed. We know from the circumstance of the Zend or rather Pehlvi 
characters on the obverse of the Bactrian coins, that this dialect mnst have been the 

^ It is, perhaps, unnecessary to state that in the Zend, as in the European alphabets, 
the vowels are all expressed by distinguishing svmb«ds. M. Bumouf, in speaking of a 
change of vowel orthography between the Sanshrit and Zend, says, ** Ge changement 
devra peuAtonnor, sans don^si Ton n^ qne dons I'lnde mhme Tabref DAvanfigarf 
vaut 0 | suivant la ^nonciation Bengalie, et # bref, comma nous Tavons dAjk remarqud 

{ dus bant. Dans co cas V6 Zend n’est jpas en rdalitA V6 DAvanfigari, e'est plutdt 
'omfwwN grec, en tant qu'il repond k Va Sanscrit et k V$ Latin dans les mots one ces 
tiois kmgues possAdent en commnn.’*-*Cbaim#filsir» swr tr Tetput, par EngAne 
Bumouf, voL'i. p. 00. 
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pmailing loagiiage of the oountry. Moreorer, from the learned authority above 
quoted we leam, that the termination in do is of very frequent use in the Zrad, the 
final 0 being tl^ regular permutation of the sign of the Sanskrit nominative in 
words common to the two languages : thus in Ahunh-matddo (Ormuzd), the latter 
word is precisely the Sanskrit makd^ddi * qui magna dat,* an attribute of the Deity : 
again “ la ‘ lune ' porte, en Zend, le nom de eido ; et mdAyo, * lunaire/ avec lo sutBxe 
des a^jectift, yo, est derivd de mdA, qui est ezactement le Sanscrit mas, ‘ lune/ ’* 

The iteration of the term rdo in the expression rao nano rao^ contrasted with its 
single employment in other instances, bears so strong an affinity to the duplication 
Soo’iAffvf fioffiXonOf in Greek ; maiktm-^lkd, in Pehlvl ; rdiddhUrdjia^ in Sanskrit, 
etc., that it is hardly possible to resist the assumption of a similar interpretation for 
the words in question, more especially when it is known that the term roo is to this 
daya common affix to the names of native Marhthi and Rhjput princes ; such as 
Mnlhar Rdo, Govind Rdo, Trimbak Rdo, etc. The Persian title rdy, conferred by 
the Dihli emperors on Hindu princes as an inferior grade to had doubtless a 
similar mjsaning, and like rd, roi^ may be traced to the original Sanskrit root 
tv; the quality of * rule * or * passion * (both equal privileges of royalty !). 

The title Ra/a-rdyd, or Ro/o-rde, is stated by Wilfoid to have bMU equivalent, in 
the spoken language of Gujardt, to BakHtdja^ ‘ the great king.' The Bala-rdya 
dynasty of that country waa composed of petty kings, and the title was contradistin- 
giiished from B^ffendra the ^superior’ or imperial sovereign.' ^ Mr. Wilson in his notes 
on the ancient inscriptions on Mount Abu* enumerates the following titles as de- 
noting progressively decreasing grades of rank i-^Mahdrtfiddhinydf nffd, rdna, rdwei, 
rdsi, and rdo. The appellation rdtoA, according to Colonel Tod,* was the ancient 
title of the princes of Mewdr. It was only changed to rdna in the twelfth century. 
Jlgonl or rdufA is still the designaRoq of the princes of Dungurpfir and Jesalmdr. 

That rao was an inferior title will not injure its applicability to the princes of the 
Panjdb and Bactria, at the time in question; for it is known that the country was 
divided into petty sovereignties, and it is probable that many were tributary to the 
Persian monarch. 

Without a dictionary of the Zend, the right interpretation of the word, ndno can 
only be attempted in the same hypothetical manner. As a name it is frequently met 
with among the Pdrsis of the west of India, and equally among the Mardthis of 
Oqjardt and the Dakhan; Ndna Govind Rdo, Ndna Cowasji, Ndna Famavis, the 
Pdna minister, and many other familiar names might be adduced in evidence. That 
it is some title of nobilitude (if I may use the expression) can hardly be doubted, 
though itsprecise import be not known. The word ndna is inserted in Wilson's 
BaniArit ffictionary as bearing the signification, " (1) without, eze^t ; (2) many* 
various; (8) double, or twofold, as ndndraoa, many-fiavourv.d ; ndndrdgd^ many- 
coloured :'’^in the same way we might read, knowing the dose connection of the 
Zend with the Sanskrit, rao nana rao ^royal doubly royal,' which has, so fiur, a strict 
analogy with ri(^dMtr4^*rez super rex’. 1 am unable to offer any more probable 
conjecture on the meaning of this word. 

The final designation koranOf bears at first sight a strong resemblance to the 
Greek aoiparof, 'princeps, dominus;’ but as the introduction of a word seldom or 
never used in tl^ sense upon coins would imply an increasing knowledge of a fbreign 
tongue at the very time when in other palpable instances it was felling into disuse 

> ^ Aaiatie Researches,* vd. iz. p. 179. * ‘Asiatic Researches,’ voL zvi. p. 814. 

• Tod’s ‘ RfijasA&n,’ vol. i. p. 218. 
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and oblivion, such an explanation cannot be allowed for a moment. The next 
analogy which strikes the imagination is to the modem title Sdh^^i qirdh^ homo by 
three of the Dihli monarchs, Taimdr, Sh&h Jahhn, and Muhammad Shhh. The 
explanation of this epithet has been given in various ways, as 4ord of the fortunate 
conjunction of the planets;* Uhe august hero;* ‘the sovereign who has reigned 
through a certain term or lustrum,* (10, 20, 30, 40, 80, or 120 years,) 4ord of the 
horns or rays.* In the latter sense it bears an analogy to ZU4’‘karna\n^ the common 
title of Alexander the Great, literally * awt * with the horns,’ in allusion to the 
horns of Ammon depicted upon his head in most of his medals. Hero again is a 
eonnection not to bo passed over unobserved with the application of ^Uahndf^ ** anx 
ailes," to the parallel instance of the winged head-dress of Sapor in the Sassanian 
coin before described. 

is Sanskrit as well as Persian : no doubt, therefore, some derivative form 
of the same root will bo found in the Zend : it signifies ‘a ray of light, a sun- or moon- 
beam : * Parana also signifies * an interval of time.* It is probable, therefore, that the 
epithctTroraiio may have some reference to the designation of the Moghul emperors» 
who, it may bo remarked, brought it into Ilindfist&n, though many centuries after- 
wards, from the country which was tho scene of Kanerki*s rule. 

Of tho word preceding Iwrano^ the variations in reading on different coins arc so 
great, OOH, OOMO, OMKO, etc., that I cannot venture an opinion on the subject 
further than, as it appears also in the pure Greek inscription of Kadphiscs* coin, it 
must probably form part of a proper name. On the two Maiiiky&la gold coins, how- 
ever, tho reading is distinctly OOMPKI (or OOHPKI, for tho H and M are nearly 
alike), while on Carey’s coin, before described, the initial is equally distinct, and the 
testimony is strong in favour of reading it as KANHPKI, with the same termination as 
is found on tho well-preserved coin, fig. 10 of plate vii. Should this prove to be the 
right reading, wc have thus the full inscription on the obverse PAO NANO PAO 
KANHPKI KOPANO, which may be interpreted * King of kings, Eancrki the 
splendid.* 

I have not alluded to the hypothesis advanced in my former note, that Kanerkos 
might be the Kanbhka of Kashmirian history, because the discovery of tho Sassanian 
coins, and tho consequent modem date of the present monument, at once overthrow 
that supposition. It may, however, be urged in explanation of the great abundanco 
of the Kanerki coins, that this name may be one of a family or dynasty, like that of 
Arsaces on the Arsacidan coins, repeated without further distinction than an altera- 
tion in tho features and dress nf the monarch, throughout the whole line from the 
real Kanerki downwards. 

IN8CEIPTION ON THE REVERSE OF THE KANERKI COINS. 

I now proceed to offer a few remarks touching the inscription and device on the 
reverse of the Moniky&la coins of the Kanerki group. 

That the image represented on all these coins is a sacred personage may be 
gathered from the glory which invariably encircles its head. In this reiqiect these 
coins resemble their Grecian prototypes, upon which wo behold the figures of 
Jupiter, Hercules, Apollo, and Castor and Pollux. 

The costume of our mythological figure, however, differs greatly from the Grecian 
model, and in the specimens best preserved (os fig. 10, of plate vii.) it resembles tho 
Persian dress with its peculiar turbanod hat, and a thin fiowing robe hanging from 
the shoulders. 
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There are four Tarietiei of attitude, attended with other pcculiaritieB, which it 
will be better to couple in description with what we hare to aay on the epigraphe of 
•aeh. 

The first Taricty is already well known fh>m Lieut. Burnes* and Masson's qieei- 
nens: a beautifiil coin of this type is eagrared in plate yii. from one of Karhmat 
'All's collection.- 

The figure is wrapped in a fiowing muslin robe, of the Indian character : it 
faces the right hand, is apparently a female, and ^ara a lotus. The motto is 
NANAIA. Portions of the same name arc seen on all the copper coins in which 
the figure fhoes to the right hand. It is also discoverable in the Tipera gold coin 
(No. 2 of VTilson's plates). 

Mr. Masson has conjectured, very plausibly, that this name is identical with N&ni. 
There are, he says, numerous shrines throughout that country known to the 
Muhammadans as ^e Zi&rats of Bibi N6ni. The HindQs also resort to them, 
claiming the lady as one of the numerous forms of the goddess Pkrvati. 

Col. Wilford mentions in the third and fourth volumes of the ‘Researehes' a 
goddess, called by Strabo ANAIA, and equivalent to the Sanskrit Ankyask-devi, which 
seems to have a near connection with the object of discussion. * Even to this day,' 
says this learned mythologist, Uho Hindfis occasionally visit the two jwtiii^ukhh or 
burning springs" (of naphtha) in Cusha-dwipa : the first of which, dedicated to the 
goddess Devi with the epithet ndyasd, is not far from the Tigris ; and Strabo 
mentions a temple^ on that very spot, inscribed to the goddess Anaias:' again, 
^ (now Gorcur) was the rut Avoiat leper of Strabo.' > 

He aikcrwaida alludes to some Hindfis who had visited the place : * I have been 
fortunate enough to meet with four or five pilgrims who had paid their devotions 
at this holy temple of the goddess ANAIA or ANAIAS, with its buining mouth or 
it u near Kerkook, east of the Tigris.' * 

The circumstance of the burning fountain is of material importance, as it will be 
seen by the sequel that it connects nanaia with the other devices of the reverse, and 
with tile general and national fire worship to which it is imagined they may all bo 
traced. The inscriptions accompanying this appellation are, generally speaking, of 
pure Greek; had they been otherwise, it might have been doubted whether ffanaM 
were not the adjectival or feminine form of the word ndna on the obverse. 

The goddess Nanaia, or Anaia, again, bears a close analogy in name and character 
to the Anaitis of the Greek, and the Anahid of the Persian, mythology ; that is, the 
]^et Venus, and one of the seven fires held sacred by tbe latter people. M. Guig- 
niautfs remarks on the subject may be applied to the figure on our coin Le culte 
simple et pur du feu, dominant dans les premiers ftges, se vit bientdt associer le culte 
des astres et surtout des planbtcs. . . . Les feus, les planktes, et les gknies qui y 
president, sont au nombre de sept, nombre le plus saerk de teas ches les Perses ; mais 
trois, surtout, se representent sans cesse comma les plus andennement rkvkrks,— le feu 
des ktoiles ou la plankte do Vknus, Anahid;— le feu du soleil, ou feu Mihr le ftu de 
la fondre, on feu Bersin, Jupiter. Le culte du feu Guschasp, on d’ Anahid, figure 
comme un culte fort antique dans les livres Zends et dans le *Scliah Nameh', de mkme 
qua celni d’ Anaitis dans une foule d'auteurs Grecs depuis Hkrodote. ... Or Mitrk 
(famiitin de Mithras) et Anahid, ou Anaitis, sont une seule et mkme dkesse, rktoile du 
matin, gknie femelle qui prkside k I'amour, qui donne la lumikre, et qui dirige la 

^ *Asiatie Researches,' vol. iii. p. 297 and 434. 

> * Asiatic Researches,' vol. iv. p. 874. 
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marche harmonieiue dca aatrca avcc lea sons dc sa lyre, dunt lei rayons du loleil for- 
inent lei cordei/ ^ 

The object in the hand of our Nanaia (fig. 7, plate vii.) is not hpwever a musical 
instrument, but rather a flower, or perhaps the mirror appertaining to Venus. 

The huger gold coin iVom Maniky&la has apparently an expanded form of the 
same name : it is read MANAOBAro in page 94, but from the similarity of M and 
N in the corrupted Greek of the period in question, 1 entertain little doubt that the 
correct reading is NANAO (for voMua), with some affix or epithet, BA or BAFO or 
BAAO, which could only be made out by one acquainted with the Zend language. 

On the other hand, the horns of the moon projecting from the shoulders of this 
figure, assimilate it strongly to a drawing in Hyde's * iiistoria Religionis veteruni 
Persarum,* p. 114, of Malach-baal, to which also the last four letters of the inscrip- 
tion bear some resemblance. Mahich-baal, or Bez*baal, is only another name for the 
aun. Those who incline to the latter interpretation will of course class this reverse 
with those of HAIOJ, to which I shall presently advert. 

A remarkable variation from the genuine Greek reading occurs in one of the speci- 
mens published by Colonel Tod in the * Transactions of the Royal Asiatic Society,' 
vol. i. plate zii. fig. 14, on a coin of PAD KA .... (nipici). The word Nanaia here 
appears under the disguise of N ANAO, and this is an important accession to our 
knowledge, both as showing that the Greek name corresponded to the vernacular, and 
as proring, from the Zend termination in do, the link with the Sanskrit Andpiud. 

The second type of the Kanerkou reverse represents a male figure, dressed in a 
frock, trowseri, and boots: he is in a graceful attitude, facing the left, with the 
right arm uplifted, and the left a-kimbo. He has a turban, and a * glory,' which is 
in some instances radiated. 

The designation on the higher class of this type is uniformly HAIOC, Hhe sun,' 
and there can be no doubt, therefore, concerning its nature : moreover in the subse- 
quent series, wherein the Greek language is suspended and the letters only retained, 
a corresponding change is observed in the title, while the same dress of the ' regent 
of the sun* is preserved, and enables us to identify him. 

The Romans and Greeks, as we learn from Hyde, always dressed Mithra in the 
costume of a Persian king: thus on various sculptures inscribed *Deo Mithrfi Per- 
sarum,’ * visitor Mithra sea Sol, figurfi humanfi Regis Persici, qui subijit taurum 
eumque calcat necatque.'* This very common attribute, of Mithra slaying the bull, 
which is supposed to typify the power of the sun sulqecting the earth to the purposes 
of agriculture and vegetation, might lead to the conjecture that the figure on the 
reverse of the Kadphises coin was also Mithra with his buU : the dress, however, is 
different ; neither is there any appearance of a sacrifice ; the reading of the Zend 
inscription can alone clear dp this difficulty, and I will in a future plate collate all 
the inscriptions which are sufficiently legible for the examination of the secretary of 
the Paris Asiatic Society, whose researches in this language point him out as the 
most competent scholar to undertake the solution of the problem. 

In ]^te vii. (figs. 12 to 24). I have engraved such of the substitutes for HAIOC 

^ *R41igions de rAntiquitd,' du Dr. Grenier, par Ouigniaut, ii. 781. 

* * Historia Rriigionis veterum Persamm,* 112.— The ezmssion of Luoiaiii *m 
deorum con^o,' is also thus rendered by Guigniaut * Ce Mithras qui, vfitu de la 
dilamys et pard de la tiare, ne salt pas dire un .mot de Gree au banquet die TOlympe, 
et n*a paa mfime Pair de comprendre que Pon boit le nectar d sa santd.'— *R41. 
dePAnt.,' 788. 
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ai are moat diatinet in my cabinet) beginning with the wdl-derdoped eharaoten of 
ilg. 10. It requires no stretch of imagination to discoTer in the fliat six of these, the 
word M1#PA, written MiePO or MIOPO, according to the Zend pronunciation, 
Mikira being the Sanskrit end Persiaa name fbr * the son.* 

Thu% when the reformatiim of the mint nomendatnre was effected, by the discon- 
tinnance of Greek appdlations, we perceire that the Temaonlar woi^ were simul- 
taneously introduced on both sides of the coin : and the fortunate discoteiy of two 
coincident terms so toiiliar as hdiot and mt Atm or mUhra^ adds corroboration to the 
identity of the titles of the monarch on the obTetse, and his names, Kanerki and 
Xanerkon. 

The number of coins on which MIOPO i^pears is Tery great: it always aocom- 
ponica the PAO KA .... NHPEI form : (see Colonel T^'s plate in the ‘Transac- 
tions of the Boyal Asiatic Society,’ toI. i. plate xiL fig. II, in the Third Series : also 
dg. 12, which belongs to the sitting-figure type.) It is ft^uently fodad also on the 
elephant coin: (see 12 of Tod, and fig. 81 of Wilson : ‘ Asiatic Researches,’ xiii.) 
Figure 88, of my own plate Tii., is a small copper coin from the Monikyfila tope in 
which it is also recognisable. I find it likewise on seTend of the sitting-figure coins, 
figs. 29 and 82, of plate li . ; but what is of more consequence in our examination of 
the Maniky&la reli^ it is discernible on the rererse of the small gold coin (plate Ti. 
fig. 24), although I did not recognise the indiTidnal letters when I penned the de- 
scriptim of it in page 102. > 

As we proceed down lower in the list in plate Tii., the purity of expression is 
altogether lost, and the word MIOPO degenerates into MAO or HAO, and if A or 
HA, for the M and H are with difliculty distinguished. Many of the coins, con- 
taining this form of the word, are complete, and seem to hsTe borne no other 
letters. We might almost be tempted to disMTer in this expression another cog- 
nomen of the Bun or of Bacchus, lAO and lA, about which so much discussion 
appeus in the works of the Fathen, on the Manichssan heresy and the doctrines of 
the Magi in the third century.^ The Greek mode of writing the word, to be sure, is 
different, but the pronunciation wiU be nearly alike, and as the word was of barbaric 
origin, (being taken from the Hebrew laho or Jehorah,) some latitude of orthography 
might be expected in places so distant This is, howerer, but a rague hypothesis to 
account fir the presence of a nanw in connection with a fifpire, which is known, from 
its identity with the HAIOO type of figure 8, to represent that deity. A multitude of 
symbols and names, under whiA the sun was worshipped or typified at the time that 
the Christian doctrines were spreading, and the oldrdigions, as it were, breaking up 
and amalgamating in new groups, will be found enumerated in the learned work of 
Beansdbie. The engrared stones, amulets, and talismans ascribed to the Gnostics 
and theibllowers of Basilides, etc., bear the names of lao^ Adonai, Sabaoth, and 
Abraxas^ aU of which this autiior traces to difers attributes of the sun. But it is 

^ “H firat confenir anosi qu* lao est un des ncms quo les Phyens donnoient au 
BdleQ. Pai rapportfi Porade dfApdlion de daros, dans leqnel Pluton, Jupiter, le 
Bdleil et lao se partogent les soisons. Ces qnatres difinitfis sont au fond la mfime : 
Elf Zivs^ sir A8l|r, sis HAiei. sis Aiervwes, cw h dire, ‘Jupiter, Pluton, le Soleil et 
Baediussontlaawineeliese.* Oduiqae est nommd Dionysus dons ce deiiiier Ten 
est le mfime qui est nommd lao dans roroela. Mocrobins rapporte nn autre oracle 

Apollon, qm est oonqu en ces tenues : Apdfw etr srarrfir mraror Mr ff^asr *Um 
‘je Tons dodaie qu’Iao est lej^ grand des dieux.* Mocrobe, bieninsfriiit de la 
thMo^payeniie^ aasuie qu* Im est le Solea.’’--JBfiiMrf ifr par De 

Beanaohie^ tmn. iL p. fiO. 
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imponlblfl to pnrmie the niljeot into the endleii Inhjrinth of cabalistio mythology in 
wl^itifinTolTed.. Thattheimegeonoiir ooinerepnienti the mm or hie priest ii 
all I aim to prore. 

Thert are two other ibrms of the inscription on this series which are more diiBfiolt 
toeaj^n; many of the coins with the elephant ohrene ha?e^ Tory logibly, the whole^ 
or a part, of a word ending in AePO; in some it is as clearly MAePO. 

Now, although both these woi^ may be merriy ignorant corruptions of the 
original form, Mithra, itisas wril to state that they are both, independently, pure Zend 
words, and capable of interpretation, albeit more oz lem strained and unnatural, as 
^thets or mythological attributes of the sun, or, as we may conjecture, through that 
resplendent image, of Zoroaster, the son and manifest effiilgence of the deity. 

Thus, in the hut number of the * Journal Asiatique,* in a learned essay on the 
origin of the word Africa, the Zend word &thro is quoted as equivalent to the Greek 
olPiip, the pure subtle spirit, or region of fire, or of the sun, very imperfectly expressed 
by our derivate wfAsr. 

Of the word JMtre, or MAOPO, we find a lucid explanation in M. Bumouf *s 
< Commentary on the TefiM,’ a part of the Vmdidai~$adi, In the passage wheis he 
analyses the Zend compound UmmulthrMt ‘corps de la parole,' mathra is thus 
diown to be the equivalent of the Sanskrit word mmUra II fant reconnaitre qne 
eet a^jectif est nn composd poss c s si f, et traduire : * cdui qui a la parole pour corps, 
celui dont la parole est le corps; ' et peutfitre par extenrion : ‘ parole*faite corps, iiu 
camfie.' Cette interpretation ne saurait Itie doutense ; car le sens de imu est bien 
fixfi en Zend, c’est le Sanscrit itmu^ et le Persian Ism, ‘corps;' et celui de mdthra 
n’est pas moins certain, puisque ce mot Zend ne diffbre de Sanduit mantra que par 
Fadoption de I’k qui aime k prdoeder lA et lea sifllantes, et par I'aspiration du t, 
laquelle rdsulte de la rencontre de la dentale et de la liquids r.” 

'La parole' is explained by M. Bumouf to signify 'la parole d’Onnuzd,' ' the 
word of God, or incarnation of the divinity,' a title fr^uently used in the 'Zend- 
avesta,' to derignate Zoroaster (ZhrstAnifte}. 

Thus, I have endeavoured to prove, that all this dam of figures refer tu the 
sun, undtf his various names and attribiriea;-<-the only exception I can adduce is in 
fig. 11 of plate vii., exhibiting the reverse of a copper Kanerki coin in very good 
preservation. The context of its tong inscription has hitherto baffled my attempts at 
decypheting; but I am inclined to class it along with the NANAIA reverses. 


[ The reverse of this coin has since been held to present us 
with the figure of Sikya Muni, as he is conventionally repre- 
sented in Buddhist sculptures. Professor Wilson has con- 
tributed three coins of a similar character in Nos. 1, 2, 8, 
plate ziil 'Ariana Antiqua/ p. S70. The incomplete state 
of the reverse legends did not enable him, however, to suggest 
any interpretation of their meaning. In 1845, Major Cunning- 
ham published several coins of a cognate class : on one piece 
he detects the letters o boaa cam which he suggests may be 
intended for om boaa gamana, or Aum Buddha Sramana. 
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Anotlier coin supplies the characters o aao boa gama . . a, 
while the legend on our specimen, No. 11, is transcribed by 
him as oato bot cakana. Major Cunningham concludes, ** By 
a comparison of the two legends, I am inclined to read them 
either as Aum Adi Buddhd Sramana^ or simply as Adi 
Buddha Sramana*'^* Journal of the Asiatic Society of Ben- 
gal,’ 1845, p. 439.] 

Under the riek of being (edioue, I hare now gone through the whole aeries of 
eorruptod GrSek coins eonneeted with the ManikySU tope, and I tmat that the result 
of mj inrestigation will aenre to throw some new light on the subject I haee ?en- 
tnnd to gife the appellation of * Mithraie* to the rerj numerous coins which have 
been proved to bear the effigy of the son^ for they afford the strongest evidence of the 
extension of the religion of Zoroaster in some parts of Bactria and the Panjkb at the 
time of its rcassumption of consequence in Persia ; while the appearance of Krishna 
on the field at the same time proves the effort that was then afioat, as testified by the 
works of the Ghriitiana, to blend the mysteries of Magfism with the current reli^ons 
of the day, I cannot conclude this branch of the Manikytla investigation better 
than in the following extract firom Monr*o *Hind(k Pantheon So grind a 
symbol of the deity as the sun ‘looking from hii sole dominion like the God of this 
world,* which to ignorant people must be his most glorious and natural type, will of 
eonise have attracted the earUest adoration, and where revelation was withheld, 
will almost necessarily have been the primary fount of idolatry and superstition. 
The investigators of ancient mythology accordingly trace to its prolific source, 
wherein they aiemelted and lost, almost every other mythological peiaonage, who 
like his own light, diverge and radiate fh>m his most glorious centre.’* 


POSTSCRIPT ON THE IMAGE OF BUDDHA FROM KABUL. 

The Buddha image represented in figure 1 cf plate viii. is described in the 
proceedings of the Asiatic Society of the 6th of August, 1884, vol. iii., page 868. 

It was discoverod by Dr. Gerard in the coarse of some excavations mode by 
him in the ruins of an ancient town about two miles south-east of K&bid, and near 
a modem village called Bint^Mudr, 

According to the description given by Mohan lAl, the image was not found in an 
insulated tope, but in a mass of bricks and rubbish, which more resembled the ordi- 
nary runs of a desolated town. After penetrating through a mound of sudi ddbris^ 
a rimmber of masonry was by accident found in entire preserv a tion, the walls of 
whidi were ornamenM with eolquied stones and gilding; and here the statnewfis 
discovered. It was evidently the min of some Buddha temple, or oratory in a private 
dwelling, that had been deserted on the demolition of the town. The seulpture itself 
hat been partiaUy mutilated, as if in a hurried manner^ by striUiig off the heads of 
the figures with a hammer; one only has escaped : the prineipal figure has lest the 
upper part of the head. Thismode of deseer^npointstoanirfi^lioaofMuham- 
nmdaBe in thefar first asal for the destruction of graven Idols. The fimes at Bamiln 
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ore described by Lieut. Barnes to have been mutilated in a similar vayi while the 
rest of the figures remain tolerably perfect. The town was probably plundered and 
destroyed, such of the Buddhist inhabitants as escaped taking refhge in the neigh- 
liouring hills, or in Tibet, where the religion of Buddha continued to fiourish. The 
age of the image, if this conjecture be well founded, will bo about ten centuries, 
falling far 'short of the antiquity of the topes themselves, and having no immediate 
connection with them, unless as proving the continued prevalence of the Buddha 
doctrines in Kkbul to the latter period, a fhet well known Irom other sources. 

The lambent fiame on the shoulders is a peculiarity not observed in any im^ or 
drawing of Buddha that I have seen. It seems to denote a Mithraic ting^ in the 
local faith. The solar disc or * glory* behind the figure is a common appendage to 
sacred persons in every creed ; and the angels above, as well as the groups on cither 
side, are of frequent occurrence. 
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VIIL— FURTHER INFORMATION ON THE 
TOPES OF MANIKYALA. 

By Oen. Coubt. 

We have to thank Captain Wade for procuring us the 
favour of the following extract for insertion in the 
‘ Journal.’ It continues our history of the opening of 
these monuments from the period to which it was brought 
up by Dr, Gerard’s notice of Dr. Martin Honigberger’s 
operations. We regret that M. Court had not seen what 
had already appeared on the subject, as it would neces- 
sarily have altered his views of the antiquity of the 
monument, if .not of its origin. We hope to obtain a 
copy of the inscriptions, which will probably be in the 
same dialect of the Pehlvf as occurs on the cylinders. 

** Manikyftla is tho name of a small Tillage situated on the route leading from 
Attok to L&W. It is built on the ruins of a Tory ancient town of unknown origin. 
The geographical position of these ruins, and particularly the abundance of coins 
found among them, afford the presumption that this city must haTe been the capital 
of aU the country between the Indus and the Hydaspes, a country which the ancients 
knew by the name of Taxila, and of which frequent mention is niade in the history of 
Alexander. 

** There is at Manikyfila a Tast and massiTe cupola of great antiquity. It is 
Tisible at a considerable distance, haring a height of eighty feet, with three hundred 
and ten or three hundred and twenty of mrcumference. It is solidly built of quarried 
stones, with lime cement. The outer layer is of sandstone. In the interior, the 
masonry is of freestone (pierro de taiUe), mixed with sandstone (grhs) and granite ; 
but principally, with a shelly limestone (pierre de concretions}, which by its porosity 
resembles stal^te. Ago and exposure ^re so worn away the northern free of the 
edifice, that it is now easy to ascend to the summit, which could not hare been done 
formerly, because there were no regular steps constructed on the exterior. Its 
architecture is simple, and offers nothing worthy of much remark. Bound the cir- 
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cumfereiice, near the base, if seen, in baa-relief, a range of imall columns, the capitals 
of which appear to haye been ornamented with ram’s heads (tetes de b41iers). These 
ornaments are now scarcely perceptible on account of the wearing away of the sand- 
stone by time. I have remarked similar ornaments at a tank situated between 
Bimbor and Sartd-saidhbhd, on the road to Kashmir, and I remember obserring the 
same kind of thing on the columns of the towns at Persepolis. 

« This monument is in my opinion nothing more than a tomb of some ancient king 
of the country, or it may be the work of some conqueror from Persia or Bactria, who 
may haye itAjiod it in memory of some battle fought on the spot, intended to eoyer 
the remains of the warriors who fell in the combat. This last conjecture appears the 
more probable, seeing that similar cupolas are equally remarked in the Strict of 
Rhwal Pindi, in the country of the Hazhris, which joins the former, at Pesh&war, 
in the Khaibar hill, at JalftlkbAd, at Lagm&n, at ^hbol, and even, they say, at 
B&mikn all of these places situat^ on the road leading from Persia, or Bactriana, 
into Hinddst&n. I have moreover remarked, that the greater part of these cupolas 
are situated in passes difficult to get through, or at least in places well adapted for a 
hostile encounter. One thing is certain, at any rate, namely, that they are all 
sepulchral tumuli ; for having myself opened several of these cupolas, 1 have found in 
most of them, little urns of bronze, or other metal, or of baked clay, containing 
funeral ashes, or the debris of human bones ; also jewels, and coins for the most part 
of Gneco-Scythic, or Graco-Indian types 

** Scattered oyer the site of the ruins of Maniky&la are seen the remains of fifteen 
other cupolas, smaller than the principal one just described. These I have lately 
been engaged in digging up, and they haye furnished some very interesting discoveries. 
The excavation of a tope situated about a cannon-shot distant from the present village 
of Manik&yla to the N.N.E. is particularly calculated to throw light upon these 
curious monuments of antiquity, since a part of the medals extract^ from it bear 
genuine Latin characters, while others are of the Groeco-Scythic or GrsDco-Indian 
type. Moreover, the stone which served as a covering to the niche which contained 
them, is sculptur^ all oyer with inscriptions in an unknown character, and altogether 
different from*that of the coins ? 

« This monument was in a thorough state of dilapidation, so much so as hardly to 
be distinguished from a natural mound; and it was only after having carefiiUy 
examined the contour of the foundation that I decided upon penetrating it. It. 
height might be sixty or seventy feet. I began J)y piercing it from above in the 
centre with a hole of twenty feet diameter. Tl^ materials extracted were chiefly 
a coarse concrete, extremely porous. The natyre of the stone reminded me forcibly 
of the pyramids of Egypt, which are constructed of a lime-stone fhll of shell impres- 
uons (nummulitic limestone.) 

«In my first operations, I found, at the depth of three feet, a squared stone, on 
which were dq^ted four copper coins. Below this point, the work became 
extremely difficult, from the enormous siie of the blocks of stone, which could hardly 
be removed through the upper opening. At ten feet lower down, or at ten from the 
level of the ground, we met with a cell in the ferm of a rectangular parallelogram, 
built in a solid manner, with well dressed stones, firmly united with mortar. The 
four sides of the cell corresponded with the four cardinal points, and it was covered 
with a single massive stone. Having turned this over, I perceived that it was covered 
with inscriptions. [FI. ix.] 

In the centre of the hollow cell stood a copper nm, encircling which were placed 
symmetrioally eight medals of the same metal, which were completely eorioded with 
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terdigrii. The urn itwlf wai cerefullj euToloped in a wrapper of white linen, 
l^tly adhering to ite enrihoe, and which fell into shreds when I opened the nm.^ 
The copper um enclosed a smaller one of sUfcr : the qpace between them being filled 
with a paste of the colour of raw nmbor (terre d’ombie), in which the Terdigris had 
begun to form. This pasty matter was light, without smell, and still wet. On 
breaking it, I discovered a thread of cotton gathered up into a knot (ramassd en nn 
eenl point), and which was reduced to dust on handling it. 'When I attempted to 
remove the silver nm from within the outer cylinder, its bottom remained attached 
to the brown sediment, and I remarked that the silver was become quite brittle from 
age, crumbling into bits between the fingers. Within the silver nm was found one 
much smaller of gold, immersed in the same brown paste, in which were also con- 
tained seven silver medals, with Latin characters. The gold vessel enclosed four 
small coins of gold of the Graco-Scythic or Grmco-Indian type;— also two predons 
stones and four pearls in a decayed state : the holes perforate in them prove them 
to have been the pendants of earriugs. 

‘‘From the position in which these several urns were found, an allusion was 
possibly intended to the ages of the world. The four gold coins were of far inferior 
fobrication to those of silver. The latter are worn as if they had been a long time 
in circulation. Whether they are Greek or Boman, I cannot venture to affirm. I 
would only remark, that if the Gredm before the reign of Philip used the Latin 
alphabet, it might be probable that they were Greek coins, and that they were 
brought into the country by the army of Aleiander. If, on the contrary, they are 
Boman, they maf be of the epochs when the kings of India sent embos^ to the 
Boman emperom Augustus or Justinian. Or, it is possible that they were brought into 
the country through the ordinary channel of commerce by the B^ Sea.’ .... 

“I am surprised that my frimd General Ventura did not find an inscription on 
the stone in the principal deposit of the large tope. On my way to PeAkwar, I 
lately visited the scene of his operations, and search^ careftilly among the ruins for 
any such, but without success. This cupola was penetrated by him from above. 
When the cap was removed, a square shaft was found , of twenty-one feet deep and 
twelve limt vride, well constructed of squared stones. On the floor of this chamber 
thero were two massive stones, between which was deposited a square box (see page 
98 ). The floor itsdf was formed of two enormous stones, which were broken to 
pieges with some trouble before the digging could be continued below. The difiU 
enlties were much increased firom this point by the frequent occurrence of large 
Uodm of stone locked into the body of the masonry without mortar, which it was 
necessary to extnmt by the upper vent. At twenty-seven foet below tbe first stage, a 
second was met with, of a less perfimt nature, wherein a second discovoy was made : 
below this, again, before reaching the ground, the most interesting discovery 
oceoRed. Hence the miners work^ a co^uit underground, on the tide towards 
tim village of Hanikyfila, which iheilitated greatly the extraction of materials. This 
adit is now nearly dosed ug with lubbitii, can only be enterod on all fours. 

“As the idies firand in this cupola have been sent \tj my friend to the 
Sodetj of *Galcntta, I refrain from any observations on than. I will only 
reniarky that the emUem on tile gold mdols of Manikykla, uvrdlason thoseof my 

> The exterior of the copper cylinder of M, Ventma’s tope has the macks of a 
dotitwiaopcrwcU defined on the oofrededradhcc.--J.P. ... 

s mffiecfieeting the piess of tUs n as sng e we are pnt in pcsscstion of M. 
CtarFs drairingi of tiw coins^ whidi we wifijA tiie fd^ of a poslscf^---J. P. 
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topei, may be obaerved in Persia with some alight difference, on the acnlptnrea at 
Bisitdn, near Kermansh&h ; 1 think also, the same symbol exists at Persepolis. I 
can with confidence assert that the monogram exists on the bas-relief of the 
gate of the ancient castle of Shastar in Susiana. 

I have observed that most of the cnpolas of Maniky&la are situated on the 
ridges of sandstone rock which cross up from the surface of the country. 

“ The neighbourhood is generally strewed with ruins, and traces of a square 
building can generally be perceived, in the immediate vicinity, of similar construc- 
tion to that of a Persian caravanserai. If these monuments are the remains of 
temples, there can be no doubt that Manikyfila most have been the principHl seat of 
the religion of the country. The ruins of the town itself are of very considerable 
extent everywhere, on Egging, massive walla of solid stone and lime are met 
with.” 


NOTE ON THE COINS DISCOVERED BY M. COURT. 

[The illustrative plates of this article (xxiii. and xxiv., 

' J ournal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal^* iii.), comprising badly- 
executed Calcutta lithographs of M. Court’s drawings, have 
been replaced in the present reprint by a new fac-simile of 
the Maniky&la stone, taken from the original, and reduced 
copies of other interesting Arian inscriptions. The Indo- 
Scythian coins figured in the old plates have now become 
so common that it would be a waste of time to reproduce 
them, and in regard to the money of the ' Roman families,’ 
their daU is all that Indian numismatists need concern them- 
selves about.] 

Since the above paper went to press, I have received, 
through M. Meifredy, the drawings made by M. Court, 
of the several coins, and of the inscription alluded to 
in his remarks. The original drawings being destined 
for Paris, I have, with permission, had &c-similes 
lithographed of the whole, as they are of the highest 
importance towards the elucidation of the history of the 
ancient monuments at Maniky&la. 

Plate zzziv., ^ Journal of the Asiatic Society of Ben- 
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gal,’ iiL, figs. 1, 2, 3, and 4, are the four coins found on 
the top of the large stone which served as a coyer to the 
niche containing the principal deposit. These coins 
are already well known to us, the first being the com* 
mon copper coin of Eadphises (in this instance written 
KAA*icTC) : the other three being of kanhpki. The reverses 
on the latter coins are, however, different firom those 
described in my paper on the subject (page 131 : the 
running or dancing figure of fig. 2, has occurred but 
rarely, among the coins heretofore collected, in com- 
parison with the more common device of Mithra or 
Nanaia; and where it does, the name is less distinct. 
The reverse of figs. 3 and 4, is evidently the same per- 
sonage as is represented on Gen. Ventura’s gold coin, 
standing in lieu of being seated; and my conjecture, 
that this figure bad four arms, is now substantially 
confirmed. 

The name is distinctly composed of the four letters 
oKP(^ which I imagine may be the corresponding word in 
Zend for the Sanskrit arka, a common appellation of 
Sdrya, or the Sun. The Hindd image of this deity is in 
&ot represented with four arms, and is often accompanied 
with a moon rising behind the dioulders, just as was 
depicted on the Ventura gold coin.’ We can have little 
doubt, therefore, that in this device we behold the sub- 
stitution of the Hindfi form of the solar divinity for the 
Fendah effigy of Mthra. 

Plate zxziiL, * Journal of the Asiatic Society of Ben- 
gal,’ iii., fig. 6, is stated by M. Court to be a jnecise 

> Sae plMt hnii. of Mooi't 'rMallMOii/ 
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copy of the inscription found on the lower sur&oe of the 
large slab of stone. This is doubtless the most valuable 
and important of his discoveries ; for it will inform us 
of the precise nature and object of the monument in 
question. Although my progress in decyphering the 
character in which it is written, of which I hope shortly 
to render an account, does not yet enable me to transcribe 
the whole, still I see very distinctly in the second line 
the word mdUkaOy ^king,’ in the very same characters that 
occur on the reverse of so many of the Bactrian coins. 
This so far throws light upon the subject that it connects 
the monument with royalty, and prepares us to lean more 
&voinably to the hypothesis advanced by all those who 
have been engaged in opening the topes, and supported 
by all the traditions of the country, that they are the 
sepulchral monuments of kings. I shall have to recur to 
this question presently in speaking of the liquid contents 
of the metal cylinders. 

[James Prinsep subsequently secured a very perfect im- 
pression of this inscription, which he seems to have been 
occupied upon shortly previous to his final departure from 
India. The study thus left incomplete has been published by 
his brother, Mr. H. T. Prinsep, in his ' Note on the Historical 
Results deducible from Recent Discoveries in Afghanistan,** 
together with d greatly improved copy of the inscription itself. 
James Prinsep had so far advanced upon his previous reading, 
as to define correctly the greater part of the name of the 
monarch, vis., 'Kaneshsm,* and to offer a conjectural inter- 
pretation of the date as cxz. =s 120? 

Major Cunningham, in his book on the Bhilsa Topes, 


> [Piddithed by W. H. Alisa sad Oo., Loadoa, 1844.] 
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affirms, that he has ‘been able to read with certainty the 
name of Maharaja Kanishka, of the Gushang tribe;’* and, 
in a subsequent paper,* he develops his proposed translation 
still more distinctly to the following effect ’ In the year 
446, in the reign of Kanishka, Maharaja of the Gushang 
(tribe), the Satrap Gandaphuka erected a tope (for what 
purpose I have not been able to decipher).’ 1 cannot 
altogether concur in Major Cunningham’s readings, though 
many of them seem good and valid ; the titles of both Maha- 
raja and Satrap are clear ; the king’s name I render 
Kaneshshasa. 1 can discover no trace of a second V k. The 
duplication of the V «A is doubtful, but it offers beyond all 
question the preferable reading. The outline of the finals 
is also imperfect, and the letter might with equal propriety 
be restored as T r or H I. However, there is nothing in these 
modifications in the Arian orthography of the name that need 
prevent our recognising its identity with the Greek kanhpki, 
the KIshmfri Kanuhka,* the Chinese Kia-ni-tte-kia,* 

or the Arabic The Satrap’s name is clearly different 

from that on the brass casket from the larger tope. The 
similarity of the designation to the 

of the Ydsufzai inscription* (pL x. ii.) is interesting. 

The ascertainment of the date would indeed be a gain for 
history, but, for the present, I must take leave to doubt Major 
Cunningham’s power of interpretation, as well as to distrust 
his method of applying the figures, even admitting them to be 
correctly defined.* 

Plate iz. will, I think, be found to exhibit a fiur copy of 
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the writing on the slab discorered in the lesser Maniky&la 
tope by M. Court. The state of the stone itself is not very 
favourable for the obtainment of an exact fac-simile^ as it 
would seem that the inscription must have been originally 
engraved on a badly-prepared and uneven surface; and time 
and circumstances have necessarily still further damaged its 
legibility. I must frankly add, that my transcript (for it 
pretends to be nothing else) has been made under other dis- 
advantages ; first, of a limited time for the verification of the 
minor details, and secondly, of the unfavourable position in 
which the stone is fixed. As respects the transliteration into 
modern Devanfigari, seeing the scanty aid it affords towards 
any linguistic explanation, I almost hesitate to make it public ; 
but as it claims to do no more than give conjectural render- 
ings of each letter, it may perchance serve as a basis for 
future and more successful tentative readings. 


TRANSCRIPT OP THE MANIKYALA INSCRIPTION. 
(Plato ix.) 


Line 1. 

Possible vabiakts. ^ El 

2. ^xx3 n i iEwi 

Vf 


refer to tlie Buddhist era of the Niry&na of Shkya Sinha, not as now established, in 
543 B.C., but as generally belieyed in by the early Buddhists for a period of several 
centuries,*’ [f. A, 477 b.c.1 p. 704. 

Major Cunninffham ados, in a note : 

In 1852, 1 discovered that these numeral figures, from 5 to 0, were the initial 
letters of their Pashtu names written in Ariano^PdlL Thus 5 is represented by p for 
pkw; 6 by »p for epag; 7 by a for uvo; 8 b^ th for atha^ the a having been already 
used for 7 ; and 9 by n for nah. Even the 4 is a eh^ but as the Paehtu word is Aolor, 
this form must have been derived from India. The first four figures are given in two 
distinct forms, the second set being the older,” etc. 

1 have already stated some of my reasons for oMecting to this theory (* Journal of 
the Asiatic Society of Bengal, vii.,* of 1855, p. 556). I now await the publication of 
fhrther details concerning this singular stone, which has guided the author to the 
disMvery of the' enigma of the Bactrion system of numeration. 1 must add, however, 
that if the language of these inscriptions proves^ to be Paditd— which is more 
than doubtlhl-^fhe difficulty of admitting tUe figurea to have a like derivation is, so 
fbr, removed!] 


10 
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The same plate (zxziii., ‘ Journal of the Asiatio 
Society of Sengal)’ vol. iiL) r^resents (reduced one- 
tiiird) the position of the three cylinders, or urns, of 
gold, sQver, and copper, as they stood in the niche of 
the under stone, suirounded by eight coins of copper, 
arranged in the direction of the cardinal pciints. The 
coins ate mostly corroded, but they can all be recognised 
as bdfmging to Eadphises and Sanerkos. Fig. 12, the 
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one differing from the ordinaiy coins of this group, — 
bearing on the obverse the head of a king, mth Greek 
legend, and on the reverse a standing figure of Hercules 
with his club, surrounded by a Pdilvi inscription, — 
know firom otiier samples in my possession to belong to a 
monarch sometimes designated eos, while on others of 
his coins he is distinctly entitled kaa*io. . . I have no 
hesitation therefore in ascribing this variety also to a 
monarch of the same &mily. [Kadaphes, pi. zviii., infrU^ 

The contents of the several cylinders of M. Court’s 
tope were, beyond all comparison, the richest and most 
curious hitherto met with. The large tope gave M. 
Ventura only two gold coins ; that opened by H. Honig- 
berger, presented only one gold medal of Eadphises. 
Here, on the contrary, we have no less than four native 
gold coins, (see pi. xxxiv., * Journal of the Asiatic So* 
ciety of Bengal,’ iii.,) in excellent preservation, in the 
gold um ; and seven silver coins in the silver envelope : 
with this further peculiarity in the latter, that they are 
all of foreign origin. 

The four gold coins are of a device &miliar to us: 
they bear the legible inscription, in corrupt Greek, 
PAo NANO PAo KANHPKi KOPANo, whioh 1 havo describcd in my 
former notiee. The figures on the reverse of the three 
first are of the Hindfi oast) having four arms, with tho 
epigraphe okpo (the Sun) ; they agree with that of the 
copper coins desmbed in the preceding page. The last, 
figure 18, bears the title mpo, a supposed epithet of the 
Sun; for an explanation of which see p. 135.’ 

^ In a pamjphlet just received from Parisi entitled Obeenrationi inr la partie de 
la Grammure Comparative dc M. F. Bopp, qui m rapporte la langue Zende,*’ par 
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The silver ooins are entitled to a minute and indi- 
vidual examination; for, from the first glance, they are 
seen to belong to the medallio history of Borne, of which 
the most ample and elaborate catalogues and designs are 
at hand to fimilitate their exact determination. 

Ezg. 19 is a silver denarius of Hark Antony, struck while ho was 
a member of the odebrated triumvirate, diaiged with the eastern por- 
tion of the empire. It agrees with the description of a coin in Vaillant, 
ii., p. 9. 

Obverse.— H. ANTONIVS, HI. VIB. R. P. C. (IWameir 
lica eomtitmndai). Device, a radiated head of the sun, supposed to be 
the same as the Egyptian Osiiis. 

Reverse. — ^The head of Antony, behind whidi the UUm^ or crook, 
denoting him to hold the priestly office of augur. 

[Antonia family/ see Biccio^ tab. iv.« fig. 25. Baoul-Ro- 
chettej ' A.B. (A.U.C.) 7tlj’ Journal des Savants, 1836, p. 74.] 

Pio. 20.— A silver denarius, recognised to belong to Julius Cassar, 
from the features^ the inscription, and the peculiar device on the 
reverse. It corresponds with one described by Vaillant, ii., 1. 

Obverse. — ^The head of Csssar, behind which a star.. Hedals of this 
kind were struck by Agrippa, Antony, and others, in honour of Csesar, 
after his death; the star alludes to his divine apotheosis : the letters 
CAESAR.. . remain distinct. 

Reverse. — ^The group (of the axe, fasces, etc.) entitled in Latin, 

* Orbis, scouris, manus junctss, caducous^ et ftsoes,’ and supposed to 
designate the extended empire, the religion, concordi peace, and justice 
of the emperor. 

[ Julia family, Biccio, xxiii., 81. Baoul-Bochette, ' between 
A.B. 694 and 704.’] 

Fie. 21.— This J imagine to be a coin of Augustus Csssar, although 
it does not precisely agree with any published medal of that emperor. 

M. Sngtaa Bamouf, p. 7, I find the very two words ollnded to in p. 18d, fortoi- 
tondy ooouRing to reotifr m j oonlootnreo as to their import^lfir# is trsailated 

* Mf Anl* and is evidently an iimected case of onr word Mro, which ia thna proved to 
dgnifr nn^y /iti^ *fii^’ (dSsrf. *le r. 4Uuh ) while a lit^ ftuther, we find 
the wordi ^nrontronve nne fois dam le Vendidad-Sade, nuMro ponr miVArs. o’eit 
nne Ante da mannsnipt, qnaraooord dee antne copies snmt pm Ihire apercevoir.*'— 
May not the same ranaix apply to the ignoronoo of the dm-engiavefs m writing 
NMPOlbrNiePO? 
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Qbtibsi. — ..YFVS. lUYlB. Two jnTenile heada, piobably of 
Gaina and Lwnua. The drcumacribuig legend may be either of 
Meadniua Bofiia, a magiatrate, (YailL ii.. p. 23,} or of Plotioa Buftia, 
mint maater, (YailL ii. 4,) the only two peraons (being at the aamo 
time tiiumTiia) recorded whoae namea terminate in . . YFYS. 

BnrxBaa.— A female figure holding probably a apear in the left 
hand. The few lettera legible aeem to Ibrm part of tbe naual inaorip- 
tion on the ooina of Auguatua. CAESAB DIYI F. {Auftutua Catar 
im JuKiJUitu). 

[Cordiafamily, Bicciojxir.,!. Baoul>Bochette, *^A.B.705.’] 

Fw. 22. — ^The helmeted figure on thia coin, and the unintelligiblo 
inacription on the reverae, lead mo to aaoribe it to the ago of the 
Emperor Conatantine, although I can find none in Bandurina or 
Yaillant, with which it exactly agroea. 

OBTKB8X. — A. head feeing ^ lofl^ with a handaome helmet. 

BsTEBaE. — ^Two oombatanta, one dad aa a Boman, tho other aa a 
German (?) a feUen wanior between the two. Beneath, the lettera 
QIEBMM. 

[Minucia family, Biccio, xzziii., 7. Baoul-Bochette, 
* about A.B. 680.’ ] 

The lemaining three silver coins are in too imperfect 
a state to be identified: the first, fig. 23, bears the final 
letters of the word CAESABIS. The.last, fig. 25, has a 
female head with a mural crown, which may belong to a 
Greek city. 

[S3. Accoleia family, Biccio L, 1, Baoul-Bochette, 'subae- 
queut to 710 A.B. up to 7S0.* 24. Julia family, Biccio, xxii., 4 ; 
25. Furia family, Biccio, xxi., 8. Baoul-Bochette, ' A.B. 686.’ ' 
The exact definition of the datea of some of these coins is not 
without its difficulties, but it may be sufficient to say, that the 


I [Lieut. Alexander Cunningham teems to have commenced hit numismatic 
authowp ^ certain emendations of Frintep^s assignments of these pieces. He can 
hardly be congratulated on the success of bit initial effort at correcting others, if the 
following ciiucism of M. Baoul ilochette upon this, his first exercitation, bo just.— 
* Je n’ai pat dfi faire mention dcs prdtenducs rectifications de M. Cunningl^m 
(• Jeuiud of the Asiatic Sodety of Bmigal,’ ui., 636, 637.) qui n'ont fait qu’qjouter 
de nourdles eircurs. *Joumudes Sayants,' 1836, p. 74.*] 
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best and most recent .authorities' limit the issue of the latest 
of these pieces to B.c. 48.] 

How or why these coins oame to be selected for 
burial with the local coins of the Lido-Soytbio monarch, 
it is impossible now to conjecture; and it is certainly 
a most curious foct, that while in the neighbouring 
monument, the foreign coins consisted solely of those of 
the Sassanion dynasty of Persia, these diould be entirely 
wanting here, and should be replaced by doins of Borne, 
many of which must have been regarded as antiques 
at the time, if I have been right in attributing the 
fourth of the list to Constantine. Budh an assumption 
indeed removes all difficulties regarding the date, and 
brings about a near accordance with the reign of 
Sh&pdr II. of Persia, in the middle of the fourth 
century, the date already assigned to the principal 
tope from the presence of that sovereign’s ocmis. We 
may therefore now look upon the epoch of the PQndu 
or Indo-Scythian Bao Eaherki, as established from these 
two concurring evidences, and it may serve as a foced 
point whence to trace back the line of strange names 
of other equally unknown and obscure monarbhs, whose 
names are now daily coming to light tbrou^ the medium 
of these coins, un^ they foil in with the well-known 
kings of the Baotrian provinces. 


I insert a posteript to this article for the purpose of 
noticing a very important paragraph in the second 

> [Bieoio,NqlMi 1841; iboH. Ool>ea,*M«MiiMj>bm^liBqml>imriM* 
1807.] 
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volume of Maradeu’s * Numiemata Orientalia,’ materially 
affedang the antiquity of the Maniky41a monument. 

It 'will be remembered, that the Sassanian coins depo* 
sited there were all of that species distinguidied by an 
ornament of two “wings upon the head-dress, and that I 
assigned them, on the authority of Eer Porter, and for 
other reasons which appeared condusiye, to Shhpur 11., 
AJ>. 810-380. There was also on some of them a 
curious cypher, (vide plate v.) which seemed to defy 
scrutiny. 

It seems that Mr. Marsden, on the authority of Sir 
William Ouseley, backed by the Baron de Sacy, attri- 
butes aU this class of coins to Ehosrd-parvfz, a.1). 589, 
the Zend word Hoslui (for Ehosrd) being stated to exist 
on many of them. They have also a cypher somewhat 
resembling the above. 

A multitude of these coins have also been discovered 
bearing Arabic names, Omar, Said, Harlr [H&ni], etc., 
in addition to their usual inscription, and the &ot hw/l 
been explained by M. Frsohn of the Petersburg Aca- 
demy,* by extracts from history, jffoving that the early 
Muhammadan conquerors of Persia retained the national 
coinage until 75-76, A.H., when the THialifa ’Abd-ul 
MaHk, and Hajj&j substituted their Cufik coin. Makrizi, 
in particular, makes the following decisive assertion: 
< Omar caused dirhams to be struck with the same im- 
pressions as were in use under the Ehosroes, and of the 
same form, -with the addition only of certain Arabic 
sentences upon some, and upon others the name of the 

* . Thii iSbeiiiiutaiice wai pointed oat to me by Gept Jenkine. ei noticed on the 
oo?er of the last * JoumaL* 
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Ehalif.’ The curious cypher above alluded to, is accord- 
ingly set do^ by the Baron de Sacy as Arabic, and he 
reads it, The form in the original is a 

little different ^m our Maniky&la type, the termina- 
tion of the first cypher having an opposite curvature 

In this form it might possibly be 
read although, as Mr. Marsden remarks, it is 

difficult to discover hin Yamf in the context : — ^but if the 
fiourish upon the Maniky&la coin is supposed to be 
identical mth this, the interpretation is at once over- 
turned ; fo( it is no longer possible to construe even tho 
first cypher into Majoy in accordance with the Baron de 
Sacy’s reading. 

Be this as it may, the undoubted Arabic names and 
sentences upon so many of tho winged-cap Sassanian 
coins, tend strongly to unsettle the date I had assumed, 
on the authority of these coins alone, for the Manikydla 
tope; and to bring their construction down into the 
seventh century. But here again an additional difficulty 
arises with regard to the Boman coins just discovered by 
M. Court. Is it likely that, in a distant and semi- 
barbarous country, coins seven hundred years old, 
should have been preserved and selected for burial in a 
shrine or tomb then erected ? 

The more we endeavour to examine the subject, the 
more difficulties and perplexities seem to arise around 
us ; but it is only by bringing every ciroumstanoe for- 
ward that we can hope to arrive at last at any satis&otoiy 
conclusion. The two coins published in plate vi will 
doubtless be considered of great interest by the illustra- 
tors of the Sassanian dynasty in Europe — ^thoy may 
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destroy a fsiyoiiiite theory with them, as their evidence 
of the Arabic names tends to shake our deductions here ; 
but we shall both be- the gamers in the end, and 
a section of history at present obscure will be materially 
enli^tened by the collation of independent interpre- 
tations. 


NOTE ON THE BBOWN Iiaun) CONTAINED IN THE 
CTIINDEBS FEOH MANIEYALA. 

The important diacoTery made known by M. Court, in the mempir just read, of 
another metallic ressel or urn filled with brown liquid evidently analogous to that 
found by Gen. Ventura in the great tope of Maniky&la, reminds me that I have 
not yet communicated the results of my examination of this curious liquid. I 
will now proceed to supply this omission, referring to p. 92 of tho present volume, 
and to plate vi., for the particulan of its preservation, and of the vessels containing 
it. It now appears certain that tha liquid was originally deposited in these recep- 
tacles, for had it permeated from the superincum^nt structure, it would have filled 
the stone recess as well as the urn, whereas M. Court particularly describes the 
former as empty and dry. 

When the Manikyftla relief reached Calcutta, the liquid in the outer copper 
vessel was nearly dried up, and the sediment had the form of a dark brown 
pulverulent crust, adhering to the inner surface of the vessels. It was wadied out 
Avith distilled water, and preserved in glass stoppered bottles, in which, after several 
months, the greater part fell to the bottom, but the liquid remained still of a deep 
brown, and pused the filter of the same colour. 

The'liquid of the inner, or brass cylinder, having the consistence of wet mud, was 
bottled off separately. 

1. In the innermost or gold cylinder, which rested in an oblique, position in tho 
brass case, a deposit of the brown matter had in the course of ages consolidated in the 
lowermost comer, differing from that formed by the rapid drying, in being very 
hard and of a shining vitreous or resinous lustre on fractoe. It endosed fragments 
of the gloss (or ambn hrii^^ of M. Ventura) (fig. 22, a, b, c, d,) and when detached 
from the lar^ pieces of them, possessed the following prop^es : — 

Specific gravity, 1.92. 

100 parts heated in a test tube gave off moisture, and a minute portion 


of empyreumatio oil 20.0 

The residue, heated red, lost of carbonaceous matter 4.0 

It then ftis^ under tho blow-pipe into a parti-colonred slag, which, 
pounded and divested in nitric add, yidddl of phosphate of lime (?) 

tainted slightly by oxide of copper 12.0 

The silidous or glany residue, uneiamined, weighed 64.6 


100.0 
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2. The brown paste itidf was next sabmitted to examination. . . . Without 
entering into details, the results of the analysis were as follows : 


Empyreumatio oil, passed off throogh add 22.0 

Ammonia and water 10.0 

Carbon, burnt off. 18.0 

Silidons insoluble portion of ash ; 9.0 

Fhoaphate of lime 10.0 

Oxi^ of copper, and what remained in the ammonia 22.0 


100.0 

8. A separate examination of a few of the numerous yellow transparent frag- 
ments, which filled the inner cylinder, was then undertaken, prindpaUy with a dew 
to determine whether they were of a crystalline nature, or dmply glass; their 
behanour under ignition haying already conyinced me that they were not ambre 
brisd,’* as supposed by M. Ventura 

From the preceding rough analysis it is dear that the fragments are of a yirtrcous 
nature, and it fcems probable that pieces of glass were fraudulently introduced into 
the cylinder, in lieu of some predous stones, which the pious founder may haye 
intended to depodt with the other contents of the monument 

It remains to offer a few remarks upon the nature of these curious monuments, of 
which two oppodto theories seem to haye been broached. The opinion of the 
inhabitants of the country, as reported byaU our obseryers, is, that they are the 
tombs of ancient kings that of Frofoasor Wilson, Mr. Hodgson, and other orien- 
talists, that they are DIhgopes or JBuddha mausolea, containing relics o( or offerings 
to, Buddha or Sftkya. 

These two theories howeyer may, I think, be reconciled in a yery simple manner. 

Are not Ddhgopes, or Ghaityas, in many instances at least, shrines built oyer the 
remains of persons of the Buddie foith, a^ consecrated to their saint ? If so, we 
haye but to suppose the rulers of the Paiyhb, at the period of the erection of the topes 
before us, to haye been of this religion, and the desired amalgamation of opinions is 
effected. My friend M, Csoma de KSros, in reply to my interrogation on the subject, 
expresdy treats them as mausolea of the deai^ and thus describes the objects con- 
tained in the modem Ddhgopes of Tibet : — 

** The ashes of the burnt bones of the deceased person being mixed with day, and 
with some other things, (sometimes with powdered jewds or other precious things,) 
worked into a sort of ^ngh, being put into moulds, are formed into little images, 
ealled frAo, isAa, and then deposited in small pyriunidal buildings, or dirines, 
(s. aAaitya, to. mMod^rUH, yulg. etorfon,) without any great ceremony, and with- 
out anything predous in addition.'* 

Sui^ being the custom with the remains of ordinary persons at the present day, 
we can eadly conceiye that the quality of the cadEete intend to contain the ashes of 
princes or priests in the fioorishing era of thdr foith, would be of a superior descrip- 
tion, and that coins and other predous substances would in some instances be added. 
In the Manikyftla cylinder, Ac pounded gritty substance contained in the brown 
paste was eyid^y such as M. Osoma describes : the larger fragments of glass were, 
as before surmised, snbstitntes for predous stones, and the brown paste itself is to all 
appearance eompoinnded of yarions yegetable matters now deoomposed and car- 
bonised, mixed up with a portion of the ad&es of the deceased, as eyinedd from the 
presence of ammonia and phosphate of lime. 

There is much dmilarity between these mounds, sometimes of nusonry and some- 
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timei of rougli stones and eartli, and tbe remains described by Mr. J. Babington, 
.under the name of * Fandor Eulis/ in the third Tolome of the Bombay Transactions. 
Those erections are also of two hinds : one a mere enclosure of stones, surmounted 
by a drenlar stone of an umbrdla-shape, and thence called a * Topi Eul* ; the other, 
formed of a pit bdow the surface, in which a large jar is placed : the mouth of the 
pit being corerod over with a large circular stone, the earth and grass of which give 
it the appearance of a tumulus or barrow : this specie is denominated * Eodey Eul,’ 
and it always contains human bones in a more or less perfect state, besides urns, arms, 
implements, and beads of yarious shapes, colours, and materials.^ Mr. Wilson 
attributes these monuments to a yery ancient Hindd practice of collecting and bury- 
ing the ashes and bones of their de^ in places where no sacred stream was at hand, 
into which they might be committed. He quotes in support of this hypothesis, the 
following passage from Mr. H. T. Colebrooke's * Essay on the Funend Ceremonies 
of the Hindds,’ in the seyenth yolume of the * Asiatic Bcscarchcs.’ 

“ Using a branch of Sami, and another of Palasa, instead of tongs, the son or 
the nearest relation first draws out from the ashes the bones of the head, and 
afterwards the other bones successiyely, sprinkles them with perfuqied liquids, and 
with clarified butter, made of cow’s m^ and puts them into a cariLet made of the 
leayes of the Falasa. This he places in a new earthen yessel, eoyers it with a lid, 
and ties it up with a thread. Choosing some clear spot, where encroachments of 
the riyer are not to be apprehended, ho digs a yery deep hole, and spreads the Cusa 
grass at the bottom of it, and oyer the grass a piece of yellow cloth. Ho places 
thereon the earthen ye^l containing the bones of the deceased, eoyers it with a 
lump of mud, moss, and thorns, and plants a tree in the excavation, or raises a 
mound of masonry.” 

This is precisely the Eodey Eul ; and the same authority helps us to an explana- 
tion of the Topi Eul, in which no bones are found. 

« To coyer the spot where the ftmeral pile stood, a tree should be planted or a 
mound of masonry be raised.” 

” The one,” says Frof. Wilson, ** commemorates the cremation, and is consequently 
nothing more than a pile of stones : the other inums the ashes of the dead, and 
consequently contains the frail and crumbling reliques of mortality.” 

The curious drcumstance noticed by M. Court of the eight coins symmetrically 
arranged around the central casket, calls to mind that part of the ceremony described 
in the passage immediately prece^g the forcing extract firom Mr. Colebrooke’s 
‘Essay.’ 

“ The son or nearest relation repairs to the cemdtery, carrying eight yessds filled 
with yarious fiowets, roots, and similar thidgs. He walks round the enclosure 
containing the ftmeral pile, with his right ride towards it, successiyely deporiting at 
the four gates or entrances of it, begindng with the north gate, two yessels contain- 
ing each eight different things, with this prayer, ‘ May the adorable and eternal gods, 
who are present in the cemetery, accept fnm us this eight-fbld unperishable 
oblation : may they conyey the deceased to pleasing and eternal abodes, and grant to 
us life, health, and perfimt ease. This eight-fold oblation is offered to Siya and 
other deities: salutation to them.’ ” > 

Although the foregoing extracts refer to the ceramonial of the orthodox Hindfis, 
they may probably represent the general features idso of a Buddha funeral; for the 

> ‘ Oriental Magasine,’ i. u. 25. 

* ‘ Asiatio Researched* yiL 255. 
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BoddhUti agree with them in burning their dead, and in afterwaida oonaigning the 
aahea and bonea to some durable mauaolenm. Dr. Hamilton informs ua that the 
remains of prieeta in Aya, after cremation, are preaeryed in monuments,^ and Mr. 
Duncan desciibea a marble um dug up among the Buddhist mins at Sarufrth, near 
Benftres, which contains * a few human bones, together with some decayed pearls, 
gold lehyos, and other jewds of no yalue,* just of the same nature as those dimoyered 
in the Panj&b. There was also a similar precaution of endosing the more predous 
um in one of coarser material, (in this case of stone,) in order more effectually to 
insure its presenration. That the bones at Samhth, belonged to a yotary of Buddha 
was confirmed by a small image of Buddha discoyer^ close by, and by the purport of 
the inscription accompanying it.* 

From considoiation of these circumstances, therefore, in conjunction with the 
decided opinion of all those who haye recently been engaged in the of 

the Fanj&b and K&bul topes, the hypothesis of their being the copsecrated tombs of 
a race of princes, or of persons of distinction, rather than mere dirines erected as 
oljectB of worship, or for the deposit of some holy relic; seems both natural and 
probaUe ; or rather the two oljects, of a memorial to the and honour to the 
deity, seem to haye been combing in the meritorious erection of these curious 
monuments. 

I cannot omit noticing in this place, one of those • singular coinri dewces which 
often senre to throw light upon one^s studies. While our enterprising friends haye 
been engaged in opening the ancient topes of Upper India, the antiquaries of 
England haye been at work at some ancient Boman tumuli or barrows in "R— 
Without intending to draw any conclurions from the fimts didted in the course of 
their laboui^ it is impossible to read the pages of the * Arcbssologia* ( 1884 , yol. xzy.) 
without being struck with the similarity of customs preyailing in such distant 
localities, pointing as they do towards a confirmation of the many other proofr of the 
identity of origin of the Boman and the Hindd systems. 

The sepulchral tumuli of Essex contained, like those of the Pujhb, yarious 
bronze urns, enclosing fragments of burnt bones, glassy coins, and eyen the brown 
liquid itself! The liquid is described as being in some cases * of a light yellow, in 
others of a dark brown,’ of which colour wa* also an incrustation about the exterior 
of the yessels. Frafisssor Faraday, who examined the liquids, supposes that the water 
m not originally placed in the urns; but that it came oyer by a ^es of distilla- 
tion into the empty ^Mu$e of the yases, on the alternate heating and cooling of the air 
contained in them. The researches of MM. Yentura and Court may giye reasons 
for thinking the contrary. 

“ The deposit on the side of the large yase was a dry flea-brown powder, onnt^iu- 
ing a few white specks. It was combustible with a yery feeble flame, buniing like 
ill-made tinder or charred matter. It left a little pale lig^t ash, /Mwifafai'ng car- 
bonated alkali, carbonate of lime, and a little insoluble earth. This substance gaye no 
trace of ammonia by heat. It is probably the result left upon the decay of organic 
matter, but of what nature, or in what rituation that may haye been, I eanliot say. 
<«The liquor wm a dilate solution of the same kindiof matter, (4.2 grains to a 


^ * Transactions of the Boyal Asiatic Society,’ ii., p. 46 . 
s The square chamber without door or other opening discovered in dimrinff the 
ruins at Buddha Gaya, and supposed by Dr. HamUtou to be a tomb, remUM the 
square ornamented chamber penetrated by Dr. Gerard near Khbul, where he found 
the imago of Buddha, described at page 186 of the present volume. 
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fluid ounce :) this when dried and heated, did yidd a litde ammonia ; it blackened, 
but did not bum riaibly. 

« A third bottle was found to contain a fhtty cubitaaoe like stearic add, melting 
under 212*, burning with a bright flame, and iMving little adi. It was dark-brown 
on the exterior, and ydlowish and semi-tranq^arent in the middle: the brown 
colouring matter was separated by dusolring the hi in alcohol— it was supposed to 
be the residue of albuminous or gelatinous matter, but it yielded no trace of 
ammonia." 

Mr. Gage, the author of this description, imiigififlu the liquid to haye been lustral 
water, pour^ in at the time of depositiiig &e bones and flineral adies. The pieces 
of filled glass adhering to the burnt bones, and the liquid, recalled to him Yirgil*a 
description of the flmeral pile of Misenus. 

Congesta eremantnr 
Thurea dona, dapes, fiiso orateres oUto. 

Postqnam ooUapn dneres et flamma quievit, 

Reliquias rino et bibulam laydre fhriUam: 

Ossaque leota cado texit Chorinmus aheno. 

The dark-brown incrusted powder of the outride of the um was in the same 
manner refened to a decayed wreath of yew, or other dark TCgetable, depicted in 
the lines— 

— — Cui firondibus atris 
Intexnnt latera et ferales ante cnpressos 
Constituunt. ri. 215. 

The offerings at flmeral sacriflces among the Romans consisted of milk, wine, 
blood, and such other mtMsre as were supposed to be grateflil to the decea^:— 
money was usually added to defiray the diar;^ of Charon’s ferry. 

The reader may compare this description with the extracts from Colebrooke, 
before given, and draw his own condurions. 


As the opinioni of all those who have visited the countries where these monu- 
ments lie, are particularly deserving of attention, I cannot rerist the temptation of 
extracting a paragraph concerning them from the 'Manuscript Journal* of Mr. 
Trebeck, the companion of Mr. Mooreroft, now in my hands flnr transmission to 
Enn^. These travrilera, it will be seen, visited the spot where Mr. Masson hae 
latdy been so actively engaged. They procured some of the coins now so common to 
IS, uni they had received from native tradition the same account of the contents of 
the topes which has now been confirmed by direct examination. 

"On the evenipg when we were encamped at Bultfinpflr, Mr. Mooreroft, in the 
oouiae of some inquiries learnt that there were in the neighbourhood a number of 
what the peo^ called Bfliji or towera, which, according to their accounts of them^ 
were exactly of the same flnrn as that seen by us in the Ehurbnr country. In oon- 
sequence of our stay at Bllfi B&gh, we had sufflrient leisure to return in seardi of 
th^, and in the flnenoon of the 8to, taking along with us a peraon in the service of 
Sdtkn Mahmud Ehfin, we set off towards the place where they were said to be. 
Our road lay between Sultftnpflr and the Sflrkhfth, and taking a guide from that vil- 
lage, we were oondneted to the bank of the latter rivulet whidi we were obliged to find. 
The water was so deq^ and rapid that a man on fbot could not have got across it, and 
its colour was quite ftom the quantity of red earth wadied along by it. Having 
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paased it, and riddan over some fields, bdonging to a small Oarhi, or waU^ hamlet, 
and over a piece of clayey land, much cut and l^ken by water-courses, we reached a 
narrow graTelly dope, joining at a few hundred yards to the left, the base of the 
mountains bounding ^ side of the ralley. Here we firand a Bfiij, but were a good 
deal disappointed by its appearance. It differed considerably from those we had 
befbre met with, and though certainly antique, was built much less substantially : its 
exterior being for the most part of small iiregnlarly-sised date, connected without 
mortar. A good deal of one dde of it had fidlen down, and there were others before 
us ; we did not stay loi^ to examine it. We counted several whilst proceeding, the 
number of them amounting, as well as I can recollect, to eleven, and seeing one more 
to the westward, and better than the rest, wo advanced towards it. It was dtuated 
on a stony^minenee at the base of the hills near where the main river of Kfibul 
issues from bdand them, and nearly on a line with the garden of Ghah&r B&gh. 

** We ascended to it, and found it to be of about the same size as the one near 
Lalla B&gh, but, as just observed, of a different form. It was in a more perfect state 
than any of the rest in the same vicinity, but varied little from them either in style 
or figure. It was built upon a square structure, which was ornamented by pilasters 
with simple basements ; but with rather curious capitals. Were it a tomb, one might 
suppose the centre of ^e latter coarsely to represent a dcuU supported by two bones, 
pla^ side by aide, and upright, or rather a bolster or half cylinder with its lower 
part divided into two. On each side of this were two large pointed leaves, and the 
whole supported two dabs, of which the lower was smaller than the upper one. The 
most curious circumstance in this ornamental work was, that though it had consider- 
able effect, it was constructed of small pieces of thin slate, cleverly disposed, and had 
more the appearancs of the substitute of ui able architect, who was pressed for time, 
and had a scarcity of material, than the work of one who had abundance of the latter, 
plenty of Idsure, and a number of workmen at eommand. A flight of steps had 
formerly led up the southern side of this platform, but nothing remained of them 
except a projecting heap of ruins. On the centre of the platform was the principal 
building, called by the country people the Bfiij, the sides of whidi had been erected 
on a perpendicular to half its present height. This lower portion of it was headed by 
a cornice, and was greater in diameter than the upper part of the structure, its top 
forming a sort of didf round the base of the latter. Its centre was marked by a 
semioiicalar moulding, and the space between the moulding and the comice was 
ornamented by a band of superficial niches, like fidse windows, in miniature, arched to 
a point at the top, and only separated by the imitation of a pillar formed, as before 
noticed, of date. The upper port of the tower was a littie curved inwards, or conical 
above; but a great deal of its top hod foUen off. The effect given to its exterior by a 
disposition ofmaterialwas rather curious. From a distiume it seemed dieoked a g^ 
deal like a chess-board— an appearance occasioned by moderatdy large-sized pieces 
of quarts, or stone of a whitidi colour, being imbedded in rows at regular distances 
in the thin brown date before spoken of. I had just time, though hurried, to take 
an outline of its formation on a piece of drawing paper. 

** The use of these erections next became a matter oi speculation, and Mr. Moor- 
eioft, having heard that coins were frequently picked up in various plaeas near them, 
inatrueted a man the day after our return to proceed to the neighbourhood of 
and try if some andent pieoes of money were not to be found. The inhabitantB of the 
Ummiir Khail, a small village near th^ said, that they learnt from tradition that 
there had formerly been a large city in this part of the valley, and pointed to some 
excavations aeroas the Kfibul river, which they told ns had been a part of it. Of the 
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coini they Btoted that imral had been f<nmd of copper, but as they. veie of no value 
to them, they had been taken to aome of the x^est kmiyas, or ahopkeepera, and 
exchanged for common pice. Thia information gave a clue to Ae peraon in aeandi of 
them, and he aucceeded at two or three viaita to aome Hindda of Chahfti B6gb, 
Snlthaptir, etc., in procuring aeveral. He waa alao aent back to Jal&lfibhd, but 
brought with him from thence only two piecea of BuaBian money, which were uaeleaa. 
The former were, however, very valuable and curioua, and had on each aicle of them 
for the moat part impreaaiona of human flgnrea ; but from the frequency with which 
they were combined with repreaentationa of the elephant and the bull, it may be con- 
jectured that they were atruckatthe command of a monarch of the Hindd, or Buddhiat 
perauaaion. The variety waa conaiderable, and there were certainly two or three 
kinda which might have been Gredan, partienlarly one that had upon one aide of it a 
buat, with the right arm and hand raiaed before the face with an authoritative air. 
Of thiB coin there were eight or ten, they were of about the aame aiae aa Engliab 
farthinga, and the figure apoken of waa ezeonted with a correctneaB and freedom of 
atyle foreign to Aaia, at leaat in the latter agea. The ruat upon them, and the decayed 
atote of the anifhcea of two or three, aa weE aa the aituation in which they were found, 
proved that they were not modern. There were aeveral more of tl^ aame aiae, 
merely with inacriptiona in lettera not unlike Banakrit ; and aome other inacriptiona, 
on the larger piecea of money, were ao le^le that a peraon, acquainted with oriental 
lettera and antiquitica, might diacover mueh from them. With regard to the Bfiija^ or 
bufldinga previoudy mentioned, Mr, Moorcroft^a opinion ia probably correct. He 
conjectuzei that they are the tomba of aome peraona of great rank, among the ancient 
inhabitanta or aboriginea of the country ; and aa the religion of the Hindda aeema to 
have been prevalent here in the earlieat agea, that they have been erected aa lecorda of 
the aaorificea of Batla. But the queatum cannot be aatiafactorily set at reat till one of 
thfm ia opened. It ia odd that they ahould have eacaped deatmction, aituated aa 
th^ are in the ftdl front of Mnaalmfin bigotry and avarice; and, notwithatanding 
what aome individuala aaaert, their preaent decayed atate aeema to be occaaioned by 
age, rather than any attempt to diacover whether they contain anything valuable. A 
fiaw people aay that one of them waa opened, and that a amall hpUow place waa covered 
near ita baae, in which there were aome aahea aa of the human body.** 


irOTE EXPLAHATOBY OE THE CONTENTS OF 
PLATES IX. AND X. 

[ I have tahea advantage of the vacant apace in {date iz. to 
inaert a xedooed &o-Biiiule (fig. 2) of the tn-literal inacription 
diaoovered Mr. R 0. Bayl^ in the Eangra Hilla. Theae 
coonterpart legenda ate acated to he **oat on two granite 
honlden, 'about thirty yezda apart.*' in a fiidd half*way between 
the village of Ehunniaia and the atation of Dhorumafila. “on 
the edge of the high hank of a mountain toneni’* 
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Traiuoribed into modem cHaraoten, these inscriptions may 
be rq>rodttoed as follows : — 

The garden of Kruhnayaea (or he who glories in Kridina}." 

IndianPtli, ‘ 

** The garden of the happy Xrishnayasa.** 

The chief paheographio valoe of these brief records consists 
in the proof the^ afford of the reoqytion of the Indian P41i 
anusw&ra (or dot above the ordinary line of writing), into the 
Arian or Bactrian F&li alphabet. This can scarcdy be supposed 
to be due to anything but mere local usage incident to the 
concurrent employment of the two sets of diaracters. The 
Arian system, m its primitive form, certainly did not admit of 
any such optional interchange of the nasal sign; for in the 
Eapurdigiri inscription the anusw&ra is regularly and uniformly 
rq>resmted by an arrow point hilow the preceding letter ; while 
the nunusmatio alphabet, and the lapidary series of later days, 
expressed the same sound by a small semi-circular curve at the 
foot of its leading or introductory character. Mr. Bayley 
alludes to the supposed discovery 1^ Major Cunningham of 
this nasal dot on the coins of Menander and Amyntas. Judg- 
ing &om the numerous examples of tho coinages of Menander 
that I am able to refer to, I feel altogether unprepared to sup- 
p<nt any such inference, or to concede that the isolated dot 
bdow tlie line of writing purports anything beyond the es- 
tablished sufBz A. That, in certain cases of fhulty die- 
executum, the small foot-curve constituting the H was degraded 
into one or even two dots, there is little doubt ; but this would 
in no wise eetaUidi that the ordinary iqrmbol of the X medial 
WM convertible into an anusw&ra ; and even sippoong such a 
change likely <nr possiUe, these would still remain to be justified 

* [I maot suite letiefled of the acconoj of the aiiigiuneiit of the f in JKMis* 
toew; tlw ihe-iinile lesdi pnAiably JMIeefiew.] 
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so radical a change of alphabetical rule as the transposition of the 
sign from a position helm to one abom^ the ordinary alignment 
of the writing ; but I will reserve any further remarks upon the 
palsDographic peculiarities of this and the other inscriptions in 
these plates, till such time as I come to consider the Blu^trian 
alphabet under its various epochal and geographical asx)ects in 
the general towards the conclusion of these papers. 

Another point of considerable interest connected with this 
inscription may, however, be momentarily adverted to, that is 
the distinct mention of Krishna as an object of religious rever- 
ence at so early a period as this record necessarily refers to. 
It is, of course, a hazardous matter to attempt to fix dates from 
the mere modifications of forms of letters, and one that had 
better be examined elsewhere, especially as I shall h^ve. occasion 
to show that Frinsep^s first theory on the subject attempted far 
too comprehensive a range, when it proposed to attribute oil 
changes and transitions to the action of time alone, without 
reference to the many incidental circumstances that necessarily 
exercise an infiuence upon the progressive developments of 
chirography. Still, with every reserve, these inscriptions must 
be pronounced infinitely anterior to the date certain writers 
have of late pretended to assign to the introduction of Krishna 
into the Hindu Pantheon. 

Fig. 3, pi. ix., is a copy of an imperfect legend on the lid of 
a brass casket, which seems to have enclosed the usual silver and 
gold boxes devoted to the enshrinement of relics. These formed 
part of Mr. Masson’s final despatch from Afgh&nist&n, and 
reached England too late for notice in the ^ Aiiana Antiqua.’ 
Prof. Wilson is unable to trace the exact locality whence these 
objects were procured, and the ioscription itself is too much 
worn and abraded to admit of any consecutive definition of 
the letters. I have inserted it chiefly on account of the date, 
which will be seen to be identical with that on the Maniky&la 
stone. 

I have devoted plate x. to the exhibition of the inscription 

11 
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on the brass um discovered in a tope, about thirty miles west of 
E&bul, in the district of Wardak.^ This um, which in shape 
and size approximates closely to the ordinary water- vessels in 
use in India to this day, has originally been thickly gQt, and its 
surface has in consequence remained so excellently well pre- 
served, that every ptmcture of the dotted legend may be satis- 
fimtorily discriminated; but though it offers this immense 
advantage over the parallel inscription on the Manikydla stone, it 
has its corresponding drawbacks in the new and unknown forms 
of many of its letters, and the little care that has been taken to 
mark the nicer shades of diversity of outline which, in many 
cases, constitute the only essential difference between characters 
of but little varying form. As it shares the present reproach of 
being unintelligible in its language, we are of course deprived 
of any data whereupon to found conjectures as to the values of 
the unknown characters, and, with very limited exceptions, we 
are equally denied any aid towards supplying, by the tenor of 
recognised words, the deficiency in the due fashioning of the 
letters of which they should be composed.* 

But, as aU this incertitude invites a corresponding degree of 
license in purely tentative readings, I may be permitted to refer 
to some isolated words that seem independently to convey their 
own meaning. Such, for instance, as for vihdra^ * a 


' r The following compiucs all the infonnation Mr. iKaason affords ns regarding 
reii^ it aeema to hare been found in one of the Topes of Kohwat in we dis- 
trict of Wardak .... situated on the course of the riyer, which, haring its source 
in the Has&rajht, flows throiuh Loghar into the plain east of KflbiO, where it 
unites with the stream passing through the citjr. They are distant about thirty miles 
west of Kflbul. There are Are or six topes, strictly so called, with numerous 
tmwU. • • •,• 1 found that three or four of toese structures had been opened at some 
unknown period. . . . . In tho principal tope an internal cupola was enclosed, or 
rather had bm; and one of those unexplained tnnn^ or passages led from it 
towards the drcumference. 1 directed ceiwn operations to be pursued, even with 
the opened tq^ and pointed out a number of tmtuU which I widied to be examined, 
aa they were yery substantially constructed: the results proved snccessflil, in a great 
measure, and comprised seven vases of metal and steatite, with other and various 
deposits. One of the brass vases was surrounded with a Badvo-Phli inscription. . . . 
ISe coins fbund in these monuments were of the Indo-Soythio (daas."-- <Axiana 

* nn, 113.1 ' 


^ ' this difliculty, I have only to refer to the word Maha/Nith 

in the ftcHrimile, 
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monastery/ a standard term in Buddhist phraseology : and ono 
that may be seen to occur in the side-legend on the Maniky&la 
stone. The title of Bhagamn may also be doubtfully 

indicated, as likewise the for §arlra *relic/ which has 
also been previously met with. The Mah&r^jr&j&dhir&j’s name 
I read preferentially as IIoveMiandrai but the final compound is 
altogether an arbitrary assignment, and the rendering of the ve 
is similarly open to correction. However, to spare my readers 
any further comment upon such doubtful materials, I may add, 
that though I can ofier but little recommendation for my 
transliteration, T may venture to invite the attention of those 
who would follow up the study to the copy of the original 
inserted in the plate, which I have done my utmost to give 
accuracy to.' 

TRANSLITERATION OF THE INSCRIFTION ON THE WARDAK 
BRASS VESSEL. 

Lniji 1. ^533 1 I 

Possible vai[iants. I IT 



^ ir 

LnrB 2. 

F08SIBU TABUKI8. IT 

^ ^ ^ IR J W IT 

^ [1 bate not thought it nsoenary to reprodnoe the dotted lines of the originnl ; 
the continuons strokes indicate more readily the real forms of the characters.] 
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Line 2. (continued). 



^ V W IT 

LntE 8. 

Possible TABunis. ^ ? If ? tH ^ 


V «T T ^ t ^ f«r 




^ fir J ^ ^ 


SeparateLiNE (written 
in large letters). 


i: « (f« [f < i iia Ti ^nf4rM<winnn 


Tilt tr^ TV 


In order to btin^ under one view the whole amount of 
documentary evidence available towaids the elucidation of the 
Bactrian series of numerals, I have inserted in plate x. (figs. 
2 and 3) copies of the opening portion of two inscriptions pub- 
lished Major Cunningham, in the * Journal of the Asiatic 
Society of Bengal,’ vii., of 1854. The originals axe stated to 
have been found in the Ydsufz&i country. 

The interpretation offered for the first legend is ' San 333, 
Chitrasa . . . Miti 44.’ 
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The second, it is proposed to render as * 8an 390, Srdmna 

mdaa sudi prtMame Mahodayaaa (or Maharayasa) Omhangam 

npo.’ 

♦ 

The inflcriptLon on the earthen jar from Tope 13^ Hidda^ 
given in the plate of alphabets in Wilson’s ^ Aiiana Antiqna/ 
also seems to commence with a date, but as I am unwilling 
to rely upon this faulty transcript, and unable to refer to the 
original itself, or even to Masson’s first copy, I abst^dn from 
any attempt to define its purport. 


SUPPLEMENTAUY NOTE ON TOPES. 

Albeit comparatively new to the subject, I feel called 
upon by the occasion to comment briefly, in connection with 
the general inquiry, on the limited additional evidence, illus- 
trative of the purport and object of the topes of Maniky&la, 
that has been developed in the preceding pages. 

Professor Wilson dissents from Prinsep’s * compromise,’ 
as he styles iV which would regard Stupas as both sepulchral 
and enshrinal, and adduces reasons for viewing them exclu- 
sively under the latter aspect. Bumouf-- so worthily identified 
with Pfili literature — ^in contrasting the Buddhist and Br£h- 


1 [«< Lieut. Bumes, Mr. Masson, and M. Court, adopting the notions that prevail 
amonm the people of the country, are inclined to regard them as regal sepultures; 
but 1 am dispos^ vrith Mr. Erskuie and Mr. Hodgson, and I believe vith those 
learned antiquaries who have treated of the^ subjeet m Europe, to regard them as 
dahgopas on a large scale, that is, as shrines enclosing and protecting some sacred 
relic, attributed, probabl;^ with very little truth or verinmiUtude, to S&kya Sinha, or 
Gkiutama, or to some inferior representative of him, some Bodhisatwa, or some high 
priest or Lama of local sanctity. Mr. Frinsep has manifested a disposition to effect a 
Kind of compromise between these opinions, and suggests, after examining some of 
the circumstances calculated to throw light on the question, that the two objects of a 
memorial to the dead, and a shrine to the divinity, m^ have been combined in the 
meritorious erection of these curious monuments. The chief reasons for a contrary 
opinion, and for believing them to be dirines of suppos^ relics of Buddha^Gautama 
or his predecessors— are drawn ftom the opinions of nations still professii^ Buddhism, 
whose sentiments in regard to the origin and puiport of their own rcli^ous monu- 
ments are more entitled to respect, than the careless and loose credence of the Hindis 
and Mohammedans of the Punj&b and Afgh&nist&n."— * Ariana Antique,* p. 45.] 
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manical systems, adopted, in its general sense, this last opinion, 
but extended the circle of those supposed to be entitled to 
such caim-like honors to kings favourable to Buddhisn^ in 
addition to recognising the purely cenotaph form of the dedi- 
catory Stupa.' Major Cunningham arranges these monuments 
under the triple classification of Dedicatory, Funereal, and 
Memorial while Mr. Fergusson rejects unconditionally the 


< [ « Prinsep a pr^sd one conciliation analogue dea deux ^inioiia oppoed^ 
qui Yculent, Tune que les Stiipafl soient dcs ddiflccs purement rcligieuz, Tautre (pi'ilB 
Boient uniquement des tombeaux de ROUTerains. II Dense que les deux destinanons, 
celle d*un tombeau et cello d*un ddifice consacr^ & la Dmnitd, ont pu dtre Tobjet 
commun qu'ont eu en tuo les auteurs dc ces monuments curieux. M. Wilson a donn6 
de bonnes raisons contre ce sentiment, et il croit, avec Erskine et Hodgson, que lea 
Stiipas, oomme les Di^bs de Geylan, sent destin^ k renfermer et k protlger quelque 
sainte relique, attribueo, probablcment sans beaucoup de raison ni de Tnusenmlance, 
k ^Skyasimha, ou k quclqu'un des personages qui le rm4sentont, comme un Bd- 
dhisattva ou un grand-pretre v4n6re dans le pays ob a et6 61ev6 le Stbpa. Je me 
pormets d'ajouter k cette listo les rois favorm>leB au Buddbisme; et je crois, en 
outre, qu*il fbut tenir compte dcs c4notapbes bltis k ^intention des Bud^iaa. 
Les 16^ndcs nous revblent encore une autre cause de la multiplicity de ces 
tumulu^ e’est Tcspyronce des m4iites que les fidblcs croyaient ^assurer en faisant 
constniire des Stupas k I'intention d’un Buddha. Ces constructions, sortes dea 
cynotaphes solides, mivent avoir M nombreuses ; et si les antiquaires, en ouvrant 
quclques-uns des Topes de TAfghanistan ont pu trouver aucun dybris humain, 
^est probablcment qu*ils adressoicnt k des Stiipas du genre de ceux dont Je parle, ct 
dont u cxiste un trds grand nombre chez les Burmans.’" — Introd^ietum d Fhittoire du 
BuddhUm IndieUf Paris, 1844, p. 355. 

I must not omit to refer to the * Commandment Tope,’ mentioned in the 
separate tablets at Dhauli (* Journal of the Asiatic Socie^ of Bengal,’ vii. 442). I 
therefore extract such portions of Bumoufs revision of Prinsep^i original translation 
of those edicts as boar upon the design under which the Stupa Dubalahi was erected : 
** Au nom du (roi) cheri des DbYos, le grand ministre de T6sall gouvemeur ^ la 
ville. doit s’entendre dire : Quoi que ce soit que je dycryte, jo de&e qu’il en soit 
I'ex^teur. Yoilk ce que je lui hia connaitro, et je recommence deux foi^ paice que 
cette rypytition est regmee par moi comme capitalc. C’est dnna ce dess^ que ce 

quo ce 2^pka (Stbpa) [ Vli ] a yty dressy; ce Stkjm de commandement en eflTet 
a yty destiny aujourd’hui a do nombreux miners d’^tres vivants . . . . en effe^ ce 
Sapa regarde* ce nays tout entier qui nous est soumis; sur ce St&pa a yty prdnul- 
gaie la rbgle morale. Que, si un homme est soumis, soit k la captivity,” etc.— 
LsBw da la iouna loi, p. 672.] 

9 [ ** The Times were, therefore, of three distinct kinds ; let, the Dedicatory, which 
were consecrateu to the supreme Buddha; 2nd, the strictly Funereal, which contained 
the ashes of the dead; ana 8rd, the Memorial, which were built on c^brated spots.”] 


Par le mot njfordt, il fkut vroisemblablement entendre * commands, gonveme.’ 

t signifler ‘irest poor- 
roi se trouve dans les 

^puissions-nons fkire obtenir la 

liqueur enivTante de la morale ! * C’est manifestement le roi qui parle id et qui ex- 
puque comment il a ytd conduit k dresser le Stbpa de eommanmment^ k cause de 
rymt gravy sur les rodiers au-dessus desquels^ ou dans le voidiiage desquek ytdt 
eonstruit ce tMjpe/*] 
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first of these divisions/ and reduces the list to Dagobas, 
designed for the preservation of relies, and Topes 'erected 
to nwk some sacred spot or to commemorate some event in 
the history of Buddha, or of his religion/* I myself am 
disposed to infer, alike from the ordinary historical data, as 
from the Buddhist scriptural testimony itself, that the leading 
design associated with the erecdon of topes had its origin in 
the primitive practice of raising up tumuli to mark the site of 
cinerary sepulture. To whom this tribute was extended, 
and whether the size of the superstructure had reference to tlie 
wealth or importance of those whose ashes it was designed to 
cover, need not now detain us; but it is clear that S&kya 
Muni himself — ^if his words are faithfully reported — enjoined 
no more honours for his remains than were accorded to a 
mundane Chakravartti Bijii,* the concluding portion of the 


1 [ * Handbook of Architectnro,* i. 16.] 

* M Handbook of Architocturo,' i. 8, 9.] 

> [ As to his corporeal remain^*’ Bhamwfr ** rmli^ that r^as and mndccs of the 
will attend to his iUnoral obsequies ; and that his (usciplcs need not afiuct thomselvcs 
in that respect. He states also that his cremation will be conducted with the some 
honours os that of a Chakkawatti rkja, which ho thus describes : They wind a new 
eloth round the corpse; having wound it with a now cloth, tlicy enclose it in a layer 
of floss eotton ; having oncosod it in a layer of floss cotton, they bind that with 
another new eloth. Having in this manner eneloscd a Chakkawatti rhja’s corpse, in 
flvo hundred double layers (of cotton and cloth) and deputed it in amctul* oil- 
chaldron, and covered it with another similar vessel, and having formed a funeral pile 
with ev^ description of friigrunt combustibles, they consume tho body of a ChiUcW 
watti rkia; and tor a Chakkawatti r&ja they build tho i/tupo at a snot where four 
principal roads meet. It is in this manner, Anando, they treat the corpse of a 
Chakkawatti rkja. Wliatovcr the form observed in regard to tho corpse of a Chakkawatti 
rkja may be, it is pp^por, Anando, that tho same form should bo oliscrvcd in regard 
to tho corpse of Tatti&^to. Bhagawfl next dwells on tho merits that are acquired 
by building MpA over relics of Tathf^itk, Poohd-Buddho, Skwukk and Chakkawatti 
rajas.'* — l^mour’s Analysis of tho Fitakatayan, 'Journal of the Asiatic Society of 
Bengal,' vii., p. 1005. 

The Dulva has it thus: — "Please to instruct us how wo should perform tho 
flincrol ceremonies.” [Ananda replies]:— Citixons! in like manner with those of 
an universal monansh (a. ehakravariii) .... Then his bones being put into an urn 
of gold, and building a Chaitya for tho bones, on such a place wliorc four roods 
meet.— 'Asiatio Researches,’ xx. p. 312. Csoma KorOs, Extracts fnmi Tibetan 
authorities. 

In this also tho Pflli annals concur. "Tho Kusinarinn Mallians then thus inquired 
of tho venerable Anando : How, lord Anando, shimld wo dispose of tho iKirpso of 
Bhogawk ?— Wosotihians, it is proper tiiut it should bo treated in tho same nuinner 

[ "The Atfhakatha requires tliis word to be rendered gold.”] 
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ceremonial of which consisted in the erection of Chaityas or 
Topes over the osseous fragments that escaped the combustion 
of the funeral pile. The leading purport of the sacred texts 
manifestly being that he should be buried as kings were 
then buried ; the subsequent reference to the Buddhist 
Hierarchs' is so inconsistent with what precedes it, and the 
detail is given in so inverted an order, that it partakes largely 
of the ax)pearance of an unauthorised addition to the original 
version.* Sfikya equally, as both Burnouf * and Wilson^ have 
already remarked, seems to have contemplated no reverence 
for, or worship of, the relics of his mortal body ; though it is 
indubitable that in this instance also, sequent and parallel pas- 
sages in the Buddhist texts* encourage the building of 'stupas’ 


that (lie corpse of a Chnkkawatti rfijiL is trcatcd.—And in vliat manner, lordAnando, 
siioiild tlic corpse of a Gliakkawatti r&ja be treated?’*— *[Annndo here rc])cats the 
cxplaination that ho himstdf had received from Buddha.]— ‘Journal of the Asiatic 
Society <»f Bcn^yal,* vii. 1011.] 

* f I do not consider t]^at the arp^imcnts above ndv<K;uted are at all affected by the 
reported erection of a tope over the remains of ‘ Sbkrihi-bu * during Skkya’s lifetime : 

‘ Asiatic Bcscarchcs,* xx., 88.] 

> [I need scarcely enlarge upon the possible falsification of texts when 1 
find such an opinion as the following enunciated by Mr. Tumour: — “I j|rofcss 
not to be able to show, cither the age in which the first Rystcmatic perversion of 
the Buddhistical reconls took place, or bow often that mystification was repeated ; 
but self-condemnatory evidence more convincing than that which the Bitakattayan 
and the Atthakathk themselves contain, that such a mystification was adopted at the 
advent of S&kya, cannot, 1 conceive, bo reasonably ex 2 )e(.'tcd to exist. In those 
authorities, (both which arc still held by the Buddhists to bo inspired writings,) you 
arc, ns one of their cardinal points of faith, required to belicVc, moreover, that a 
revolution of human affairs, in all respects similar to the one that took place at the- 
advent of S&kya, occurred at tlic manifestatiou of every preceding Buddlia. Tlio 

& "i)n, therefore, as to w'hethcr Sukya was or was not the first disturber of 
listical chronology, is dependent on the establishment of the still more important 
historical fact of whcttier the preceding Buddha had any existence but in his pre- 
tended revelation. For impartial evidence on this interesting question, wo must not, 
of course, search Buddhistical writings; and it is not my design to enter into any 
speculative discussion at present.”] 

3 P Introduction t\ I’nistoirc dc Buddhism Indicn,’ p. 351.] 

♦ r Journal of the Boyal Asiatic Swiety,* xvi. 249. J 

s Ensuito Bhagavat pronon^a dans cette occasion Ics stances suivantes : . . . 
‘Cclui-lh m*a rendu un ciutc, il m’a fait dlevcr dcs Std^inH pour renfermer mes 
reliques, dcs Stflpas faits dc suhstaiiccs prccieuses, varids, beaux a voir ct rcsplcndis- 
sants . . . ct quand jc serai cntr6 dans Ic Nirvfina complct, 0 fils dc famille, tu 
dcvms rendre do mnds honneurs aux Stfipasnui renfermeront mes os; ct mes reliques 
devront ctrcdistnou^cs; ct il faudra 5levcr ^nusicui's millicrs do Stfipas.* Je trouvo 
un passage formcl dons Ic Thup^vamsa pfili: ‘Un Tathfigata v6n5raDio, parfoitement 
(!t eomplctcment Buddha a droit a un Stdpa; un Patchtchdkabuddlm a droit & un 
Stdpa ; r auditcur d’un Tathilgata a droit h un Stffpa; un roi Tchakkavati a droit i 
uii StClpa.’ Lotus d$ la tonne Zot.] 
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over such relics^ yet these exhortations seem altogether incon- 
sistent with S&kya’s own exposition of this section of his creeds 
and as gravely opposed to the simplicity of his instructions regard- 
ing the treatment he desired might be extended to his corpse. 
So that we cannot but view their authenticity with consider- 
able suspicion^ even if we do not absolutely designate them as 
subsequent interpolations.' I do not of course contest the 
fact that, sooner or later, alter the decease of Sfikya, the worship 
of the relics of his body became a powerful instrument in the 
hands of the priesthood ; indeed, that its influence increased in 
the progress of time, the monuments themselves wiU serve 
to show ! 



ThniMuniny» TQpe. ereeted Iqr DtrSnuirijiitlaio, flrom 7erKiuion*i 'Handbook of Andilteotim 
(oopiod from u nnpabUthed lithograph by JaniM Friniop.) 


The Hahawonso contributes, several detaUs as to the con- 


' J[T6 illiutrate tho parallel case, I cite Bumouf’a obserrationa on the worship of 
Buddha’s image. — ** II est fort intbressant de voir comment les rddaoteurs des Id^ds 
essaient de fame remonter jnsqu'an temps de ^dkya lui-m&me foriffine de ce culte, qui 
n’a certainement pris naissanoe qu’apres liu. L’adoiation de la personne visible 
de 9^ys A’est nnlle part Indian^; oar tant qu’il vit, n’est toujonra qu’un 

homme, mbme pour sos disciples les plus fSanrents; nuds cello de son image se montro 
dgh dans des l&ends tout-h-fidt caraetdristiquos, et dont 1’ intention est imudfeste.” — 
^ Introduction al’histoire du Buddhism Indien,’ p. 840.] 
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straction of topes in Ceylon ; from these we gather that, in the 
fourth century B.C., Dey&nanpiyatisso constructed a 'stupa ’ for 
the enshrinement of the coUar-bono of S&kya, in which the 
relic-chamber was placed on the summit of the mound/ 

In the case of Duthag&mini’s tope of the second century 
B.C., we arc not expressly informed where the relic-receptacle 
was situated ; but in this instance lalso it would seem to have been 
located high up in the general mass, as the monarch is stated to 
have ascended the outside of the 'stupa,’ before descending to 
deposit the relics;^ but the most interesting passage on the 
subj^t of topes in this work, is that which informs us that the 
practice obtained of enlarging the structures of previous ages by 
an outer casing,^ the extent of the enlargement depending on the 

1 n<The monarch p6w6nanpiyati88o: accession 307 b.c.) in his extreme anxiety to 
emharx in the undertaking of constructing the d&goba for the relic (the collar-bone), 
having engaged a great number of men to mamuacture bricks, re-entered the town 
with hia rotmue to prepare for ^e relic festival. . . The sovereign, pursuing the 
directions of the th6ro (encased it in a d&goba), on the summit of which (sacred 
edifice), having excavated (a receptacle) as deep as the knee, and having proclaimed 
that in a few days the relic would be enshrined there, he repaired ti^ithcr” (p. 107). 
** Having in the first instance completed the (d&goba) Th6p&r&mo, the king, erected a 
wih&roMSerc.” (p. 109)1 

> [*‘The monarch (Dutthag&mini, 161 to 137 b.c.1 attended by d6wo8 and men, 
and bearing on his head the casket containing the relics . . . marched in procession 
round the thOpo; and then ascending it on the eastern side, he descended into tbo 
relic receptacle" (p. 190). This chief of victors, together with the th6ro IndaguttO 
and the band of musicians and choristers, entering the relic receptacle, and moving in 
procession round the pre-eminent throne, deposits the casket on the ^Idcn altar . . . 
while within the ^eptaclo he mode an offeniig of all the regal ornaments he had on 
his person. The band of muricians and chonsters, the ministers of state, the people 
in attendance, and the d6watAs did the same " (191-2) ;**... let the priesthood who are 
acquainted therewith, proceed to close the receptacle." . . . Uttar6 and Surnano 
clo^ the relic receptacle with the stone brought oy them. The sanctified ministers 
of religion moreover formed these a^irations : . . * May these cloud-coloured stonci; 
(of the receptacle) for ever continue joined, without showing an interstice.’ All this 
came to pass accordingly. This regudfiil sovereign then issued this order: < If the 
people at large are desirous of enshrining relics, let them do so and the populace, 
according to their means, enshrined thousands of relics on the top of ^o shrino of the 
principal relics (before the masonry dome was closed). Inclosing all these, the r^a 
completed (the dome of) the thfipo : at this point (on the crown of the dome), he 
formed on the ch6tiyo its square capital, (on which the spire was to be based.)" 
(p.l92)] ^ ^ 

9 [b.o. 687, B.B. 44.— << The thdro Saxabhfi, the disciple of the thero S&riputto, 
at the demise of the supreme Buddho, receiving at his nmenilpile the ‘giwatthi’ 
(thorax-bone relic) of the vanquisher^ attended by his retinue of priests, by his 
miraculous powers brought and deposited it in that idmitical dfigoba. This inspir^ 
personage j causing a d&^ba to bo erected of cloud-colored stones, twelve cubits high, 
and enshrining it therein, he departed. The prince Uddhanchul&bhayo, the younger 
brother of king D6wananpiatisso, discovering this marvellous dfiguDo, constructed 
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vill and means of the later votary. Hence one tope in Ceylon 
is amplified from twelve to thirty, and eventually to eighty 
cubits in height; thus illustrating by historical authority a 
usage whidi the existing state of some of the Afgh&nist&n build- 
ings had proved to have prevailed. 

The next notice of these constructions is gleaned from 
Plutarch’s incidental mention of the honours paid to the Chreeh 
king, Menander, after his decease; in that several cities con- 
tended for his ashes, over which they were desirous of erecting 
monuments.* It is true that this same tale is told of S&lya 
Muni, but if he himaelf only claimed the cremation of a 
Ohakravartti R&j&, there is no reason why, in like manner, the 
custom of distributive burial, in the enshrinement of separate 
portions of the entire ashes, introduced in his case, noay not 
have received paralld extension to the funeral rites of the oTniw 
with whom alone he arrogated equality. 

The remainder of our evidence must be drawn from the monu- 
ments themelve^ and here again I would simplify my argu- 
ment by premising that I hold that the Great T<^ of 
Maniky&la, and many others, which were primarily erected or 
secondarily made use of for the purposes of* sepulture, were 
subsequently adapted to the new design of enshrinem»t 
sacred rdics. This view reconciles the inconsistency apparent 
in Prinsep’s endeavour to associate the double object, but which 
may be more reasonably explained ly the supposition that 
certain topes were made to serve both ends, but at diffai- mit. 
times and under altered circumstances. 

The Sanchi Topes, like those of Ceylon, seem to have been 


(aaoiher) enoadiw it, thirty cnUti in hn^t. TIm kisg Dutthi^tiiiini, vliile n- 
lidUng tnere, dnniw oil mtai^tion of the malaban, eonetmeted s dftgobs eneuiiig 
that one, eighty cnoite in nei^t. This Mehiyiagaiin dtgohn ms thns oon^leted.” 
* Mahawaiiso,’ chap. L, p. 4.] 

> [I omit the origmsl tex^ and quote mesdy Bayes's tramlBtion: "Ifenandra 
enidain, qvi in Baotriisiegnmn jnite modetatMM gewerat, deinde in oestcis delhneto, 
torn alios exaqnianim honotes ex odmmnni deoeto dritotes habaemnt, tun de 
idiqniis qjw eonoertamit, donee vix inter se oonsensemnti vt partem dnatisiUiH 

mqnalem pm se wuqusqne eaparet, istios satem dii apod uiiverau : 

dMisttUitar.”— Phtaidi, *Bei-p. gotendm praeeptiii.’] 
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employed simply os depositories of objects of religious rover- 
eace. The chamber for the reception of these was ordinarily 



View of Suielil Tope, (hmi Forguraon'i * Handbook of Architootare/ 


high up in the building, or at all events in such a position as 
was consistent with access from above.' 



Mr. Masson in reviewing the results of his experience in the 
examination of the numerous topes of Afgh&nistfin, after ad- 
verting to the various positions occupied by the upper deposits, 

^ [ I annex a review of the situation of the deposits in the prineipal topes 
compiled from Major Cnnningham's work on the subject No. 2, mnehi Topes, — 
** The bottom of the chamber was exactly seven feet above the terrace or upper suifoco 
of the basement, and tbrec-and-a-half feet above the centre of the hemisphere.’* p. 286. 
No. 3, Sanclii, — ** The position of the relics was on tlie same level ns the terrace out- 
side.” p. 297. No. 1, Sonhri Topes, — “ A shaft was sunk down the centre of this 
tope, and at a depth of little more than five feet a largo slab was reached, which on 
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concludes^ * We may rest assured that the primary deposit is to 
be found at the centre of the base of the tope or of its base- 
ment/^ And this would seem to be the true condition of the 
great Maniky&la structure. I conceive the lower chamber to 


No. 2, Son&ri, — ** A shaft was sunk down tho centre of the tope, which at scren feet 
reached the dab forming the lid of tht relic chamber/* p. 316. No. 1, Satdh&ra no 
discovery. Major Cunningham remarks, however,— ‘*My own opinion regarding 
these large topes is that the relics were always placed near the top so as to bo readily 
accessible for the purpose of showing them to the people on stated festivals. Now, as 
the great Satdhbra tope has certainty lost at least ten feet of its height and probably 
more, it seemed to me Tory unlikely that any relics would be found in it," p. 322 ; see, 
also, p. 332. No. 2, ** At six feet two caskets were discoTered, p. 323. No. 7, "At a 
depth of four feet ... a large irregular-shaped dab . . . was reaped, covering tho relic 
chamber,** p. 324. No. 2, Bojpdr,— "A shaft was sunk down the middk, which, 
at the end of two hours* labour, nad reached the reUc-chamber at a height of nine-and- 
ihree-quarters feet ibove the terrace,** p. 831. No. 4. Bhojpdr, — " Siaft . . reached 
the relic-chamber at a depth of five-ana-a-half feet,** p. 833. No. 7, — " A diaft was 
sunk as usual, down the centre, but at a depth of less than thi^ feet, the edge of 
the relic-chamoer was discovered on the south dde of the excavation,'* p. 334, No. 
9,— "The usual shaft was sunk to a depth of nearly seven feet to the rclic-chambcr," 
p. 337. No. 1, Andher, — "A shaft was sunk down to the centre of the hemisphere, 
where we found a chamber . . . within was a round stone box. . . . Three feet 

beneath this deposit, and on a level with the terrace, we found a second chamber .... 
containing a rra earthenware vessel . . . turned with the mouth downwards. Be- 
neath this was a second vessel of red earthenware . . . containing a black earthen- 
ware bowl. . . . Lastly, inside the bowl there was a black earthenware vase .... 
empty,*’ p. 346. No. 2, Andher,—" Relic-chamber found at a depth of three-and-a- 
halc reet from the summit," p. 346.] 

^ [" The relics are generalty lod^ in the centres of topes, that is, of the superior 
perpendicular bodies, on the line where they rest on their basements, sometimes at the 
centre and bottom of the latter, on a level with the soil. They are mostly enclosed 
within small chambers formed by squares of ^te-stone, and fluently are enclosed 
within internal topes or structures of the same form as the outer mass, only wanting 
the platform. . . .Very many topes, and even tumidi, have tiiese enclosed structures; 
they are covered with cement and their separation from the mass of the monuments 
is often marked by a line of unbumt bricks, sometimes by stones of a description 
different to that employed in the mass. . . . From trustwortny evidence, I am inclined 
to believe that dmosits of inferior consideratiqn were originally placed at the very 
summits of many topes. These, from the decay of the bimdings, nave become selN 
exposed, and have been carried away. It is prooable that in many of them, from the 
centre of the apex of tho dome to the base of the structure may be continued at 
intervals deposits of tokens; and that they are placed in other situations, has bemi 
proved in the course of our examinations, still we may rest assured that the primary 
depont is to be found at the centre of the base of the tope, or of its basement. In 
some topes there is a peculiarity^f construction observable in the existence of a diaft 
or chamber at the summits, ^o pumrt of these incisions into the masses is not 

& very evident. . . . Their sidea were linedf by cement; their depUi was from six to eight 
feet," *Ariaiia Antique,’ p. 60. Profrssor Wilson, in his rdtym^ of the subject 
Ariana.Antiqua,’ p. 30), writes .as follows:— "The general principle (of the topes 
Afghtoustu) is theendosureof atopewithinatope; the larger bimding be^ 
constructed over a smaller— solid as well as the larger— but having a well-deflned line 
of separation: within the smaller edifice is the space or smdl in which the 

rdics are deposited. The situation of the inner tope is either at the lower part of the 
building, or wh^ the cylindrical part and basement story meet." 
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biTo contained tho wbolo or a portion of tlio aaihes of aoine 
monarch, and tliat tho early use of the mound was limited to 
thia object. Tho subsequent appropriation of its moss for tho 
inhumation of other kings’ ashes, or CTontually for flie devotional 
purpose of tho reception of relics, will not affect this view of 
its primary employment ; nor need the sequent additions even 
of the seventh century at all unsettlo the date of tho chief in* 
closure, which has every appcoronco of having remained un- 
disturbed. The period to which it should bo attributed, though 
not positively ascertained, may bo fairly inferred from the most 
modem epoch of its contents, as well as approximately firom the 
evidence' of tho oasociato tumolus, whoso crypt equally seems to 
have escaped the hand of the spoiler, tho ^o of tho curious, or 
tho intrusion of tho Hierarch.' 

For tho present, then, and until we can read and understand 
tho Arian writing, which should illustrate the real history of 
these monuments, wo must be content to refer the dates of the 


1 [Tlio riilicB of S(Lk}ra Muni were oarly disturbed from their original restinff- 
placcs, and the history of their traYcls is instructive on this point; however, it is 
clear that before long tho imogination of the votaries of the creed requiroa to be 
satisfied by something more exciting than tho external worriiip of tho mound covering 
these sacred deposits ; hence, even hefpre our era, we find monarchs admitted to a 
private view of tho inmost contents, though, os thus told in the < Mahawanso.* the 
exhibition is of course attributed to miraculous intervention. Bhhtikhbhayo (Bh&- 
tiko rhjo, 19 to 9, b.c) . . mode ofiforings to the Mahhthfipo. fDuring the penorm- 
nnee of these ceremonies), he heard the chant of tho pricsthooa hymned in the relic 
rcceptaido (within tho thiipo) ; and vowing *1 will not rise till I have witnessed it,’ 
ho laid himself down, fasting, on tho south-east sido (of the dkgoba). Tho thfiros, 
causing a passage to dovolopo itself, conducted him to tne relic rccrotocle.” (p. 211). 
In Iluon Thsang’s time, tho practice of the annual exhibition of tho relics seems to 
have been the recognised rule in certain countries. “ Dans cottc mfime lone, d'aprhs 
Ics usages dcs royaumes do I’ouost on sort da Ontvent d$ VUMligma (BOdhivihfira) 
los cMi (farlrof) * roliques’ du Bouddha. Lcs religicuzlDt Ics lalques des antics 
royaumes viennent en foulo pour les voir ct lcs adorer. Le mattro do la loi alia 
aussitOt avee Ching-kiun (Djayasfina) pour Toirles aki-fi osseux do dUTdrentes msseurs. 
. . . Uno multitude innombrable do religieux oflriront des parfiims ct £o fleuxs, 
cdldbrhrent les reliquos et los adorhrent Aprhs quoi, on los rapports dons la tour 
Julien ^Hiouon-Thsong,” p. 216. And lastly, I may cite tho adits dis- 
oovem in some of tho topes of A^h&nistkn by Mr. Masson, whidi, however, may 
ordinarily have been reserved for tho pretended rather than the real exhibition of tho 
topo relics. In this tope [Gadkral I first met with tho novel ciroamslaneo of a 
tunnel running from the centre towards tho side ; 1 have sinoe found it in two otiicr 
instances (No. 4, Chaharbkgh, plate vi and Kohw&t in Wardok, p. 118). The 
object of these is not appmnt, yet they must have some meaniaf . 1 bdiovo sndi 
passages are found in the Pyramios of Emt, and, what may be more to our purpose, 
in tho Buddhist monuments of Ceylon.” J 
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lower depocits of the two Manikjrfila topes to some open periods 
not fiur remoYed from the Ohristiaii era, and, preferentially, 
before, rather than after, that epoch. The mixed and discordant 
nnmismatio qtecimens associated in the deposits discovered 
higher up in the line of the centre of the larger t(^,‘ could afford 
no trustworthy data, unless it were to check the period of the 
latest exhibition and re-inhumatian of whatever composed the 
leading object of veneration among the contents that were 
liable to be added to at each inspection.* — E.T.] 



have been taken **from a drawing made at Poona ...... from sketches mado by 

different gentlemen on the day after our Tisit to Maunicyaula. In such circumstances, 
minute accuracy cannot bo expected ; but the general idea conveyed by tiio drawing 
is, 1 think, con^** i. p. 108.J 

a r I cannot ^ow these cursory references to the Archaeology of Traes to 
pass from under my hand without placu^ on record more at lai^ than Ainsep 
^ done at p. 166, the earliest contribution to our modem knowledge of the sub- 
let, in an account of the discovery of two urns in the vicinity of Benares^ by 
Jonathan Duncan, [who forwards to the Bengal Asiatic Society at the same timej 
*^a stone and a marble vessel, found the one within the other, in Jan. 1794, by 
the people employed by Baboo Juggut Si^ in dimng for stones from the subter- 
raneous materials of some extensivo and ancient buildings in the vicinity of a temple 
called Samauth, at the distance of about four miles to the northward of the pesent 
city of Benares. In the innermost of these cases (which were discovered after aigging 
to the depth of eighteen hauUj or cubits, under the surface, were found a few human 
bones, that were committed to the Gang^ and some decay^pearls, gold leaves, and 
other jewels of no value .... I am myself inclined [to conclud^ that the oonea 
found in these urns must belong to some of the worshippers of Buddha, a set of Indiui 
heretics, who, having no reverence for the Ganges^ used to deposit their remains in 
the earth, iiurtead m committing them to that nvor; a surmise that seems strongly 
corroboratod by the circumstance of a statute or idol of Buddha having been found in 
the same fjace under ground, and on the same occasion with the discovery of the urns 
in quMtion,’* Aiiatie SsiMmAsi, v., 182 ; (London Edit. 1790.) — See frurtner remark^ 
J. Wilford, Anatic x. 181.] 
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[ On reading over this article preparatory to ropublication, 
I have fdt Bomo difficulty as to the best method of adapting it 
to tho advanced knowledge exhibited in Prinsc^'s more recent 
ossays, and equally somo reserve in disfiguring it with frequent 
emendations incident to the progress since achieved by others 
in this department of pahcographic research. At tho same 
time I have been anxious to delay entering on any general 
review of the sulycct, till I could concentrate such infonnation 
as I have to impart under one heading, when following up the 
thread of my author’s latest and most mature revision of the 
Bactrian alphabet under Art XXL I have therefore adopted 
the compromise of reproducing the paper in its original form, 
though in reduced typo, uncommented upon and uncorreoted In 
its text, except in so &r as appeared absolutdy necessary 
for tho proper exhibition of tho coin legends, which, have 
been reprinted literatim, with the latest accepted readings 
appended in Roman type and enclosed within the brackets I 
have throughout mnployed to mark my own interpolations.* 
An inconvenience, inseparable from this course, however, maybe 
fdt from my having to remove the plate of Alphabets^ together 
with the illustrative series of fype characters, to their more 
suitaUo position in connection with tiie conduding summary 
towards the end of this volume. 
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The publislicr of this work — ^in accordance with my own 
first impressions on the subject — ^hud designed to illustrate 
its. pages with Bactrian type, corresponding with that originally 
employed by Prinsep. To this intent, a fount (supposed to be 
based upon Prinsep’s models) was procured from Vienna, but, 
on examination, was at once seen to be faulty in the forms of its 
characters, and deficient in most of the requisite simple letters 
and combinations. To complete the alphabet, and to supply the 
manifest deficiencies, would have occupied much time, and 
liave led to a greatly enhanced outlay. It became, thereforo, a 
question as to how far any actual necessity existed for the use 
of these types, and I myself, on re-consideration and more 
practical and definite understanding of the value of these forms, 
and the object that existed for their insertion in the text, have 
come to the conclusion that it will be even better without 
them. It is true, that, for those who would spell over each 
medal’s legend by its counterpart transcript in the body of the 
text, some gain might be anticipated from the employment of 
characters but little modified from the originals ; but, on the other 
hand, it is to be remoiked that the complete series of Bactrian 
coins presents us with many varieties and modifications of one 
and the some letter, and what might be valuable and an aid in 
one place, would be detrimental and obstructive in another. 
Add to this the very limited number of the entire range of 
titles, which recur in mere meqbanical repetition, and the fact 
that each king’s name will have to be considered in detail under 
its separate orthography, and hence, that both these enquiries 
might be more effectually and compactly disposed of in one com- 
prehensive note, rather than be left to be developed in com- 
paratively isolated positions, amid the detached comments on 
particular coins scattered at hazard under the various explana- 
tions of the plates in which they are severally figured. 

Frins^’s early papers, however meritorous in their first pro- 
duction, and however interesting as a record of his progress, 
were clearly superseded by his later and more mature investi- 

12 
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gations; and, necessarily, even those very admirable researches 
have been improved upon by the ^writers of mark and extensive 
learning, who have reviewed his occasional notes during the nine- 
teen years that have elapsed since the last of the suite was put to 
press. This is especially the case with the Bactrian section of 
Indian numismatics, which, as I have before remarked, possessed 
an interest for the classic scholars of the west, which our purely 
local coins obviously failed to secure. Hence it has been deter- 
mined to limit the exhibition of Bactrian type in this paper to 
simple letters or such limited combinations as the due exemplifi- 
cation of orthography may from time to time demand. — ^E. T.] 

Vanous cauMs have preyented the continuaiice of my imperfect notes on the 
mimeroiu and highly cniiona coins which hayo passed under my inspection, since I 
last yentnred my ohMryations on the Kanerkos and Eadphiaes group, as connected 
with the Maniky&la tope. Want of leisure to attempt the engraying of so many 
plates, and the desire to profit hy a farther collection, of which I had receWed notice 
from Shekh Ear&mat ’AU, but whidi has not yet reached me, were among the 
principal causes of my dilatoriness. Some little deference, howeyer, was also due to 
many of my subscribe^ who complained that I was deluging them with old coins. 
Haying at length found time to engraye the first six plates of my proposed scries, in 
elucidation of the principal new coins of Dr. Gerard’s, Karhmt ’All’s, and Gen. 
Ventura’s splendid discoyeries, I cannot refrain from putting on record the little I 
haye to say regarding them ; the rather as we may soon expect to hear from Paris of 
the reception Gen. Ventura’s collection has met from the tavmu of that dty, many of 
them so eminent in this branch of inquiry : and we arc, on the other hand, exp^- 
ing a fresh memoir from Mr. Hasson, which might anticipate some of the discoyeries 
I would frin claim for myself in this fair and highly interesting game of antiquaiian 
reseanh. Little indeed can I claim as my own, saye the labour of classifying the 
coins, as they hayo come down at successiye interyals--two or three hund^ from 
Karfimat ’All, forwarded through Capt. Wade ; then as many more from the late 
Dr. Gerard, brought down by Mohan Lfil, who assisted him in procuring them ; and 
lastly, the rich i^ils entmsM by Gen. Ventura to the Chey. Allard for conyeyanco 
to Paris. The careful examination of the whole has brought to light the names of 
seyeral princes unknown to history, and some few not included in the yery curious 
and noyel list of Mr. Massif published in toI. iii. of the * Journal of the Asiatic 
Society of Bengal.* It has also enabled me to appropriate to thmr right owners 
many of the coinB of Lieut. Bnmes and other colleoton, engrayed in fotiner plates : 
fhrtheryithasfiirnishedme aduetothe Bactrian form (if we may so call it) of tho 
Pdilyi character, which is found on the reyerse of many of these coins; and lastly, 
it has laidopena perfect link of connection between what we haye hitherto called 
the Indo-Scythic coins, with corrupted Ghwek inscriptions, and the Qindfi coins 
attributed with reasonable certainty to the Sanaiy dynasto immediately anterior 
to the Muhammadan irruptions of the eleyenth centu^. In a few more yean we 
shall doubtless haye the whole series, from the time of Aliwsudiir downwards, My 
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developed : at present, in these detached notices, we can expect to do no more than 
hazard fresh conjectures, and wipe but former errors as wo advance. 

There are but few authors to assist us in our task, and the passages from them 
have been so often repeated, that it will be unnecessary again to quote them. Neither 
Bayer’s work nor Do Socy’s are in our library: but, 1 have to thank Prof. Wilson for 
kindly sending me sketches, made by himself, of the Bactrion coins depicted in tho 
former author, and in Sestiui and Visconti, several of which I am able to recognise. 
Of individual friends, who have favoured me with their aid in furnishing specimens 
and information, 'I cannot omit mentioning Capt. Wade, Dr. Swiney, and Col. Stacy: ^ 
tho services of tho latter numismatologist will be more fully appreciated when we 
come to talk of Hindd coins. In Boctrian, the field is, of course, less open to collectors 
on this side tho Satlaj ; yet not a few very fine coins have been picked up, even within 
the limits so successfully run over by Col. Tod himself. 

Tho coins of tho two first princes of Bactria, by name Theodotus I. and II. are 
yet unknown ; perhaps they never struck money, but were content with the Syrian 
currency then prevalent.^ With Euthydemus begins our collcction^a purely Grecian 
coinage, bearing only Greek inscriptions, and, as far as hitherto known, all of silver. 
The coins of Demetrius are more rare, but equally beautiful with those of his pre- 
decessor, and supposed father. Hclioclcs, the prince introduced on the authority 
of Visconti, will, I think, turn out to bo our Agathoclcs. With Menander begins the 
system of native legends on the reverse, which is followed up without intermission 
throughout the whole series to the barbarous Eadphiscs. Some only of the coins of 
Eucratidcs have a Pehlvi legend, as will bo hereafter explained. 

As the majority of the coins now to be introduced have these native legends on tho 
reverse, it will better enable us to describe them if wo begin by explaining what we 
have been able to make of the alphabet of this native language : which, from its 
marked difference from other types of the same character, I have ventured to term 
Bactrion-Pehlvi. 

Mr. Masson first pointed out, in a note addressed to myself, through the late Dr. 
Gerard, the Pehlvi signs which he had found to stand for the wordT M£naN 4POT, 
AnOAAOAOTOT^ EPMAIOT, BAEIAEM, and SHTHPOS. When a supply of coins 
come into my own hands, sufficiently legible to pursue the inquiry, I soon verified the 
accuracy of his observation; found the same signs, with slight variation, constantly to 
recur ; and extended the scries of words thus aSiithcnticatcd, to the names of twelve 
kings, and to six titles or epithets. It inqncdiatcly struck me that if the genuine 
Greek names were faithfully expressed in the unknown character, a clue would, 
through them, be formed to unravel tho value of a portion of the alphabet, which 
migh^ in its turn, be applied to the translated epithets and titles, and thus le^ to a 
knowledge of the language employed. Incompetent as I felt myself to this investi- 
gation, it was too seductive not to lead me to a humble attempt at its solution. 

In plate lii. are contained the whole of these corresponding legends, Greek and 
Pehlvi, collated from a very numerous collection, and deemed to be of sufficient 
authenticity to bo assumed as the data of this inquiry. At the risk of being thought 
tedious, I will proceed to detail, letter by letter, the authority upon wliich each 
member of the new alphabet is supported. 

^ Of Indian coins, my list of donors would be considerably swelled; but it would 
be too like ostentation to enumerate them in this place. 

* [ It will bo seen that, since this was written, several coins of Diodotus have been 

discovered: ani$f p. 26.] 
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(1) 9 1^0 If'ss than four names, viz., ApoUodotus, Antimachus, Antilakides, 

and Azos, commence with the Greek atpha^ which in all four cases is r^resented by 
the PchWi character 9* To this, therefore, there can be no reasonable hesitation in 
ascribing the value of the initial « or e/i/, although it will be seen presently that there 
is another a more conformable with the ordinary FehlyS. It must be remarked that 
the present letter only occurs at the beginning of words. [9 a ^ o.] 

(2) 9* e. Two names, Ermaios and Eucratidcs, begin with the epsilon^ and are 
found in the PehM to have the initial ^ ; this, on consideration, maybe a variation of 
the initial vowel above given, to endue it with the sound of e. Another form of the 
same letter, 9i, occurs in one or two cases, expressing ti; but the examples of these 
being too few to inspiro certainty, I merely throw out the remark as a conjecture of 
analogy with the application of the initial alifot the Persian. [ y a.] 

(3) ^ 0 . The next circumstance of note is, that every word, without any excep. 
tion, ends in the letter 'P, sometimes written The latter may perhaps be called 
the finished or capital character, bearing an analogy to the Dcvan&gari letter, which 
is completed by a stroke on the top, as this is by one below : for we shall find that 
most of the other letters admit of the same addition, then, I have supposed to 
represent the terminal n h of the Hebrew; or the short o^mieron of the Greek, chiefly 
because I find it upon the later series of coins bearing native words in Greek charac- 
ters, which I described in my last essay, p. 129 ; that every word there ended in o : 
and, as I then remarked, M. Bumouf explains that sound, in the Zend, to be the 
constant representative of the masculine nominative termination of the SandLril as, 
or Greek os.^ The letter o never occurs in the middle of a word, as far at least as 
my experience proves. Some resemblance exists between it and the Zend o ; but no 
letter in the known PehM alphabets can be compared with it. [V » ^ #.] 

(4) U or y m. Of this letter we have three examples ; one, initial, in Mmandrfm; 
two, medial, in Ermaiou and Antimaehou : there can be no doubt therefore of its 
being equiv^ent to m, although it differs essentially fri>m all the recognised forms of 
this letter in the Pehlvi alphabets of sculptures and coins. It riiould be remarked, 
however, that, in the case of Mmandrou, it is affected with a vowd mark, ; which, 
for reasons afterwards to be brought forward, I suppose to be the short i or kaara. 
Sometimes a dot is seen under this letter, which may have the power of some other 
vowel, probably the short a. [ v/ « ^ ni,] 

(6) A Jf y* occurs in 'PA?, and in J&wiateM,'PAul.y : 

whmdn it represents the sound of s and of y. It is analogous thei^ore to the 
Sandcrit which is pronounced both as/ and y. The Greek and the Hebrew have 
only the letter s for the former sound. Nothing like this letter is found in the other 
Pehlvi alphabets, in the same position. [ A » ^ y*] 

(6) h p. Of this, two examples are found; cinemApollodoUmf 'p^LHh?; the 
othw in PhihxenoUf 'pC'^4lh» where it probably stands in lieu of the aspirated p, 

(7) ( fi. Of this letter we find instances in JTffiafu&vis^Kili (?Mmano),andxn 
the example of PhUoxenou last cited. There are others len decided, and some nn- 
oertainty prevails, through the apparent substitution occasionally of an / for an n. 
Tho P^vi alphabet of sculptures has nearly the same form otn, [C » V m.] 

(B) 'll 'll Li 'll the Chaldaic, and its derivative alphabets, so 

1 «DanB lesandens mannscrits Zend, dflnal reprdsente lasyllabe Saneriteoi; 
oomme en Pfili et en Prficrit, . . . . Td lon^ se trouve d'ordinaire h la fin d’nn mot'* 
— Odt. 9 Hr la Gramm, de Bopp^ par M. Eug. Bumouf. 
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mucli Bunilitado exists between the characters representing Jt, b, and r, that it is 
sometimes diiRcnlt to distinguish them. On the earlier and more perfect coins beforo 
ns, this difficulty is much increased by the circumstance of the dies having been cut by 
Greek artists, who were in all probability ignorant of the IVblvi tongue, and who 
therefore must have copied carelessly from imperfect samples furnished by their native 
underlings. We have, in our own copper coinage, similar and notorious examples of 
the X&gori character so badly executed that few even in the present day could certify 
the letters intended. In the more recent coins, and in proportion as the Greek 
deteriorates, the Ptthlvi improves; and our best examples are derived from the coins of 
the unknown AZ 03 I. Guided by those, rather than bv the strict analogy of the 
Gholdaie, I would venture to appropriate to A ; ^ and Mo ; *1 and 4 /> to r. As 
for, however, as examples go, or ^ seems to stand indifferently for the two former, 
and fbr i likewise ! Thus in the two lost syllables of Sueratidou^ we find ■ • 
( • . Hdo }) In the same of ApoUodotou, wo ^vc . . and 'PSl (. . data ?) In 
AnHiakidou, CP'i'h • -) the place of Ar is assumed by a letter different from any hitherto 
found as such, and moro liko that which wo liavc on slender grounds set down as an «. 
'h may be the k affected by ^ vowel mark, or with an r, as it occurs also in JEueratidou, 

It is only conventionally, therefore, that I shall in future reserve 

(8) for k (and perliaps^). ['i 5= If f.] 

(9) or ^ for d (sometimes misused for i ?). 

(10) or t-o for r. [ ^ r.] 

The same concision will bo perceived in tho uppermost of the Naksh-i Rustam 
inseriptions in Ker Porter’s * Travels,* tho most faithful representation of those 
antiquities which wo possess. Many reasons would induce mo to suppose this 
alphabet to be the same as ours, tho A, .1, d; and r ore so nearly allied; but the m 
forbids their union. 

(11) \ and ri Hero again is a perplexing case : tho latter occupies the place of 

f, in Ap^MoioUf Zynou^ Aailiiou^ AniUakidou : but the former occurs in tho word 
for *king ’ laa/aAdo, passim. It might bo an A, and tho latter word 

mahardo ; but of this wo shall have to say more anon : at pnltent, I am constrained to 
preserve both forms under the head off. [H »» IT \ ¥ ^0 

(12) Iq /. This letter occurs on no coins but those bearing on tho reverse tho 
Greek ip ; as Eadphisos, Pherros, etc. It resembles considerably tho common Fehlvi 
form of Pf and is only seen on tho latest groups of coins; but it is common on the 
inscriptions of tho cylinders found in tho Topes by Chov. Ventura and M. Court, and 
has Ihere frequently a foot-stroke, straight or curved, as in the y above noted. 
Df-Sy.] 

(18) 0| Whether this letter, which appears only on the later coins of our 
aeti^ in oonnections yet unread, bo a mis-shapen variety of the/, is hard to say. It 
is precisely the p of tho known Pohlvi, and if inverted, forms tho m of tho same 
alphabet 

(14) > t. This letter rests on dight foundation ; namely, the penultimate of 
AiUitou, It is, however, very similar to tho Arabico-Porsic-Pchlvl a on the 
Sassauiau coins, given in the table of alphabets in Lichtenstein’s ‘Tentamcn 
Palmographin An^o-persicoD.’ [ -a If «A.] 

(15) 4 and 8L d. This letter has so strung a likeness to tho Hebrew 9 afa, that I 
have been tempted at once to assign it to the sound of broad a, without any positive 
example in any of tho Greek names of princos to warrant it. Indeed, tho ain being 
unknown in the Greek, it could not naturally express any member of that alphabet in 
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the names of Greek princes, which may account for its absence there; but in the 
native words, its use is almost constant and it frequently precedes 'p, forming the 
diphthong do, so prevalent in Zend wor&. It is moreover identical in form with the 
a of the sculptured PehM inscriptions in Persia. No instance occurs of its beginning 
a word, [q V/] 

Several other letters are met with, for which counterparts in Greek cannot be so 
easily assigned. Some seem to be mere variations of form ; but the knowledge of 
them will be essential before the writing on the cylinder can bo deciphered. 

(16) ^ seems to terminate words, and may therefore be equivalent to On 
the coin,* pi. xviii., 9, the combination t occurs, which bears a strong resemblance 
to the word malaJt, as written in the or^nary form of PehM ; but if the two 
languages were exhibited on one coin, the distinction would have l^en more marked. 

[t 

' (17) in some cases, seems a badly written * 3 . : in others, it takes the place of 
(n; as in 'pCiO; mtftano. In some examples it would be best explained as a vowel, 
as in the first syllable of Eneratidou .... £ 9 ^, also found written . . . . !3 f ; and 
both these forms approach that of the Pehlvi vowels e and a. [ ^ 

(18) This letter may naturally be supposed to be a variation in writing of 1 ^, 
which I have imagined to be the letter A, or affected with the vowel-mark t ; but 
so many examples may be shewn in which they represent t or ti, that perhaps both 
forms should be properly given to that letter. 

(») f • This letter constantly occurs on the Fherrou coins, and on them only. 
It may be the ^ inverted ; but as the form f also occurs once on the coins, and very 
froquently on the cylinders, it can hardly be denied a distinct existence. I have no 
authority for its value. 

( 20 ) $. This letter is found representing the Greek x » ^niimaehoH\ it has a 
coni^erable likeness to the eh of the common Pehlvi. [9 » ^ 

( 21 ) J| . The curve at the lower end of the second stroke of this letter alone 
disthigiiishes it firom the K P r on the cylinders it generally has the curve : the 
tail is there extended below the line, and sometimes looped. [ ^ pu,"] 

( 22 ) 'b may be a variation of the supposed s > , or it may be the it affected by a 
vowel-mark: it is a common letter on the cylinders. Sometimes the hook is 
introduced on the opposite side of the stem, and this form may be a different 
vowel affection of the or h, 

(23) 4k . This mark, which wears rather the look of an ornament, is found on the 
coins having Hercules for the reverse, and on them only I diould not have induded 
it among the letters, had it not so closely resembled the Arabico-Peisio form of a, 
dqncted in Lichtenstein's table. He there states it to b^ng to the Sassanian coins, 
but I have not remarked it on any that I have examined, either in books or cabinets. 

( 24 ) n. Thislettermaybeavaiietyof A, orit maybe a distinct letter. On the 
cyli^rs it has a tall stroke in the centre *(j^); taking the appearance of an inverted 
t^nt. I ihould have been inclined to pronounce it si or /f; had I not already 
appropriated A to this syllabic form, [n qgf #.] 

I need not say that all the above explanations are open to correction; and I folly 
expect that, before tiie end of the year, the learned members of the Asiatic Society id 
who have now before their eyes the coins whence most of my data have bm 
derived, with all that I had ventured to guess upon them communicated by l^er, 
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will have doTeloped the whole alphabet with an accuracy not to bo attained ex- 
cept through a prerioua knowle^ of the ancient languages of Parthia and 
A^na. 

The only types of the Pehlvi character, which which wo can institute a com- 
parison of the aboYe alphabet, are those derived from the imperfectly-deciphered 
coins of the Sassanian dynasty of Persian monarchs ; and the inscriptions on the 
sculptures at Naksh-i Bustam, Naksh-i Bajab, and the T&k-i bostftn. These are 
attributed to the same period, on the certain authority of the names of B&bak, his son 
Ardashir, and gran^n Sh&pdr, found not only in the Pehlvi, but also in the Greek 
version, which fortunately accompanies some of the inscriptions. The Baron de Sacy, 
to whose *M6moires sur les divers Antiquitds de la Perse,' the learned world was in- 
debted for the restoration of these valuable monuments of antiquity, was only able to 
deal with one form of the Pehlvi, namely, that situated below the Greek (see Ecr Porter, 
ii., 552) : for the inscriptions are generally trilingual ; the version above the Greek 
being more rude than the other, and having a striking resemblance to the Chaldaic. 
Ker Porter transcribes one or two portions of the upper inscriptions in Hebrew ; and 
informs us that De Sacy always found this character had the same meaning as the 
Hebrew, when transcribed letter for letter. This author has given in pi. xv., vol. i. 
of his * Travels,’ a fine fac-simile in the two languages of the Naksh-i Bustam text, 
whidi had not yet been deciphered at the time of the publication of his work. A 
considerable portion of the members of our alphabet occur precisely in the right hand 
version of this transcript; such as 9f ILi 'll \f % VJ* etc. : butfor wantof 

a perfect alphabet, or of a Boman version of ^e inscription, no comparison can yet be 
made. The learned Lichtenstein, in his dissertation on the arrow-headed chamter, 
has fhmished a plate of all the varieties of Pehlvi and Zend, as known in his time, 
from the travels of Niebuhr, etc. By way of exhibiting the analogy which exists 
between these and our new character, I Imve carefully set them in comparison, in 
pi. xi.,^ taking Lichtenstein*s imperfect alphabet of what he designates the Arabico- 
Persic Zend, as the only available one of this type. The Pehlvi inscription alphabet 
I have taken from Ecr Porter’s fiem-simileB ; and the Pehlvi of coins, from plates of 
coins in Marsden, Eer Porter, Hyde, etc., and from actual coins; but in most of 
the latter that I have seen, the letters are so very indistinctly formed, that it is quite 
impossible to read them ; and, indeed, most of the attempts hitherto inade have failed 
to pass the common titles: the names are very obscure. A reflection here forces 
itself that, if the coins of the Sassanian dynasty were so illegible, we need not be 
surprised at equal or greater difilculties attending those of the Bactrian princes. 

In the sixth column I have inserted, at random, such of the letters on the 
cylinders, as approach in appearance to the coin types. No rdiance^ however, must 
be placed on this allocation, until a reading has bwn efTected of some portion. It is 
only intended to diow that the characters of the cylinders and coins are identical in 
th^ nature. 

In the last column I have added the Zend alphabet, as restored with so much 
ability by M. Bumouf. It has a few points of accordance with the Pehlvi; but the 
genius of it follows rather the Sand^ type; and the constant expression of the 

1 [<Jonr. As. Soc. Bengal,’ iv., 1835. I have superset this plate by one 
more suitable to the present stM of our knowledge of the subject. Thu enmv^, 
as I have alrea^ intimated, will be reserved, for the illustration of Art EXT. The 
plate numbondT xB. is, however, retained to mark its due position in Prinsep’s 
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Toweb, long and short, distinguishes it essentially from the alphabets of Semitic 
origin.^ 

Haying thus completed our survey of the characters found on the Bactrian coins, 
and on the curious inscriptions extracted from the Topes (in which latter, however, 
we must expect to find such deviations from coligraphy as a written text naturally 
exhibits), let us now apply our uncertain knowl^ge, with circumspection, to the 
various names and titles on the coins themselves, and see how- they may be read in 
Roman characters. 

Plate xii. contains them all arranged, — ^first; according to the ftdl inscriptions ; 
secondly, with the names and titles separated. From what has been said above. T 
would venture thus to express the names of the Greek sovermgns in Roman letters. 

Apollodotou, Apaladado; Antilakidou, AtUtalikado; Antimachoui Atmaeko; 
Azou, 4io or Affo; Azilisou, AjUiao\ Eucratidon, Eukratido Ermoion, Hrmogo; 
Menandrou, Mintmo or Midano\ Philoxonou, EalatiM or Lysiou, 

ZtMic, or XtVato ? Nonou, Uhltdo} (Jnadpherron, Fareio nanado} * 

It must be confessed that many of these are higUy unsatisfactory, especially the 
last three. The name of Kadphises is omitted, as being still more indistinct. 

Turning now to the titles and epithets, it docs not seem difficult to recognise the 
same appellation for * king,* and * king of kings,' as is read on the sculptured inscrip- 
tions at Naksh-i Rustam, and on the Sassanian coins ; — nudako and nudakao^malako 
(for malakdm~malakd)» When another epithet is introduced, such as * the prmri 
king of kings,' it is found interposed between the words malaJtao and rnMko^ 
The same form of expression exists in the Hebrew, V^T\y?»sho, 

* ng maximut reg AuyrigJ Every one will remark the close resemblance of this 
expression with our text; as weU as of riSPD )K37D^the Pehlvi title of the 
Persian sculptures— with 'IPR'lXU; the terminations only being different, 

u might be expected in a different dialect. But, if the language of our coins be 
Zend, the word 'king,' should not be expected in it ; especiaUy when we after- 
wards find it teplacea by rao and roo fuma roo, on the Kanerkos coins. It was 
this circumstance that led me to imagine the reading might be mahgrdo; but the 
combination mghartkhmahgrd is inadmisirible, and ovorihrows the coiyectare. 

Pass we now to the next title of most common occurrence, T'n'l'l, or 
SATHPOR, ' the Saviour.' By our system, this must be rendered either mMc, 
radakOf or radado. Now the first of these three forms is preoisdy what might be 
expected to be the Zend reading of the Sanskrit word rakihaJtOf *saviour,' 
and that alone is a strong argument in fovour of its adoption as the true reading of 
the term. 

The title, BIErAAOY BARlAEXm, first, we are told, assumed by Eucratides, bdongs to 
so many of his successors, that we have no difficulty in finding the exact version of the 
term in the Pehlvi. There are, however, decidedly two readings of it; one,^'*l'lH,'-|, 
the other with the omission of the diq^licated letter in the centre. The 

obvioas rendering of these two expressions would be kdk-kdo and kdkdo. But I find 
iuM. Bumoufs 'Gommentaire,' that the Zend word for 'great' is from the 
Sondrit mahdf to which our term has no resemblance whatever. It has most simi- 

* [In lieu of complicating the plate wiih this alphabet, I wopose to insert here- 
after (Art. XXI.) a ^pe senes of the Zend and sndi other Oriental Alphabets as 
maybecidcnlateato throw lightupon the special question of Bactrian palaogra]diy.] 

* [ As these have been, in many instances, rectified by Prins^ himself, I refer tho 
reader to his latest paper on the sntject : Art. XXI.] 
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larity to tho Tartar appellation khdkdn^ common to monarchs of Boctiia in later 
days; and it may not be unreasonable to assume this reading, tlntil one more 
plausible is discovered. At first I was inclined to read it ra-roo, in conjuction with 
the preceding word mahardo, on the strength of the expression before alluded to, of 
rao nano raOf on the Konerkos coins ; but in no example have I found the first letter 
^ replaced by Tho collocation of the letters is, again, exactly similar to those of 
the Hebrew rabroba^ 'maximus*; but for this reading we must suppose 

^ to be a 3, which is contradicted by all other examples. 

For ANIKHTOT, * the unconquered,* we find the terms apatUo^ and apatildko^ 
and for NIKHMPOT, ‘the conquest-bearing,* qjalako or qjaladoi of neither of 
these can I attempt a solution, and the examples being few, we cannot bo very 
certain of their correctness. 

Tho inscription cut on the silver disc found in the casket of the Manikykla 
Tope, [vi.] (fig. 26,) may be read 'P'h'lCh kanadako] the second 

word, without any very great straining, might be conceived to be the native mode of 
writing Xdnorko ; and if this interpretation be allowed, wo may indeed look upon 
this tope as the monument of that monarch. 

The writing on the brass cylinder itself (fig. 20 b of the same plate), which was, 
from my ignorance, inverted in the engraving, seems to consist of Bactro-Pchlvi 
charactc^ which, rendered in Homan letters, would bo kad • . mdapo^ far kamana 
pt^^dko^ the purport of which I must leave uninterpreted: nor will I endeavour to 
forests the ingenuity of others by any crude attempt to convert into Roman letters 
the longer inscriptions given by Mr. Masson, from the Jalftlkbftd cylinder [vi.], and 
by M. Court, from the stone dab of another Maniky&la tope (Jour. As. Soc. Beng., 
vol. iii., pi. xxxiii.) 1 have already remarked ^at this latter inscription con- 
tains, very legibly, in the second line, the word wMkdo^ identical with tho royal 
designation so common upon the coins. 

It is now time to tom our attention to the coins themselves, whence our data for 
the construction of tho Bactro-Fehlvi alphabet have been derived. Of these I need 
do little more than famish a few notes of reference to the accompanying six platc's, 
in which I have brought down the series of selected specimens from Euthydemus to 
Eadaphes Choranos, a name so nearly allied to Eadphise^ that the latter may be 
looked upon as its patronymic; while the title that follows it {ehoranoo) coincides 
so closely with what has beem already described as existing on the rao nano rao 
group (p. 131), that it would seem to form the link of connection between them and 
the coins which bear Fehlvi l^nds on the reverse. 


COINS WITH GREEK INSCRIPTIONS ONLT. 

With Euthydemus of Magnesia, who conquered Theodotus II., b.o. 220, com- 
mences our present series: of his coinage I now possess a medal in silver, procured 
by Mohan Lftl, for Dr. Gerard, near Ekbnl. It is superior in execution to the fine 
coin taken homp by Lieut. Bumes. The exterior surface is of a dark-grey, like that 
of diloride of i^ver. 

Euthtdxiiub. 

(jiL xiii.) 

Fig, 1. Silver tetradrachma, weiaht 240 grs. 

OBVBBan.— Head of the kiim in nigh relief. 

Rbvbrbb. — Hercules with his club, seated on clouds; inscription, BASIAEfiS 
ETSTAHMOT. 
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Fig. 2. A hemidmchma of Demetriim, silver, in the Ventura collection ; a veiy 
beautiful coin,' similar to one deleted in Sestini. 

OBVBRSB.>»Headof the king, with helmet shaped like an elephant’s skin and tusks. 

Bevebsb.— -Hercules standuig : inscription, BASIAEHS AHMHTPIOT. 

Aoathocles. 

Fig. 3. A silver coin of Anthocles, in the Ventura collection. 

Obvbrsb. — A well executed head, with the roval fillet : short curly hair. 

Bevebsb.— Jupitrr standing, holding a small female figure, having apparently a 
flambean in either hand : on the sides, BASIAEAS ArABOKAEOTB, with a pecufiar 
monogram. 

The general appearance of the head, and of the figure on the reverse, resemble 
the unique coin of Heliocles which Mr. Wilson has sketched for mo from Viseonti’s 
work. Should there have been any indistinetness in the first two letters of the 
name of that coin, we may find reason to erase Heliocles from the Bactrian monarchy, 
and to substitute Agathoclcs, of whom Mr. Masson has already mode known to us 
ten very peculiar copper coins, (Jour. As. Soc. Beng., iii., pi. ix. fig. 17.) The 
inscription in Pehlvi (?) on the reverse of those coins proves that they belong to a 
Bactrian prince, and are not to be ascribed to Alexander’s general of the same name, 
who is nowhere asserted to have assumed the regal power. The name is common 
enough. It was in revenge for a grievous insult offered to his family by one 
Agathocles, prefect of the provinces beyond the Euphrates, under Antiochus Theos, 
(b. c. 260,) that the Scythian Arsaces was roused to establish independent dominion 
in Farthia. The some party may have followed the example of assuming the title of 
king in some province of Bactria. That the coin does not belong to A^thocles of 
Syracuse I can now assert with confidence, having before me the most beautiful 
plates of the coins of that sovereign, (whose name is always written in the Doric 
genitive Agaihodeos^ or Agathoeleios) in the * Trewr de It’umimatiquef now under 
publication at Paris. 


Mayur. 


Fio. 4. One of two copper coins of Mayus, (or, ?Nayu8) in the Ventura 


collection. 

Obvebsb.— Head of an 


elephant, with proboscis elevated ; a bell hanging round 


uie ueuK. 

Bbvxbsb.— The Coduceus of Mercmr, on the sides of which the words, BASIAE- 
AS MATOTy and a monogram composed of the letters M and I. 

This is an entirely new name, nor can it be read as a Greek word in its present 
shape, although the characters are perfectly distinct on the coin, and the style of 
engraving corresponds with the early and pure Greek types. There is no Pehlvi 
inscription. Gould the thifd letter be read as a gammot the name MAFOT might 
denote the union of the office of chief priest of the Magi with that of king, and the 


elephants h e ad , found on the coins of Menander and of Demetrius, might enable ns 
to appropriate the present medal to one or the other of these princes. 


EuCBATlDXa. 

Figs. 6 to 10. Goins of Eueratides the Great. 

Fig. 5. A silver tetradrachma, badly executed. (Ventura.) 

Obvbbse.— Head of the king, helmeted. 

Bevebsb.— Two Bactrian honomen, (or Gastor and Pollux,) with wings on their 
shou ld^ and lances; the two first letters of the legend corrupt, PVBIAEAB 
NITAAOT EtKPATAOT ; monogram, M, 

6. Abeautiful didrachma, of the same prince. (Ventura.) 
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Orvebse. — A neat head, without helmet ; hair bound with fillet. 

Beyerse.— Two horsemen ; inscription, BA21AEA2 ETKPATIAOT. 

G ^^^ad ^ preserred cop^r coin of the same prince, presented to me by 

Figs. 8, 9, and 10. — ^Three copper sjjuare coins of the same prince, upon the 
reYerse of which is seen, for the nrst time, the introduction of a Pehlvi legend. 
ScYcral of the same coins are depicted in Mr. Masson's paper ; they all agree in 
haring the inscription on three sides only of the square ; the plates will shew the 
Yariation to which the letters of the name are liable; in Boman characters they may 
be rendered malakao kdkdo eukratide, [Mhh&rajasa Eukratidasa.^] 

The history of Eucratides is too well known to require repetition here.* Bayer 
fixes his ascent to the Bactrian throne in the year 181 v. c. Ho was a contemporary 
of Mithridates I. of Parthia, who assisted him in repelling Demetrius, king of 
India, as he is termed, beyond the frontier, and finally driving him from his throne 
at the advanced age of seventy-eight years. On the division of the conquered empire, 
Mithridates had the provinces between the Hydaspes and Indus asigned to him ; and 
Eucratides, all the remainder, east and south, of his Indian possessions .—‘all India ’ 
is the term used, but it is uncertain to what limit southward this expression should 
apply. 

It has not yet been remarked by those who are curious in reconciling the names 
of Indian legend and Grecian history, that the names Eucratides and Yikram&ditya 
bear a close resemblance both in sound and in signification : while the epoch and the 
scene of their martial exploits are nearly identical. The Hindd accounts of Vikra- 
maditya are not to be found in the regular Paurhnic histories, but only in separate 
legends, such os the ‘ Vikrama-Charitra’ and others, mentioned byWilford, (As. Bes. 
ix. 117,) all teeming with confusion, contradictions, and absurdities in an unusual 
degree. The genealogical tables of the solar and lunar lines contain no such name, 
neither does it occur among the few notices of embassies to and from India to Syria 
and Borne, in the authors of the west.’ Eucratides* empire was so extended and 
matured that he assumed the title of fiturtKms fuyoKos : thus the peaceful coin, 
fig. 6, was doubtless struck before his expeditions; those with the armed head, and 
the addition of ‘ the Great,* after his return : and it is remarkable that the latter 
only have a Pehlvi legend on the reverse, being intended for.circulation perhaps in 
his more southern provinces, or imitating in this respect the coins of Menander, 
whose reign in India had been so glorious. If the date assigned by Bayer (146 b.c.) 
to Eucratides’ death, be thought too far removed from the commencement of the 
Samvat era of Vikiam&ditya (66 b.o.) it may be argued that, as Eucratides is 
acknowledged to bo the last but one of the reguh|r Baotrian kings, all the new names 
recently dLwovered, Agathoclcs, Mayus, P^oxenns, Antimachus, etc.— must find 
their places before him in the list, which may easily bring down his date even a 
century. 

The analogy between the Bpetrian and the Indian heroes is, it must be confiBssed, 
of very dento texture, just enough to be haiarded as a mere speculation, which 
more s^ul antiquarians may indulge their ingenuity in improving or oondemning. 


^ [The insertion of the second title in the Pehlvi legend seems to be erroneous.] 

’ See ‘Jour. As. Soo. Beng.’, vol. ii., 409, and Maurice's ‘Modem Hin- 
dostan,’ i., 98. 

s embassy of ‘Forus’ to Augustus must have been immediately after 
Yiknunfiditya. It is stated tiiat his letters were written in the Greek character. The 
Scythians were then pressing the country. 
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Kodus. 

Figs. 11, 12, 13. Three small silver coins, inserted in this plate, because their 
.inscri^ions are entirely Greek, though they have no other pretension to be counted 
with Bactrian coins. The appearance of the head-dress in the third is rather 
Arsacidan, but the names and titles are altogether novel and curious. 1 have selected 
the three most legible among several coins in my possession. The first two are of 
Mohan L&l's, the third of Karfimat 'AH's, couection. The name of KAA02 
is altogether unknown. 

The heads on the obverse of all these coins seem to belong to different persons ; 
the standing warrior on the reverse is alike in all, and the inscription on the two first 

KhJAOT MAKAP PAHePOT. On the third coin, the titles differ, and 

are illegible, but the name KUJA. ... is the same. 

Mbnakdbb. 

(pi. mv.) 

Although Menander is well-known to have preceded Eucratides in date, I have 
preferred separating his coins from the genuine Bactrian group, and classifying them 
with those of Apollodotus, Antilakides, etc., as a distinct series, on account of the 
essential difference in their style of execution. Their native legends, also, seem to 
denote a different locality. Menander, before he came to the throne of Bactria 
proper, had, it is supposed, formed an independent dominion in the more southern 
provinces on the Indus. This may be the reason of the deviation from the Syrian 
type of coin, so remarkably preserved by the earlier sovereigns of Bactria. 

Figs. 1, 2, 8. One silver and two eoppm coins of Menander. 

Fig. 1. A silver hemidrachma, weigning 87 gr^s. (one from Earkmat ’All ; a 
duplicate from Gerard,) differing from those depicted in Masson's plates, and from 
Swiney*s coin described in the ^ Jour. As. Soo. Bang.’ vol. ii., p. 406. [p. 46.] 

Obvsbse.— Head facing the left: on the margin, BAilAEfllE 2ATHP02 MENAN- 
APOT : a kind of sceptre, or crook, lying on the shoulder. 

BEvsB8B.~Minerva with Jupiter's thunderbolt, facing the right ; Fchlvi legend, 
maUMo fMko minano, and monogram (see * Jour. As. Soo. Bengal,' voi. iii. p. 164.) 
[Mkhkrajasa Tradatasa Menadrasa J 

Fig. 2 has already been drawn and described by Masson, vol. ii. 

Fig. 3 differs from Masson's fig. 1, in the figure of the Victory on the reverse. 
(Kar&mat'Ali.) 

Apollodotus. 

F^. 4, 6, Two silver coins of Apollodotus, both in the Ventura cabinet ; of the 
first the number is considerable ; the latter is new, and of very beautifhl execution. 

Fig. 4 has already been described firom Swiney's coin in 'Jour. As. Soo. Beng.' 
vol. Il, p. 406. The legend on the obverse is here qmte distinct BA^tlAEOS 
MTHPOB KAl 4IA01IAT0P0E AnOAAOAOTOT. The FehM inscription on the 
reverse, however, has no addition for the words sol AiAsvoropof, being simply 
[Mkhkruasa Tradatasa Apaladktasa.] 

Fig. 5 has on the obverse, the Indian elcjphant, with a monogram, and the usual 
title : and on the reverse^ a Bridimani bull, with the some Fchlvi legend. 

Fig. 6 is a copper com in Swiney's coliectioiL the precise fellow to tiiat described 
by Too, in the ' Transactions of the Boyal Asiatic Society.’ 

Figs. 7 and 8 are two from among several square copper coins brought down by 
Mohan Ltd. They are nearly the same as the coin in Burnes' collection (| Jour. As. 
Soo. Bei^' voL li. pi. xi. [ii.] fig. 7,1 which, I then supposed to be a Menander, 
but which I am now able to recognise by its Pehlvi legend. The examples on these 
coins, are decisive of the orthography of rsAsita a :|ATHPOS. 

Antilaxides. 

Figs. 9, 10, 11, are three selected quadrangular coins of Antilakides, from six in 
the Ventura collection. The name wos first made known by Masson, who supposes, 
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from the beards (which are not however bo clear on the specimens before ns), that 
this prince and the next, ATS102, belong to a separate aynasty. He detects flie 
conics emblem of the reverse on one coin of Eacrahdes. I have not, however, found 
any of the sort. One description will serve for all. 

Obvbbss.— H ead of the sovereign, with the legend, BA2IAE02 NIKH«OPOT 
ANTIAAKIAOT. 

IlEvsnBB.~Two plumes waving over two conical caps, (or P bee-hives). Mono- 
gram bdow, 7C2, andPehlvi inscription, mol^o ipoMb (or?ariita« 

likaiin [Mkhturajasa jayhdharasa Anti&likidara.] 

Lvszus. 

Fig. 12. A copper quadrangular coin of Ljsius, similar to two in Masson's 
series of Ausius : the first letter is clearly an / u Greek, and this reading is con- 
firmed by the Pehlvi r||. The monograms are the same as the last coin. 

Obveubs.— H ead of the king, wnh the legend, BA2lAEfi2 ANIKHTOT AY310T. 

Bevbbsb. — An elephant, with a monogram X3, and the Pehlvi inscription, 
malahdo lUato, [M&hfirajasa Apadihatasa Lisikasa or fisa ?] 


(pL XV.) 

1 have designed in this plate, from the Ventura collection, severd very interesting 
coins, of new names and features, for which no locality can as yet be assigned. As 
almost all of them bear Pehlvi inscriptions, they are evidently Bactrian ; but to 
adndt them into the regular series of that dynasty, would greatly extend the 
catalogae of its princes. They rather bear out the fa<^ of there having been several 
petty independent dynasties, like that at Nysa. for which Masson endravours to set 
apart some of the coins to be presently mentioned. 

Fig. 1. A fine silver coin of Philoxenus, in the Ventura collection. This name 
was borne by one of Alexander's generals, to whom Cilicia, west of the Euphntes, 
was assignea, in the diyision of his conquests. The coin, therefore, cannot belong to 
him, though his title of *nnconquerod' would argue his power and warlike 
proMnsity. 

t)BVBBSB.~Head of the prince, in a helmet similar to that of Eucratides : legend, 
BAllAEXn ANIKHTOT «lAOBENOT. 

]lBVEBBE.—The prince on horsebaric ; monogram formed of two a'b •' legend in 
Pdilvi, [M&h&ngasa Apadihatasa Pilasinasa.] 

Fig. 2, A square copper coin of the same prince, nearly allied to those of the 

OBVBBaE.— A female figure holding the cornucopia. Greek legend, and mono- 
gram as before. 

Bevbbsb.— The Brfthmani bull, with the same Pehlvi legend, and the letter aa 
a monogram. 

Abthiaoeub. 


Fig. 8. A small silver coin of Antunachus, also a new prince. The character of 
the horseman connqsts it with the preceding; the portrait of the prince is wanting, 
nor can I find m record of his name preserved. 

OBvansB.— Victory or Fame: legend. BAKIAEnK NIKHMPOT ANTIMAXOT. 

Bbvbrsb.— Hofsonan, and Peuvl inscription. [Mfihftngasa Jayfidharftsa 
Antimfckhasa.] 

Fig. 4. A copper coin recognised to belong to Antunachus, from the Pehlvi 
name. (Ventura.) 

HoNns. 


Fig. 5. A silver coin of Nonna, in the same style as the last, and without 
portrait (Vontnra.) 

Obvbbsb.— H orseman, with oouched lance ; scarf round the nedk, part of the 
legend visible, BAKIAEAK .... NGNOY. [ONONOT.] 

BavBBSB.— Soldier holding a ; name in Priilvi, [Spalharasa.] 
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Fig 10. A square copper coin of the same prince, in which his title of /iryakov 
is apparent. The style of the craper coinage, compared with the sUrer, in all the 
above, connects them with the Monander and Apollodotus group. [This is lUso a 
coinofVononcsandSpalharcs. Oby. BASIAEM BA^IAEHN MErAAOT ONfiNOT 
Hbv. . . . Dhamikasa Spalh&rasa.] 

UNOBUTAIK NAMES. 

Fig. 6. The same as Masson's No. 44. Tho name is not Tisible in the Greek, 
and if restored from the Pehlvi, which is quite distinct, it is unintelligible, Ulitizou : 
the titles are of a paramount sovereign : the Greek letters corrupted. 

Obverse.— The king holding a sceptre, BASlAEliiS BASlAEliJN MEPAAOT. 
[PIIAAIPaOT.] 

Reverse.— Jupiter seated iu his chair. [M&hkfajasa Mahatakasa Spalirisasa.] 

Figs. 7, 8. The grandiloquent titles in them are the same as the last, and both, 
perhaps, on that aceount, should he classed with the Aaos series, in the next two 
plates, which has invariably the title * great king of kings.’ ^ 

Fig. 9. This square copper coin has the precise style of Nonus and the Aailisos 
device. 

Obverse.— A horseman with couched lance: letters visible of the legend, 
BA21AEA2 NIKATOPOT AAEA«OPOT? [SHAATPIO:! AIKAIOT AAEA«OT TOT 
BA2IAEA2.] 

Reverse.— A seated iigaro, probably Hercules. Pehlvi legend, though sharply 
cut, not unintolligihle. [Spalhkra jputrfisa Dhamiasa Spalaguiamasa.] 

Fig. 11. The title, * lung of bnn’ is also visible on this coin, with the emblem 
of an elephant on the obverse. The king, seated on a couch, is placed on tho 
reverse. No native legend is traceable. [Major Cunningham has a coin of this type 
with the legend, BiOlAEM BASIAEAN MEPAAOT MATOT. Reverse: Jt^fadlr/tf 
Muhatttta Mdyata.] 

Figs. 12, 18, 14, belong to a series of coins »ui ffentrii : the two first are of the 
Ventura collection, the thud from Masson’s plates. The head fills the obverse, 
while the title, in corrupt Greek, surrounds a well executed horse on the reverse. It 
is probable that all the *norse' coins belong to one locality : Baqtria was famous for its 
fine breed of this noble animal ; but he is generally represented mounted by a warrior. 
This coin, and No. 8, are the only ones on which ne appears naked. The extended 
arm of the prince on the obverse is a:point of agreement with the common coin, 
fig. 25 ofpLxvii. 

Azos. 

(pi. xvL, xvii.) 

We now come to a series of coins exceedingly numerous, and of various device, 
bearing the name of a prince altogether unknown to history. It ih» from a coin 
presented by Mohan L&l, (Gerard’s wmp9gnon~ii$^t9$^) to Dr. Grant, that I first 
recognised the name of this sovereign, many of whose coins had passed through my 
hands before in Bumes’ collection, and in Masson’s j^tes, without presenting a 
legend sufficiently distinct to be decyphered. Gen. Yentura’s collection also poaseMed 
many very distinct coins of Asos, and his name, either in Greek or in Pehlvi, was 
then trac^ through a series of coins that had been given to other monarchs. 

The title of Asos is always BASIAEU BABIAEON MEPAAOT AZOT : in Priilvl, 
maMdo kakkdo maldko or qpo. [Mfihfirajasa Rigarajasa or Rqjadhingasa 
Mahatasa Ayasa.] The name is generally set upright under the device both in 
Greek and Pehlvi; but an occasional exeq^tion occurs, as in fig. 12, where it runs 

1 [No. 7. is proved, by a moke perfect coin in Cunningham’s unjoublidied 
platex. 14, to belong to Mayus. Tho same anlhority oonfirms the attnoution of 
No. 8 to Asos, pi, xii. 12.] 
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continnouBly with the rest of the marginal l^nd. None of the coins of Azoa bear 
his head, nor in general have they hia effigy, unless the seated figure in figs. 12 and 
13 represent him, as is probably the ease, seated on a cushioned throne, with a sceptre 
on his lap. The mode of sitting, it should bo remarked, is entirely oriental, and the 
animals depicted are such as belong ^uliarly to the East— the elephant, the 
Br&hmani bull, the lion, and the Bactrian camel. The cyphers or symbols on the 
reyerse of these coins seem evidently compounded of PehM letters, on the same 
principle as those of the more genuine Greek coins, fri>m Greek letters; they may 
probably denote dates, but it will require much labour to establish this point, and the 
same symbol appearing on coins of very different devices, as on figs. 2 and 11, rather 
militates against the supposition. 

It is a peculiarity of the coinage of this period, that the pieces were of a very 
debased metal, washed over with silver somewhat in ^e manner of the coins of the 
Roman emperor, Gallienns, and his successors, and denominated ‘ billion* by numis- 
matologists. Is it possible that the scarcity of silver to which the origin of this 
species of coin has been attributed in the West, had extended even to India? if so, it 
win fix the date to the latter half of the third century. At any rate, it is fiiir to 
suppose that the system was copied from the Roman coins, to which many other 
circumstances of imitation may be traced; among these, the soldier trampling on his 
vanquished foe^in fig. 14 ; and the radiated heat of fig. 26, the coin without a name, 
which is connected with the rest of the series by the equestrian reverse, seems an 
imitation of the radiated crown of the Roman emperors of the same period. 

Plato xvi. figs. 1, 2, 8. Three coins of Azos, having, on the obverse, a Br&hmanf 
bull, and on the reverse, a panther or lion. The monograms on all &ree differ : 
legends in Greek and Pemvi as above described. 

Figs. 4, 6. On these the bull is placed with the Pehlvi on the reverse, while a 
well-formed eleuhant occupies the place of honour on the obverse. 

Figs. 6, 7, 1 In these the place of the elephant is taken by a Bactrian camel 
of two humps. No name is vuiole on any, but the Pehlvi word is plain on No. 8, 
and their ^neral appearance allows us to class them with the foregoing coins of 
Asos. 

Fig. 9. Here a horseman, with couched spear, in a squale or frame, occupies the 
obverse, and the bull aflain the reverse : the word Mou is distinct on both sides. The 
^rice and attitude of tne horseman will be seen to link this series with the coins of 
Nonos, Azilios, and others, that are as yet nameless. 

F^. 10, 11. A fifl^ seated on a chair, holding a cornucopia, marks the obverse 
of this variete; while on the reverse, we perceive a Hercules or M^ury. It was 
from fig. 11, (a coin presented by Mohan tftl to Dr. Grant,} that I first discoverad 
the name AZOT, afterwards traceAle on so many others. 

Figs, 12. 18. The obverse of this variety words importot information in the 
attitu& of the seated prince. It plainly proves him to be oriental. 

The scarf on the erect figure of tne reverse is also peculiar. This coin accords 
with one depicted in the Maniky&la plate, vol. iii. pi. xxvi. [viii.] fig. 2. 

Plate xvii., fig. 14 is one of rix coins in the Ventura cabinet of the same type. 
The soldier tramj^g on a prostfate foe betokens some victory. The female figure 
on the reverse, enveloped in flowers, seemed to point’ to some mythological metamor- 
phosis. The name and titles are distinct. 

Figs. 16, 10, 17, 18, 19, 20, 21, are all dosely allied, while th^ serve to explain 
flgs.ll, 12, and 16, in the plate of Bumes* coins, Jour. As. SoG.BengJ ii.,p. 314,) 
and figs. 80, 31, 32, 33, 46, of Masson’s fourth senes, (vol. iii. pi. x.) They are for 
the most pert of copper, phtod, or billion, and, in consequence, well preserved; Gie 
single Pddvi letten 9> aM IP may be observed as monograms, besides the 
usiud compounds. On 21 and 22 are the first indications of a fire-altar. 

Fig. 22. This copper coin is the last on which the name * Azos’ oceors, and 
although quite distinct in the Pehlvi, it is corrupt and illegible in the Greek. The 
deviceu sunilar to the preceding, with the exception of a curious circular monogram, 
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which will he found also on tho coins of Eadaphes hereafter. Masson's fig. 47, is 
the same coin. 

Fig. 23, A very deeply-cut coin, commences a new series, in which the form of 
the Greek letters is materially changed. The legend is now BAClAfVO BArjlASUJN. 
CIUTHP MEFAC, without the insertion of any name ; ^ and the monogram is the one 
frequently described as the *key* symbol, or the trident with a ring below it. 

In Pdilvi, the first portion corresponds with the Greek ; tne conclusion is, 
unfortunately, not visible. The letter appears on the field of the reverse, which 
bears the portrait of a priest, extending nil nand over a small fiire-altar. 

Figs. 24 and 26 may be safely ewed varieties of the ahoveL still retaining the 
Fehlvi on the reverse. A counterpart of fig. 24 will be found m fig. 16 of Bumes’ 
collection. , 

Fig. 26. This is by far the most common coin discovered in the Panj&h and 
Afghfinistkn. B^-fuU have been sent down in excdlent preservation, and yet 
nothing can ho elicited firom them. The present specimen is engraved fttnn a coin 
in Col. Stacy’s cabinet, found in Mfilwh; W the same coin has been engraved in 
the ‘Asiatic Besearches,’ vol. xvii.: in Bumes* collection, fig. 13; also, 10 of pi. 
xiv., in the same volume : and in Masson’s series, 26, 27, 28. It was the il^t coin 
fouiid in India on which Greek characters were discovered or noticed. Tho ‘ trident ’ 
monogram coimccts it with the foregoing series ; but it is impossible to say to whom 
they Doth belong. I have placed them next to Azos, from the similarity of the 
horseman. They are all copper coins, of high relief, and generally in good pre- 
servation. 

AsxLxaus. 

Figs. 27, 28. Were it not that the name of these two coins u distinctly AziAUOT 
in the Green, and [AyilidiasaJ in the Pehlvi, they might have been classed in the 
preceding group, eq^emaUy with fig. 9. The hull of ng. 28 is surmounted by two 
monogian^ lilm those of the Lysius coins. It is so far singular, that while the namo 
of the prince Aiilisus seems compounded of the two names Azos and Lysius tibe 
obverse and reverse of his coins should be oounterp^ of theirs. The name itself 
is quite new, and we can only venture to assign his position in proximity to his 
pr o to ty pe, Azos. 

HXBIIBUB. 


(pi. xviii.) 

Figs. 1, 2, 3, 4. One silver and three copper coins of Hermoui^ sdected from a 
eondwable number, in ordinr to develop the whole circle of marginal inscription, 
B^om complete on a single specimen. Tho description of one ^ serve for all, 
since, contr^ to usage, the impression on the silver and copper is predsdy alike. 

Fig. 1. A silver coin in the Gerard eoUection. 

Obvbbsb.— The king's head with simple diadem; legend, in corrupted Greek, 

BASiAEia sxmiPD:i EniAiav. 

Brnmnan.— jmuter seated; his right hand extended. Pehlvi legend, meMdo 


Masson supposes Hemusus I. to have reigned at Kysa (hod. Jalidftb&d,) because 
one of (he topes opened in that neighbourhood Mntained several of his coiiis; th^ 
have, however, bm found in equal abundance hi the FuQhb^ and it will be safbr in 
the present pausity of our knowledge to adhere to the general term ‘Bact^an,* 
withrat attenq^ting to subdivide the Greek dominion into the separate states of which 
it probably consisted throughout the whole period of their rule. 


Unauphebboi. 

Figs. IL 6, 7, 8. Four coins of the prince made known to us by Masson under the 
name of ‘unadpherrus.’ They are numerous^ of rude fobrio, aim more dear on the 
Pdilfl than the Greek side. Ine device on all is the same^ namdy : 


1 Masson attributed this scries tea prince whom ho named ‘ Sotoreagas.’ 


I 
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Obyebss.— A bearded head with diadem: inscription, as made out from the 
combined specimens, BAGIAEAO CLJTHPOS VNADTarroV : in some, , the titles 
are in the nominative case. 

Rbvbiue. — A winged figure of Victory, holding out a chaplet or bow : Pehlvi 
inscriptionj [M&h&rajasa Godopharasa (here Godaphanisa ?) Traoatasa.] which may be 
rendered, m roman characters, malakdo fareto ftanado ; or the last word may be for 
trmnipos. If (p hep and h^we might convert the word, letter for letter, into pheroi 
making •f an r. The first half of the name (VNAD or VNAA) rooms to be omitted 
in the Pehlvi, unless nauado be intended for it; but then the title * Saviour* wUl 
bo wanting. 

The only recorded name that at all approaches to this barbarous appellation is 
Phraotes or Phrahates, whom Philostratus asserts to have reigned at Taziles, sonth 
of the Indus, about the commencement of the Christian era. Ho was visited by 
Apollonius Tyanmus in his travels, who conversed with him in the Greek language. 
The execution of the coins before us does not well agree with the magnificence and 
elegance of Phraotes* court, as described by Philostratus: ‘ the residence of dignified 
virtue and sublime philosophy ; * ^ but much allowance may be made for exaggeration. 
The Bactrian sway was already broken, and the country in a disturbed state. 

‘ Whether Parthian or Indian, Phraotes was tributary to the Southern Scythians, 
whom he gladly subsidized to defend him against the more savage Huns, who finally 
drove before them the Scythians, who had seized upon the Bactrian kingdom.** 
Apollonius describes a magnificent temple of the Sun at Taxiles. The fact, fr^uently 
mentioned in history, of the native princes of India conversing and writing in 
Greek, is satisfactorily confirmed by the discovery of the present coins bearing Greek 
legend with names evidently native. 

Figs. 9, 10, 11, 12, 13. This very numerous group of copper coins is attributed 
by Masson to Ermssus the SeconA the first three letters of whose name certainly 
appear on some few specimens (as fig. 10) ; but his name is not to be found on the 
reverse in the Pehlvi, which is totally distinct from the preceding coiius and yet it 
is the same on all the specimens I have compared; although great variety exists in 
the Greek legends, as if they had been copied at random from other coins. The 
device of all Is the some.^ 

Obverbe. — ^A head with curly hair, no beard; in general, miserably engraved. 

For marginal inscription, fig 9 has ... . AEAS STHPoS . . . STAQ. 

Fig.. 10, BA21AE . . EPM . . . 

Fig. 11: . . . NO KAAMCHO: and fig. 12, BAEIAEAS EOT. 

Reveesb. — A spirited figure of Hercules, standing with his club, and lion-skin 
cloak. Pehlvi inscription, as well as it can be made out from a carcral examination 
of a great many specimens. [Dhamaphidasa KujulaKasasa Kushanyatugasa.] 

This text differs so entirely firom all we have hitherto seen, that I cannot attempt 
to decypher it, nor even to distinguish the titles from the name. I have merely 
placed \j at the head, from a faint trace of the initial word malakdo^ between the 
letters of which, other characters appear to be introduced. The decided trace of 
Kadphiro^ name on several coins of the type, inclines mo to place it at the lowest 
station in the present series, as a link with the series, already fully described, of that 
Indo-Soythic sovereign : and it will be remarked that the letter or symbol ^ is 
visible on the bull and rfijh coins of this prince also ; indeed their whole Pehlvi 
inscription much resembles, if it does not coincide entirely, with the present 
examples. 

Kadapheb. 

Figs 14, 15, 16. If anything were wanting, however, to connect the two lines. 


13 


> Maurice’s * i., 152. 


* niif, i., 142. 
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these coins would sapply the gap. One of them was presented by Lieut. Bumes to 
the Society, and was mistaken for the horseman cob previoudy described. The name 
was more fu^made out from sb coins of Ventura's and three of Ear&mat’ All’s 
collections, flie monogram agrees with one of the Azos aeries, fig. 22, as before 
remarked. 

OwBBSB.— A neatly engrayed head with diadem and legend • . . . , KAAAfrES 
XOPANOr. 

BEYEB8B.-^upiter seated, left hand extended; the * whed* monogram, and legend 
in nearly the same characters as that of the precedmg coins. [Ehushanasa Yanksa 
Kuy&la Ibphasasa sachha dhani phidasa.] 

This cob will form an appropibte oondnsion to my present notice, which, I 
bdiere, has embraced aU the specimens properly attributable to the Bactrian group. 
The fire-altar on the next or Indo-Scythb coinage, forms a conyenicnt mark of 
diatbction, as wdl os the dunae of the Fehlyi character, which extends no further 
than to the first coinage of the aeries, namdy, that of Kadphiaes, with the ’bull* 
leyerse ; and b quite iUegible there, while the Greek u comparatiydy distinct. This 
group has, howeyer, been snffldently described b my former papers. 


(Befine dosing my present notice,‘I must use my priyilego of amending the 
theoi 7 1 adyaaoed upon one of the coins from the Manikyftla tope (yol. iii., pi. xxy., 
[yii.] fig. 6, p. 441), a Baasahian coin bearing the distinct Sanskrit name of Sri Vdau 
llsso. This bebg the patronymb of Krishna, I supposed the figure to represent 
that god, as the Indian substitute for Mithra or HAIOX. The face, howeyer, was 
that i an aged human being, and I think it may be more rationally accounted for as 
sndi, on the foUowing grounds. 

Ferishta asserts that Btsdeo had assumed the throne of Kanauj b the year 880, 
A.D. ; that Bahrftm, the Persian king, was at his court b disguise, and was recog- 
nised by the nobleman who had taken tribute to Fersb from the Indbn king. 
B&sdeo reigned eighty years, and one of hu daughters was married to Bahrfim. Kow, 
under these drenmstanoes, it is natural to suppose that the Sassanian monarch, out of 
compliment, may haye aftsed hu fother-b-law’S portrait and name on some of his 
own cobs; and the strongest eyidence is thus afforded both of the historical fact, and 
of the dateofthbindiyidnalcoboftheManikyUaset.) 
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X.— ON THE CONNECTION OF VARIOUS ANCIENT 
HINDU COINS WITH THE GRECIAN OR INDO- 
SCTTHIC SERIES. 

In the last article, I promised to bring forward demon- 
strations of the direct descent of the Hindd coins of 
i^mauj from what have been denominated the Indo- 
Soythio series. In attempting to redeem my pledge, I 
am aware that I run counter to the opinions of those 
who maintain that Hindds practised the art of coinage, 
and had a distinct ourrmicy of their own, before !he 
Greeks entered India ; ‘ and especially of my friend Col. 
Stacy. To'him my opposition might appear the more 
ungracious, sinoe the weapons I anl about to use are 
bhiefly those he has himself so generously placed in my 
hands ; but that I well know he is himself only anxious 
to develop the truth, and will support a cherished theory 
no longer than it can be maintained, with plausibility at 
least, if not with proof. 

I am not, however, about to contend that the 
HindtiB had no indigenous currency of the precious 
metals. On the contrary, I think evidence will be found 
in the collection about to be described, that they oirou- 
lated small pieces of a given weight; that stamps were 


1 [See a&te, p. 58.] 
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given to these, varying under different circumstances ; 
and that many of these earliest tokens exhibit several 
stamps consecutively impressed on the same piece, until 
at last the superposed impressions (not those of a die, hut 
rather of a ptmeh) came to resemble the devices seen on 
the IndO'Si^tihio coins, in company with which they 
have been found buried in various places, particularly in 
Capt. Cautley’s Herculaneum, at Behat near Saharaupdr. 

That from this period, in roimd terms, may be 
assumed the adoption of a die-device, or of coined money 
properly so-called, by the Hindus, is all I would venture 
at present to uphold ; and in doing so, I will not again 
appeal to the assertions of Fausanias, quoted in Bobert- 
son’s * Disquisition,’ that the ^ndds had no coined money 
of their own; nor to the silence of the Mahabharata and 
other andent works on the subject ; but solely to the 
close frmily resemblance of four distinct classes of Hindu 
00^ to what may be called their Bactrian prototypes, 
namely, those of Eanauj ; the later class of the Behat, 
or the Buddhist, group ; the coins of Sauraditra, found at 
Ujjain, in Gtyarit and Cachhi ; and those which Col. 
Stacy has denominated B&jput coins, having the device 
of a horseman on one side, and a ^ull on the other. 

Before proceeding to comment upon the first of these 
classes, my tribute of obligation and praise is due to 
GoL Stacy, for the persevering labour and true anti- 
quarian zeal, which have alone enabled him to gather 
together such a rich collection of this peculiar and rare 
type, and fbr the disinterested readiness with which he 
has placed them at my disposal, to select from and 
public at moe, thus depriving him, as it were, of the 
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first fruits of his enterprise and toiL It is true that, so 
fiur at least as regards the merit of discovery, his title 
will rather be confirmed tlian injured by early publicity; 
but the. employment of another hand to Ulustrate his 
materials may do injustice to his own careful classifi* 
cation, and modify the opinions and deductions regarding 
the origin, connection, and antiquity of various groups, 
which he may have derived from a larger and more 
intimate study of the subject, and from the actual in- 
flection and liftTidliTig of thousands of coins, that have 
been withheld firom insertion in his select cabinet.^ 

The home collector who, like myself but receives 
contributions from others, may learn, from the superior 
fulness and novelfy of many of the following plates, to 
appreciate the advantage of personal exertion over second- 
hand acquirement. In further proof of this, I could 
produce some of the letters now lying before me, received 
from GoL Stacy on his several coin excursions. Here he 
would be seen putting up with every inconvenience, 
enduring the burning heats of May, or the cold of 
December, under trees or in common sar^ in Central 
India; digging in deserted ruins, or poring over the old 
stores of village money-dhangers, after having (the 
principal difiKonlfy and art) won their confidence, some- 
times their interest, in the object of his pursuit: flaring 
neither mon^ nor time to gain his end, and after a hard 
search and fiitigue, sitting down, while his impressions 
were still warm and vivid, to communicate the results of 
his day’s campaign, 

1 [OoL Biibl’l OoUflOtion, wbidl I hm hid fall importaiiiity of 
taiiii do Imi than 878 of theie pnndi-iiiarked eomi.— B/T.] 
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Col. Staoy felt himself for a moment disheartened on 
beholding the treasures of Gten. Ventura and his followers: 
but although the diaraoter of the Baotrian relics neces- 
sarily eclipses all that can be expected fi:om a Hindd 
source, while their prolific abundance astonishes tiie 
gleaner of Hindi! rdics, a moment’s reflection should 
restore a full or even increased degree of satisfaction. 
Hindi! history is even more in need of elucidation from 
coins than Bactrian. The two countries are in fact found 
to be interwoven in their history in a most curious 
manner, and must be studied together. The alphabetic 
characters, the symbols, and most e(q)eoially the ‘link’ 
coins, (emphatically named so by CoL Sta<^,) are fraught 
with information on this head, which can only be 
extracted by multiplying the epecimeni^ and thus com- 
pleting the chain of evidence. It will be seen shortly, 
that several of the dynasties to which the coins belong 
have been identified through the names and legends they 
beai^ and many new princes, hitherto unheard of, have 
been brought to light. Let not therefore Col. Stacy 
desert his line for one more engaging, but persevere in 
it as long as anything remains to be explored. 

I cannot resist in this place pointing out the line of 
search recommended by Col. Tod, (to whom is justly 
ascribed the paternity of this branch of numismatic 
study) in a note on the late Fanj&b discoveries published 
by him in the ‘ Asiatic Journal ’ for May : 

“ Let not the antiquary,” he irritee, "flwget the (dd eitiea on the 
east and west of tiie J amna, in the deaert, and in the of ▼hkh I 

haTogivenliata, vheie his toil vill be riidily rewarded. I poaaeaa baga- 
fiill of theae Indogctic gentry 1 would auggeat tihe 
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estaUidunent of bianoli-oomiiiittees of iho Asiatic Society at several of 
the large stations, wbioh would have a happy moral result in calling 
forth the latent talent of many a young officer in every brandi of know- 
ledge within the scope of the Society. Agra, llathuri, Delhi, Ajmir, 
Jaipdr, N4mudi, Mhow, S&gar, etc. are amongst the most digible 
positions for this object. ... A topographical map, with explana- 
tions of ancient Ddhi, is yet a desideratum, and of the first interest: 
this I had nearly accomplidied during the four months I resided 
amidst the tombs of that city.*’ ^ 

In ihanMng CoL Tod for his encouragement and 
advice, I must be allowed to differ altogether as to the 
means to be employed. Committees are cumbrous, 
spiritless, and inactive engines, for such an end ; when 
anything does appear to be effected them, it is gene- 
rally the work of one member, whose energy is only 
diluted and enfeebled by the association. Give me rather 
the unity of design and quic^ess of execution of (I will 
not say an agent^ as CoL Tod suggests, but of) an inde- 
pendent pursuer of the otgeot for its own sake,* or for his 
own amusement and instruction. It is by such as these 
that all the good has hitherto been done ; &e extension 
of patronage followed, rather than preceded or prompted, 
the great discoveries of last year in E&bul. 

The plates I have prepared to illustrate my subject 
have not' been numbered in the most convenient order 
for the purpose; but as it is a matter of indifference 

^ [Sudi a plan is to be found in the * Journal of the Azduaobgieal Socie^ of 
DihlV for January, 1858.] 

> Them I mg say are already protided at more jplacce than Col. Tod pointi out: 
OoL Btacy; at Ghitor, Udayapdr, and now at Dihli; Lieut. Gonolly, at JaipCr; 
Capt Wue, at Ludiimiu Capt Gantley, at Sahftranpdr; Lieut. Cunningham, at 
Baitree: GoL Smith, at ratna; Mr. Tr^gear, at JaunpCr; and Dr. Swiney (now in 
Gabutta), for many yean a collector in Uj^ India. And for the exterior line, 
lieut. Bumee, at the mouth of the Indue: Meiare.Tentura, Court, Maeeon, Kar&mat 
*AU, and Mohan in the Pam&b : bendee whom I must not omit Meein. H. G. 
Handltom Spien, lidgeworth, OubbinB, Gapt. Jenkina, and other frbnde who have 
occarionally cent me come dug up in their dietricti. 
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which line we commence upon, it will he &ir to giye our 
first attention to plate xix., containing the so-long post- 
poned continuation of the Coins and Belies dug up by 
Capt. Cautley at Bchat, and noticed in the proceedings 
of the Asiatic Society on the 14th January, 1835. 

The exhumation of this subterranean town has not, 
perhaps, been followed up with so much yigour as it 
would have been, had not its discoverer’s attention been 
diverted to other antiquities of more overwhelming 
interest — ^the fossil inhabitants of a former world — ^before 
which the modem rdiques of a couple of thousand years 
shrink into comparative insignificance. Perhaps, indeed, 
the notion of a city at the spot indicated by these 
remainB should be modified. Prof. Wilson writes me, 
that he cannot suggest any ancient city of note so 
situated ; yet if it existed so late as the third or fourth 
century of our era, it ought surely to be known. It may 
probably have bemi the site of a Buddhist monastery, 
which became deserted during the persecutions of this 
sect, and was then gradually destroyed and buried by the 
shifting sands of the hill torrents. Some of the relics 
now to be noticed forcibly bear out this supposition. 

BEHAT GBOUP. 

(plate six.) 

The upper half of this plate contains a continuation of 
the Bdios dug up at Behat by Capt. Cautley. 

Eig. 1 ia the oUeot of principal intenst, booanae it stamps the 
locality as decidedly Buddhist and lesrea ns to infer that the ooiiuaie 
the aame^ although their devices hare nothing that can he poaitirely 
asserted to be disoriminatire of this sect The figure repeaents two 
ftagi^tiiof aoirealarringofbakeddlay. In the inner areumfenooe 
ate carved or atoPjsd a snceeanon of small flgnrea of Bnddha seated, 
appaienfly twdre in number; and, on the upper sotftee^ a oiioular 
tnra of usards. It is difflenlt to imagine the pnipoae to whitli it 
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could have been applied. In some respects it may be compared to the 
semi-ciroular sculpture near the ^o*tree at Anundhapdra in Ceylon, 
depicted in the third volume of the Boval Asiatic Society’s * Transac- 
tions;’ but, in that, the ring of animals consists of elephants, horses, 
tigers, and bulls, alternately ‘ ; four animals, which have a place in 
the Bauddha mythology; whereas I am not aware that the lizard is 
regarded in any degree of reverence by the Buddhists. 

Fig. 3. An old ring of copper, lliis, like the more ornamental 
ring of plate iv., may in some respects be looked upon as a Bauddha 
relic ; for in its metal it accords well with an extract from the * D^va ’ 
in Ilf . Csoma Kdrdsi’s Analysis of the Tibetan Scriptures, containing 
Sakya’s injunctions that his priests idiould only wear seal-rings of 
the baser metals. ** Priests are prohibited from wearing rings, and 
from having seal-rings of gold, silver, or precious stones; but they may 
have seals made of copper, brass, bcU-metal, ivory, or horn. A man of 
the religious order must have on his seal or stamp a circle with two 
deer on opposite sides; and below, the name of the founder of. the 
Yih&ra. A layman may have a foil length figure, or a head, cut on 
his signet.” (Leaf 11, 12, vol. x. of thq ^Dulva*’) Aaiatic IteaearcAea, 
xix., 86. 

The oiroular devices of some of these coins (23 of 
this plate, 31 and 32 of pL xz.) may, perhaps, also 
be explained by the role of this teaohm:^ — cited in the 
same extract — that the priests should use no other 
impress than that of the circle ; and it is remarkable, 
that the deer is the very animal found on the most 
prominent silver coins of the group, such as fig. 16 
of the present plate, and 48 of pi. xx. (see also p..82). 

Fig. 4. A. small image of baked day, which seems mote like a 
jdayihiiig fbr diiUien than an object of woidiip. 

Figs. 6 to 10 aie Tarieties of the peculiar coins of the Behat series 
already noticed in jd. ir. 

The characters in many are tolerably distinct, and 
are clearly allied to, if not identical with, those of 

^ ** At the foot of the itepe to this lecond building, and let into the ground, is a 
very remarkable slab of hara blue granite : it ia aemi-circnlar, and iculjptured in 
ringi or bands of different widths. Some of the patterns are scrolls, equal in beauty 
to any thing Grecian; one consists of the Hansa or Brihmana ducA, bearing the 
root of the Xotns in its biU ; and the most curious has figures of the dephan^ the 
horse, the lion, and the cow, which are repeated in the same order and sculptured 
with great spirit and accuracy of out^e*"— Ai. fibs., iii., 467. 
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fig- 22, a true descendant of the Eanerkos series, as 
is shown in my Indo-Soythio pL zzL, figs. 16, 17. 
The emblems, also, on many, a bull and an elephant, 
may be imitations of the Azos coin. In fig. 7, the 
symbol is exactly a Ghailya, or Bauddha monument, 
as I had from the first supposed. 

The * tree ’ is also satisfactorily made out in fig. 16, 
and in many of the coins in the following plate. In 
fig- 28, it is seen at the side of a walking figure; 
and above it, in a very perfect coin of the same type 
since sent to me by Lieut Conolly, the sun shines, 
as it were, on the saint and his holy tree. 

The three most conspicuous letters on all of these 
coins are X 0 X V ^ Vi ^ot seem any great 

stretch of imagination to see in them a part of the 
Vord Ayodhyd, the seat of one of the earliest Hindfi 
dynasties, and which was, at the commencement of 
Buddhism, almost as much the resort of its founder 
as Bdjgiiha, the capital of Magadha. Still, 
from the association of these coins with those of the 
Indo-S<^thio dynasty, it would be hazardous to attri- 
bute to them any greater antiquity than the early 
part of the Christian era. 

The metal of these coins is a mixture of tin and (x^ 
per, which retains its figure well, and is white when out. 

Figs. 11, 12, will be recognized as Indo-Scythio coins : being found 
along with the res^ they serre to settle the point of antiqnily. 

On fig. 13 are the letters parijfim. [Subsequently cor- 

rected to ^ Maharajasa.’] 

On 16; is a flirther supply, resembling more the L&j alphabet, 
H U b ^ "A ^ mepoidfo. The same combinatbn occurs in fig. 45, 
otherwise so different a coin : on the rererse, the letters under the cymbol 
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yery mudi resemble the Pdilyi pM'l'lu smIsMs [Ibhanyasa]. Tliu 
silTer ooiii is of M . Yeatnra’s collectioii. [Frinsq^’s revised readiag 
of this legend was ' Amapatas&tasa mabarijaKimarass.’— 1837.] 

[ These coins are probably ihe most important — ^in tbeiT 
strictly local bearing — of the entire range of the Numisma- 
tology of India, that her soil has preserved to reveal — unwit- 
tingly — ^to modem intelligence, the story of its ancient possessors. 
Our means of testing the precise combinations invdved may 
indeed be defective; but these silver pieces stand forth {oo- 
minently, as offering intelligible specimens of a very com- 
prehensive dass of cognate mon^ of inferior ezecutioa; and 
Author, as linked, by identily of i^mbols, with a still more 
^ctended chain of the early and less devdoped mintages of 
proxinlate lands. Thqr assodato on their surfisces two dis- 
similar alphabets, and, as the ordinary sites of their discovery 
are confined within something like definite limits, th^ assist, 
under the latter aspect, in narrowing the debatable point 
of contact of the two forms of writing. That we are not 
yet able to fill up the various gaps in this wide drde of 
connections, — ^that we cannot discover the names th^ disdose, 
amid the defective materials of the written history of the 
country ; or, at the moment, fix an epoch or extemporize an 
empire for their issuer, — may perhaps savour more of cautious 
reserve than of defidemy of open data, or poverty of imagi- 
nation in their application. 

With all these drawbacks, however, the coins themsdves 
well fulfil thdr secondary misdon, and contribute direct infor- 
mation by a record of titles, designations, fiunily relationships, 
and a paralld cennbination of phonetic dgns rqxresenting 
antagonistic systems. Categorically, they exhibit the style and 
titles of ‘R&ja’ and *Mah&r&ja,' the names of Xunanda and 
Amogha — ^who are shown to be brothers — and their opposing 
Burfitces display nearly counterpart legend^ expresdve of these 
details, the one coudied in the Arian or Baotro-P41i letters 
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of Semitic derivatioa; and tiie other eymbolued in the local 
alphabet of India Proper of a type bat little removed from 
the earliest L&t, or monumental character, that famished the 
exemplar upon which have been based the various styles of 
writing of so many Eastern nations. 

In regard to the places wherein these coins are chiefly 
found, I diould, without hesitation, indicate the country in 
and around Behat as the most prolific in the rqiroduction of 
the special class of money, whetiier of silver or c<q[>per: the 
latter necessarily offer the best evidence in regard to the ques- 
tion of their own locality, as being more common on the one 
part, and therefore calculated to indicate a more decisive 
average ; and, on the other, less liable than the more valuable 
silver monty to be removed from the site of their primary 
ciroulation. Under this view, but without accepting Behat 
either as the centre or positive capital of the kingdom for 
whose currency they were designed to provide, its boundaries 
might be conjectured as extending down the Do&b of the 
Ganges and Jamna below Hastin&pfira, and westwards beyond 
the latter river to some extent along the foot of the Sjm61ayas 
into the Ponj&b.’ 

I now proceed to insert tiie legends. 

Obvbxse : (Indian P&li.) 

THT. «nw 

Mahanyaaa rijnah Kummdma Amogha bhratoM. 

Bkvsbbk: (Arian.) 

Mahanujaaa rqjaK . . ndisa Amogha bhraHta. 

*Of the great king, the king Eunanda, the brother of 
Amogha.** 

> [ Major Onmiiiirtam qpeaks of them as ''coins, both of sQYcr and copper, 
found chidij between the Indni and the Jamna," BhUta p. 364. Mr. Bafi^s 
ezperienoe as a emn collector, like my own, would take their true site more to the 
eastward.] 

* [Bee also Wilson, ' Ariana Antiqua,' pi. sr., 28, p. 416; Onimingbam, 'Bhilsa 
Topes, 866.] 
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The legend^ thus transcribed, are derived firom three very 
perfect rilver coins in the Britidx Mnsenm, aided by farther 
specunens in my own possession, all of which were originally 
obtained from localities within the geographical limits above 
defined. The functions assigned to the several letters demand 
exact illuBtration, as not only is the coin engraved in jd. zix. 
defective in its qngraphs, but it is upon the test of the modi- 
fications of the style of writing alone, that any approximate 
estimate of date can be attempted. 

In. regard to the obverse legend, I may commence ly re- 
marking that the two examples of the V, and the B which 
follow the first of these, assimilate to the type of their coun- 
terpart letters in the Jun&garh Bock-inscription of Westem 
India [XlT]* The outline of the T varies in different speci- 
mens of the coinage ; in some examples, the character is formed 
ly tiie single perpendicular down-stroke of early days, which 
retains its identify in most of tiie Oupta monumental inscrip- 
tions <ff Hinddst&n Proper,' while on other pieces it is fashioned 
after the Western model, with the foot curve to the left [ J] 
The V’s are also sulgeot to modificationB of tiiape, at times 
appearing as the formal square-badced character of the Western 
Oaves [ E ]* end at others exhibiting the similitiide of a Greek 
X The body (ff the IT has occasionally the rounded form of 
the Western fype [ jU] so immediately derived from the L&t 
briginal ; while, in other instances, this sibilant is given with 
the square formation of more recent writings, though in no case 
can its period be much reduced <m this latter ground. The ^ 
in r^fjndh is of its earliest square form ], and the ^ equally 
followB the ddest known configuration of the representative of 
that sound [Z]. The nasal — {amtaira) I have supplemented 
to the W, may possibly prove to be either a W, or a medial 
in one qieoimen the sign is placed above the upper 
fisTward limb of the W* the major portion of it being necessarily 


i [SlUlibU,X1lIlllol^BUttIi,■lldKna.] 
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lost, £roin the fiust of its touching the edge of the piece. In 
another examjde, again, the mark is projected onwards in the 
line of writing ficom the lower horizont^ stroke of the intro* 
dnotoiy W. The succeeding ^ is usually imperfectly Ibnned ; 
in some cases, it appears to carry with it an appended W. The 
initial ^ in Amogha is of an early type, and generally uniform 
in its expression, exo^ in the ilafinitfryn of the ‘nail-heads' or 
mUrd* of the period, which, at times, howeyer, are altogether 
wantmg. The lit [ X ] is, preferably, VT [ ^ ], but there are, 
occasionally, traces of an elongation of the tndird on the first 
dowii*str(ike of the consonant, which might justify the con- 
cession made to the probabilities of nomendature. It will be 
seen that, though the Ldt alphabet eiqpressed the lull or iTii«iii.l 
in combinatioa, th6 vowel sign was divided and 
placed in separate portions on the t(^> of the two down-strokes 

the consonant. The S4h inscription at Jun&garh, on the 
other hand, inserted the vowel-mark, in composition, in its 
more natural position in the body of the covering letter [ S ]• 

The W [ ID ], though stiff and square, is entitled to daim 
omudderable antiquity; but the V departs notably firom the 
mote formal outtine dl the parent stock, though it does not 
directly accord with any of the more modll^ examples we are 
able to cite. The IT is likewise inconsistently fiiehioned, appear- 
ing often os the most andent rectangular character [ A ]> 
whiles in other instances, its lower strokes are curved, as in the* 
Sfh inscription [A]> 

The Arian writing on the reverse varies less obviously in 
the difierent specunens of these mintages, Aon the counterpart 
legend on the obverse. In some instances, however, the entire 
inexperience of the die-engravers in the use this alphabet is 
strikingly exemplified in the distortion of smne.of the characters, 
and the oonqilete reversal d others. Thus the Arian V [s ] 
is transfinmed into a Pfli TD [ H ]• The ^ and the in like 
manner, would have appeared as such when read firom tiie die, 
but of course foil to render tiie requisite characters on the coin 
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produoed by that die. The >*8, again, are rimply inverted, 
and will not indicate that letter, either on the negative or posi- 
tive Bur&ce. Further, in one case the Arian in Kamnda is 
represented by a palpable ^ of the fellow alphabet. However, 
as these coins are manifestly emanations from different mints, 
it is not unnatural that the Arian phonetic system should be 
better understood in the one place than the other, especially on 
or near the boundary line, or point of early contact, of the two 
alphabets.* 

It remains to remark on the orthography of the name of 
Amogha. The mark bd.ow the V, as in the parallel case 
in the other legend, may possibly be read as W, but on the 
single specimen that retains the compound in decent legibility, 
it partakes more of the imture of the down-stroke whidx consti- 
tutes the medial *7 rather than the appearance of the simple dot, 
whifdi should express the Wi It is also placed a little to the 
right, below the V, instead of being located to the left in the 
forward line of the writing, as is usual with the dot whidi 
serves to indicate the The ^ ffA, corresponding with the 
tr on the obverse, comes in opportunely to settle and determine 
the true Arian form of this letter of rare occurrence. 

With sudi a heterogeneous array of matenols, it would of 
course be useless to pretend directly to identify the style of 
P&li writing on these coins with any one of the epochal repre- 
sentatives of that qrstem, whicdi paleaographers have hitherto 
accepted without comment from Prinsep’s Chronological Table 
of .^phabets. I h^ve previously intimated, that I myself do 
not give in my adhesioa to the finality of these data, and if 
anything were needed to prove the prpptiely of my dissent, it 
would be contribated by the mixed and discordant characters on 
the obverse of these coins, which, tested ly simple instances of 
literal forms, might be made to ascend to dose proximity with 

* [ImnrnoteftirQMkinsvparait SUwtratioiiofiheinoie wdwcurreDey of the 
TimBmi, m tram no Bactriim-FUi^ that flie fonner umw i^peni on the 

copper coiimge.] 
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the L&t alphabet of Asoka’a day, or in the hands of others, who 
might equally subject them to the sune incomplete and limited 
criterion, th^ might be reduced to a date but little anterior to 
the role of the Ghiptas. In like manner, I am free to admit 
that any theory which should propose to confine all progress in 
alphabetioal development to ezdusiTdy local action, would 
similarly prove at fault under the ordeal supplied by these 


With all the above fiurly-stated uncertainty, I myself am 
diqxMed to attribute to the writing, and inferentially to the 
coins, a very high antiqiiity. In the present state of our 
knowledge, and without much more of cautious ufting tlian 
time, opportunity, or ascertained fiusts admit of, it would be 
futile for me to enter into arguments to justify my impression ; 
hut, on the evidence of the make and character of the omns 
themadves, I diould claim for them a fabrication independent 
of Gredc art,* and from the general tenor of the evidence of 
tile forms of letters, I should assume a not greatly retarded, 
though independently matured, departure firom our earlieet 
extant models of the F&U monumental inscriptions.* 


^ ri baie thii mfierenoe chiefly on the charaeter.and enention of the coin diM; 
hat there is more to be laid upon the luMect, namely, that nnleis we fix the 
iiioe of theie coini before the occupation of Northern India by the Bactrian Greeki, 
we ihall And a difllculty in aisigninff to their ownen any epoch that will not be tM 
modem for all the probabilitiei of the caie. ApoUodotus, Menander, and his iac« 
oeHon^ seem to haye flilly eitabliihed their iway oyer and beyond the lection of 
the country to which I would limit the rule of the princes who put forth this rnon^. 
The coins of these Greek monarohi are proenrable as low down the Ganges as 
Benkres. Mathurk would almost seem to haye been the seat of a Greek min^if any 
credit is due to the abundance and apparent uniformity of type of the oopper money 
of the flrst-named king, found in and around that andent city. Very lately, an 
exteniiye hoard hae been disooyered near that place (Jour. As. Soc. Beng., ISlM, 
p. 690,) conaiitiiig of some hundreds ol coins (earing a euocesiion of namee with 
types in various degr^ of debaaement, but all imitated from the standard modd of 
the hemidraehmas 6f Strato, whose nlyer mono approximates doiely to the style 
and fobrio of Menander’s coinage. I myself^ in olden days, leenrra nearly two 
hundred out of a find (reported at 600 and odd) of Gredc hemuhraehmas, dieooyered 
during the ezoayation of a canal bed, near Sahkranpflr. These were ^th 

any foreign money, or even specimens of other local coinages; were oonfladi to 
the mintSM of some four or flye Bactrian monarohi, ApollodotniL Menander, 
Strato, AnSmaebns,— and, if I remember rightly, Antisikidea. j 

* [I have dsewhere had oooarion to remark, in reforence to the age and enr- 
renoy oftheie charaoters, that ‘‘Prinsep has himidf suggested the inquiry as to bow 
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Fig. 17 is peculiar for its multitude of symbols, most of them 
known to us by their occurrence on other coins. This specimen is 
also of the Ventura collection. [See, further, ' Ariaua Antique,’ xv., 
28 to 81.] 

Fig. 18, a coin in Mr. Tregcar’s possession. Several of the same 
kind have been before introduced into my plates, but hitherto the 
figure under the elephant has been supx)osed to be a prostrate elephant 
vanquished by the upper animal. The multiplication of specimens has 
at length shown us the true character of the doubtful part, and that it 
merely consists of two of the common symbols of the series. 

But we must now turn to plate xx., in which, 
thanks to Col. Staejj I have been able to attempt a 
more methodical classifloation from his abundant supply 
of this Buddhist series of coins. 


STACY’S EAELIEST HIND^ COINS. 

(plate XX.) 

It is an indisputable axiom, that unstamped frag- 
ments of silver and gold of a fixed weight must have 
preceded the use of regular coin in those countries where 
civilization and commerce had induced the necessity of 
some convenient representative, of value. The anti- 
quarian, therefore, will have little hesitation in ascribing 
the highest grade of antiquity in Indian numismatology 
to those small flattened bits of silver or other metal 
which are occasionally discovered all over the country, 

ranch of change of alphabetical lyrabols might be incident upon the use of a more 
perfect language, as compared with the requirements of the local P61i. Another 
point of important bearing on the main question, is the prob^le modification the 
written or cursiye literal signs were subjects to as opposed to the stiff and formal 
outlines of the characters of the rock inscriptions. Up to this time, it has been 
usual to consider the old Phli writing as the basis of all Sanskrit alphaMts : we need 
not contest this inference, but we may fairly inquire if we haye reached the date of 
the first use of that character in the epoch assigned to the early Buddhist inscrip- 
tions ? The reply would reasonably be in the negatiye.’ [Prinsep himself, it will 
be seen, accepted a margin of about two centuries of anterior antiquity, and the 
estimate might be almost indefinitely extended]. * This system of writing, in its 
sufficiency for all purposes of its own linguistic egression, may well haye continued 
for a len^ened period unchanged, as ffir as inscriptions were concerned, at the same 
time that there may haye been a progresriye adyance in the cursiye hand, of which 
we haye no immediate record.** — * Jour. As. Soc. Beng.*, yii. of 1864.] 


14 
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either quite smooth, or bearing only a few punch>marks 
on one or both sides ; and generally having a comer cut 
ofi^ as may be conjectured, for the adjustment of their 
weight.* Many instances of this type have been given 
in Col. Mackenzie’s collection (figs. 101 to 108 of Wil- 
son’s plates), who describes them as 'of an irregular 
form, bearing no inscription, occasionally quite plain, 
and in any case having only a few indistinct and unin- 
telligible symbols: that of the Sun, or a star is most 
common ; and those of the Ungam (?), the orescent, and 
figures of animals may be traced.’ The Colonel’s speci- 
mens were ohiefiy procured in South India : others have 
been dug up in the Suuderbans : and many were found 
at IBehat (fig. 14). 

But the few selected specimens in Col. Stacy’s 
coUeotion, figs. 25 — 29) yield more food for speculation 
than the nearly smooth pieces above alluded to. On all 
these we perceive the symbol of the Sun to be the 
fiiintest of those present : in two instances (figs. 28, 29) 
it is superposed by symbols which may be hence con- 
cluded to be more recent. These are, severally, the 
Chaitya, the tree, the Swastika, and the human figure ; 
besides which, in fig. 26, we have the elephant, the bull, 
and the peculiar symbols of figs. 34 — 37. They are all 
stamped on at random with punches, and may naturally 
be interpreted as the insignia of successive dynasties 
authenticating their currency. 

In one only, fig. 30, does there appear any approadi 

' Their ayerage weight ie fifty groins, or the same as the (ss 3 mdahat) 

of the ancient Hindfk metrology. Indeed the word, ^l|1| |1| ^mint,’ goes 

fnr to proTc that those are the very pieces fabricated for cinniktion under that name. 
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to alphabetic characters, and here the letters resemble 
those of the Lats, or of the Caves in the West of India, 
the most ancient written form of the Sanskrit language. 

[ In further illustration of the symbols impressed upon this 
crude moneyi I insert copies of some novel emblems that occur 
on a similar class of primitively-adjusted weights of silver in the 
collection of the Asiatic Society of Bengal. These specimens of 
tlic introductory phase of the moneyer’s art seem to have been 
derived from a different section of the continent of India to 
those that have hitherto been presented to the public ; some of 
their devices probably shadow forth the emblems of a sea- 
board kingdom ; but the varieties are otherwise interesting as 
showing that the system of this simply-fonned currency was 
as wide-spread, as its products are proved to have been 



I ® f 

With a view to test the authoritative issue-weight of these ' 

^ [ This is probably the moat fitting place to insert a brief note on ancient Indian 
weights for gold and silver, condensed mm Golebroolce's paper on tbe subject in the 
* Asiatic Researches.' The lowest division of the Hindfi scheme is the traMnnu or 
vantl defined as a “very small mote which may be discerned in a sun-beam passing 
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punch-marked pieces of silver^ I have examined in detail the 
extended series of specimens in the British Museum, and selected 
for trial only those examples that appeared to be un-abraded 

through a lattice: it is further described by medical writers as compruing 30 
paramdnu or atoms.'* 

8 trasarmu » 1 liksha, or 'minute poppy-seed.’ 

3 liktha =a 1 r^ja sker~tAapa, or ' block mustard-seed.' 

3 rdja tihtr^tihaipa sa 1 gawra 9her~ahapa^ or ' white mustard-seed.' 

6 gaura ahir^Bkapa ^ 1 yava^ or 'middle-sized barloy-com.* 

^ 3 yava == 1 kriahnala^^ or 'seed of the ganjh.' 

This last is the lowest denomination in general use, and commonly known by the 
name of ratti^ fi^tiikA) which denotes the red seed, as kriahnalai indicates the olack 
seed, of the ganjd creeper. The jewellers’ rail is rated as s^ths. of a carat. The 
ayerage, taken from tne seeds themselves, according to Sir W. Jones, gives 1 grain 
and ^ ths. 

A ratiikd is also said to be equal to 4 mins of rice in the husk, and by others is 
stated to correspond with two large bariey-corns. Mt: Colebrooke goes on to 
remark,^ " Notwithstandinf|[ this apparent uncertainty in the comparison of a seed of 
the gatiyd to other productions of nature, the weight of a rahtikd is well determined 
by practice, and is tne common medium of companson for other weights." 

Weights of gold. 

3 kriahnalaioxraktikda = 1 mdaha, 

16 mdahaa = 1 karaha, akaha talaka^ or avnttna^ 

4 karahaa or auvmtaa = 1 pala or niahka, 

10 paiM aa 1 dharana. 

Some authorities give 3 amarnaa == 1 pain. 

Weights of silver. 

2 raktikda = 1 mdaha, 

16 mdahaa = 1 dharana or purana, 

10 dharanaa = 1 aatamdna or pala, 

A karaha, or 80 raktikda^ of copper is called a^pana or kdraha^pana. 

Four varieties of mdahaa are also noticed, three of 3, 4 and 16 raktikda respec- 
tively, and a fourth (the mdaha of silver) consisting of 2 raktikda. The author 
proceeds to note further modifications of tnese weights, which need not bo cited in 
detail ; but it is important to mark the definition of the dlndr^ as the term will be 
found to be employed in some of the ancient inscriptions referred to in the body of 
this work. " 108 auvemaa or iolakaa of gold are said to constitute an urubhiahana^ 
pala^ or dindra,'* 

" OopAla Bhatth also states other weights, without mentioning bv what classes 
they are used. I suspect an error in the stmment^ because it reduces tne mdaha to a 
very low denomination, and I suppose it to be the jewellers* weight. 

6 rdjikda {^aktikdii) « 1 miaha^ hama or vdndka, 

4 mdahaa as 1 ianka^ aala^ or dharana. 

2 iankaa ^ 1 kona, 

2 kmaa 1 karaha. 

Probably it should he raktikda instead of r^fikda, which would nearly correspond 
with the weights subioined, giving 24 ratt&da for one dharana in both statements. 
It also corresponds with the T&les in the * Ayin-i Akbcri* (iii., 94,) where a tdnk of 
24 rattia^ fixed at 10 barley-corns to the retti, contains 240 barley-corns ; and a 
mdaha of 8 rattia, at 7| barley-corns each, contains 60 rattia; consequently, 4 mdahaa 
are equal to one tanka, as in the preceding table ; and 6 jewellers' rattia are equal to 
8 double rattia as used by goldsmiths. The same author (Gop&la Bhatth) observes 
that weights are thus statea in astronomical books : 

2 large barley-corns ae 1 seed of the gunfa, 

Bgmyda mm I halla. 

8 halloa «■ l^dharana, 

2 dharanaa 1 aldka. 

1000 alakaa » 1 dhatdka,’’ 
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and un-oxydized; the result of the weighment of ten such 
samples gives an average of 52*98 grains, the highest total 
being 54, the lowest 52 grains, — ^while four specimens out of the 
ten were exactly balanced at 53 grains. Of the circular, or 
rounded*off specimens, the average was somewhat lower, but 
many of these equally came up to the 53 grains ; the metal of 
which they are composed is, however, clearly debased below the 
standard of their less advanced prototypes. 

Next presents itself a series of sections of metal, which may 
either be of earlier or of later date than the above. They ap- 
pear more primitive in their crudity of make, but seem more 
definitively developed in their stamp. They take the shape of 
mere dividons of a bar of silver, -j^ths. by i^ths. of an inch, 
into lengths of something less than half-an-inch> and are occa- 
sionally rounded off at the ends. Unlike the cognate series, 
they are marked by a single stamp only, which occupies one 
superficies and represents two connected balls, forming probably 
such portion of the die, seen in No. 33, as their surfaces were 
broad enough io receive the impress of. The best specimen of 
this somewhat rare class weighs 24*5 grains. 

And here I would notice a considerable advance in the art of 
coming, and one that successfully illustrates the independent 
local progress, reminding us of the parallel incused-square of 
many of the early Greek medals. In this instance, the square 
die is driven home upon one surface so as to give the coin 
a concavo-convex form, while the opposite face remains blank.^ 

The tale of dieUa oompeied to weight of nlrer, is quoted as follows frott the 

20 kapardakaa (shells, cowries) » 1 kdkttU. 

4 kakiniB ^ 1 pana, kdnhfipmu^ or kdr§hika, 

16 parat ( -« 1 purarn of shells) v 1 bhenM of rilrer. 

16 hh$rmM — 1 nttSte ofsiher. 

It may be inferred that one shell is wslned at 1 raktikd of oop^ : one ponm of shells 
at 1 jMRM of copper; and 64 pmuu at one foMta of silTer, wnich is equal in weight 
to one pa/nm of cop|^. And it seems remarkable that the comparatiTe Talue of 
aUrer, ooppm, and sndls, is nearly the.same at this Ume (1700) ** as it was in the 
days of BunirchaBf t., 01, ] 

1 {Though, in some instaiioes,it would almost seem as if it had been designed to 
produce s onide derice on the conTex surfeoe, ai is common in many of the Greek 
examples.] 
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The symbol mthin the square has the appearance of a rude 
quatrefoil. These coins are, as far as I know, unpublished: I 
have never met with any in the entire course of my own some- 
what comprehensive search after local antiquities, nor am I 
aware from what section of the country the examples I quote 
were obtained ; they now form part of the late Lord Auckland’s 
collection in the British Museum. They are composed of silver 
considerably alloyed, and weigh from thirty-five up to forty-one 
grains. 

The other silver varieties of early date seem to be sufficiently 
illustrated by Prinsep’s text, so, without further interruption, 
I resume the sequel of his observations. '] 

From the above original seem to have descended two 
distinct families, of which one was produced by the 
hammer and die, the other by casting in a mould. Of 
the latter — easily recognizable by the depth of relief; the 
projecting keel on the margin, shewing where the 
moulds were united ; and the greater corrosion due to 
the softness of the cast metal ; — ^we have various groups 
and sub-divisions, but most of them agree in bearing the 
Chaitya for their obverse ; sometimes — as in figs. 84, 35, 
36^ 37 — ^\nth the addition of two smaller symbols, like 
the sign of Taurus reversed. 

On the reverse, we have frequeptly a dog with a 
collar (and bell?) guarding a sword or ‘fiag-staff of 
victory,' (jaya-dhwtya’i) figs. 20, 21, 84, 36, 36. At 
other times an elephant (fig. 39) ; a bull (87), or the 
sacred-tree (15, 88) ; and, in rarer cases, the device on 

1 [I take tbii opportanitj of referring to certain punch-marked goldcoinain 
Priniro*i Collection m the Bntirii Museum. These seem to be of a fer more modem 
date tW the specimens of the silyer series: they are impressed with punch dies, 
bearing devices of a more recent character and execution, ana usually diq>iay a super- 
strii^ lege^ consisting of four characters only partially intelligible. Tae locmity 
of their dimovery is not noted; the weights of the feur specimens are as foUow: 

dS'O, 58-3, and 68*8.] 
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both sides is changed, as in 40, 41. Figs. 18, 42, and 
48, (in the latter of which the elephant might easily be 
mistaken for a Deya>nagari letter,) are of the cast 
species ; to which also belongs the multi-symboUc coin, 
fig. 18 of the last plate, and its fellows of former plates.' 
The leaden coin, 49, is also cast, but it is probably a 
forgery firom some copper ori^nal. 

[ Farther examples and varieties of the general series of oast 
coins have since* come to light, to whidi I refer here merely to 
exemplify how diversified both the types and fabric of these 
eaily jneces were, and the time that, in consequence, must 
reasonably be conceded to have elapsed between the commence- 
ment and the termination of this system of coinage. We have 
no sufficient data for separating the locality of their issue from 
the ordinary field of the collateral mintage of dio-struck coins ; 
for, as far as can be inferred from the sites of discovery, they 
would almost appear to have been parallel improvements upon 
the primitive pimeh-marked weights of metal : that they pro- 
gressed in their own independent development, may however be 
admitted, from the advanced character of the outward form, and 
the superior treatment of the devices, of the later specimens. 

As might be expected, they altogether fail to afibrd any 
proximate solution of the intentional standard under which they 
were put forth, as the weights vary to a marked degree, Well- 
preserved examples of No. 37, now in the British Museum, 
range from 49 to* 64, 66, and 68 grains, while specimens of 
No. 34 vary from 64 to 74 grains, 

I do not propose at present to enter into any minutus 
in illustration of the varioua dasses of cast coins, but I would 
refer to a somewhat curious division of the manufiusture, in the 
diape of coins cast in oqsper or bronze, with the one side left 
altogether blank. I infer that Nos. 30, 31, pL xv., * Ariana 
Antiqua,' are of this description, though Prof. Wilson does not 
notice the method of finrmation. 
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However, I have a coin of Mr. Bayley’s now before me, 
which leaves little doubt as to the process employed for its pro- 
duction. These pieces are further interesting, though perplex- 
ing, in the fact that, though so crude and normal in their fabric, 
they exhibit legends, in the old L&t character, of excellent 
execution and some pretension. The piece under reference bears 
the letters or with the ‘Taiirns’ symbol 

below and a cirde with a dot in the centre above the writing. 
I myself have a coin of this class, the legend of which responds, 
though unsati&otorily to the modem Sanscrit letters 

Of the second branch, or die-struck coins, we have 
also several sub-divisions : I. The peculiar bronze-metal 
( Ayodhya ?J coins of Behat in the last plate; to which 
belongs 44, with the ‘ tree ’ symbol, and a sitting dog on 
the obverse. II. A group, (figs. 45, 46, 47, \Bamiada1md\ ) 
having a horse on one side, similar to Lieut. ConoUy’s 
coin 1, pi. XXV. [vii.] of vol. iii. III. The ‘ stag ’ and 
Chaitya coin, (figs. 16, 48; also, figs. 1, 2, and 6, of 
pi. xviii., and fig. 4, of pi. xxv. [vii.] vol. iii.): and, IV. 
Those square rude coins, first pointed out by Masson, 
having w elephant on one side, and a lion (dog) on the 
other, with the charaoteristio Chaitya symbol: figs. 60 
and 51 of this kind, are fix)m the Ventura collection. 

Upon most of the latter, or die-strudk, spedes are 
portions of inscriptions in the Lat character, as was first 
clearly determined fix)m lieut. Conolly’s coin [vii fig. 1]. 
The letters, so well defined on that type-coin, may be 
read Pifitsiv, vidahevasa ; the second in the 

list there given was converted into imnBf ; the third 
into butsuoh renderings,having nothing, beyond 

their being real Sanskrit words, to recommend them, are 
hardly admissible. In the same manner, nothing can be 
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made of the oomhinatioii patama dasata of fig. 45 ; 
pasaha of 46 ; or raimhata of 47 : the last coin is curious, 
from having an alligator or lizard symbol, similar to the 
sign on the porcelain ring from Eehat (fig. i.) 

In explanation of the absence of any of the titles of 
sovereignty in these legends, the quotation already cited 
from M. Csoma’s Analysis of the ‘Dulva ’ may be again 
brought forward — ^that under the symbols of the ‘ circle, 
deer,’ otc. the name of the founder of the vikara should 
be inscribed; — indeed the whole of the above passage is 
singularly applicable to this group of coins ; and, in con* 
junction with other evidence, suggests the idea that the 
Buddhist coinage was struck in the monasteries of the 
priesthood, where the learning, skill, and riches of the 
country would naturally follow their attainment of 
infiuenco and ascendancy over princes and people. The 
same argument may account for the imitation of Bactrian 
or Indo-Soy thio devices in the later coins of the series ; 
since it is well known that Buddhism pretailed through 
these countries also, and a constant inter-oommunication 
must have been consequently kept up. How far the 
antiquity of the first Buddhist groups of coins may have 
approached the epoch of Buddha (644 b.c.) it is difficult 
to determine, but their assimilation to the Indo-Soythio 
coins must have been posterior to the breaking up of the 
genuine Bactrian dynasty, perhaps about the commence- 
ment of the Cihristian era. 

[In regard to Prinsep’s ‘ second branch,’ or die-struck coins, 
I have also a few observations to offer, as the distinct stages of im- 
pulsive progress seem to be snsoqttible of more accurate dassifi- 
oation and sqMtration than they have previoudy'been subjected 
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to. It is clear that, in this instance, the practical adaptation of 
a conventiond coinage arose oiit of the introductory definition of 
fixed weights of metal as the ordinary representatives of value ; 
and the early punch-marked pieces of silver and copper authen- 
tically exemplify the transitional phase thus far advanced beyond 
the primitive system of barter. Whether the consecutive sym- 
bols impressed upon their surfaces convey the insignia of dif- 
ferent dynasties, or purport to be no more than the trial counter- 
stamps of subsequent weighments — ^for the renewed legalization 
of the pieces either in other kingdoms or during the reigns of 
succeeding potentates — ^we need not stop to determine ; but it is 
manifest that, with a people so advanced in civilization as the 
Hindus of olden time, the division of recognised weights of silver 
and copper of convenient amount, efPectually constituted an in- 
troductory circulating medium ; and the fact of these measures 
of value being stiU referred to as weights, and not as definitive 
coins, perhaps simply establishes the consistency of the written 
law' with the material evidences those who lived under it have 
left behind them. 

The copper and bronze coins illustrate more completely 
than their less common associates of the superior metal the 
successive rudiments of mechanical development. Their earliest 
examples diverge but slightly from the original crude model ; 

1 [The followiitf ducoimected extracts from Mann indicate pretty clearly that, 
even u there were auolntdy no determinate eoini^, there were, at least, ready means 
of liquidating both large and small amounts. Gol^ it must be rememben^d, i^ to this 
day, receiTable, in HindOstftn proper, by weip;ht alone Chap. Tiii. Para. 131 : ‘Those 
names of copper, silYor, and gold weights, which are commonly used among men, for the 
purpose of worldly business, 1 will now commhensiyely explain.* The text thein goes 
on to enumerate the wdghts quoted from Colebrooke, page 211. Para. 138: ‘Now 
260 jnnuu are declared to be the first or lowest amercement, 600 the mean, and 1000 
the highest’ Para. 212: ‘ Should money or goods-be given,* etc. Para. 213 : ‘ If the 
* money be delivered,* etc. Para. 318 : ‘ He ^o steals the rope or the wateinot firam u 
wdl, and he who breaks down a dstern. shall be fined a mbsha of gold.* Para. 380 : 
, . . ‘ The fine shall be 6 racticas di gold or silver.* Para. 402 : ‘Let the King 
make a regulation for market prices.* rara. 403 : ‘ Let all weights and measures be 
wdl ascertained by him, and once in six months let him re-examine them.* Para. 
404: ‘The toll at afeny isl jptma for an empty cart, ( a pana for a man with a loa^ 
i jNMo fiff a beast used m agncultnre, or for a woman, and |of apoiMi for ah unloaded 
man.* Para. 404: ‘The Xing should order each man of the mercantile class to 
piaotiee trade, or money lending,* etc.— Sir W. Jones : ‘ Institutes of Hindfi Law ; or, 
the Ordinanoes of Menu,* Works, vol, iiil 
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for though the one die continues to shew a gradual improve- 
ment upon the ancient contremarques, the lower surface of 
the coin is still left blank.^ Next we perceive the incipient 
indication of a reverse, arising, possibly, out of the necessity 
for a sort of catch on the smooth anvil which hitherto appears 
to have been employed. This innovation also may bo detected 
in its various scales of elaboration, from the rough intaglio 
needed to fix the planchct, up to the nearly complete device 
of Nos. 46, 46 : or otherwise, as in the case of many of the 
Behat coins, the object in view may be seen to liave been more 
simply attained by the convex surface given to the reverse of 
the piece. I do not propose to follow out this subject more at 
large : it is suificient to say, that for this section of Hindustdn 
its own metallic records efficiently prove the self-instruction 
of its inhabitants ; and the several steps in invention which led 
to the final production of the excellent silver coins of Amogha. 

To the evidence derived from manipulative indications 
may be added those of the designs and treatment of the 
die-devices, which in like degree evince independent thought. 
The Indian figures follow the ideal models of their own land, 
and bear no trace of the conventionalities of Greek art. The 
devices, though at times rising far above mediocrity, affiset only 
local associations, and are as free from' all symptom of imitation 
of the favourite subjects of the Greek mint-masters as their 
details are deficient in the boldness and freedom of the classic 
dies. On the other hand, the re-productive process can be 
traced in all its degradations at a subsequent period — ^when the 
indigenous races came to supersede the sovereignty of the 
Bactrian-Greeks ; and the contrast shews how very different was 
the action of the downward course, among the same people, in 
copying foreign prototypes — ^in opposition to the free develop- 
ment of their own accepted models. In illustration of this, I have 
only to refer to the Satrap coins previoudy noticed as imitated 

i [ Gains found on the Jamnh— ha?ing a stag devioo and the legend Kmixtata, 
—with their modifloations, etc.] 
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fimn the hemidrachinas of Strato ; ' to the Minerra Promachoe 
on the Saur&shtran coins ; * or to the profile on the Ghipta silver 
mon^.* 

Nos. 50, 51, pL zx., and their cognate series pertaining 
to a more westerly division of the country, are peculiarly 
instructive in their approximation to the standard type of the 
copper coins of Agathocles and Pantaleon (pi. xxvii., figs. 6, 
7, 8, 9). Prinsep has elsewhere remarked upon this assimi- 
latidn, which, however. Prof. Wilson seems somewhat inclined 
to disavow, when he observes, ‘They are both rude lumps 
of copper, it is true, but they have nothing else in common ; 
and the style of the Greek coins, however barbarous, is 
very superior to these Buddhist coins.’ Whatever the merit 
of the execution, there remains the more important ques- 
tion whether these so-entitled ‘Buddhist coins’ are imitations 
of the Greek mintages, or whether the Gre^ money of 
analogous type represents an improvement upon the indi- 
genous curremy. I myself should cOTtainly lean towards the 
latter deduction. I find an example* of the earliest form of 
oblong sections of copper, impressed with the stamp of an 
dephant, of a character similar to the ordinary reverse of the 
Buddhist coins, associated witii the ‘ Taurus’ ymbbl so firequ^t 
on the Eastern series. Next I would refer to the limited and 
imperfect mechanical execution of the Buddhist coins ; in that 
th^ indicate a compromise diort of a perfect coin, having the 
upper &ce strudr inwards with a square die of less superficial 
extent the ordinary surfiuse of the pieo^ which punch is 
seemingly driven home, with a view to communicate through the 
metallic texture, a certain degree of convex jurotrusion, which 
has the effect of filling in the cavities of the device <m the 
reverse, the die for which, as has been previously shewn in other 

> [ ‘Jour. Ai. 8oo. Bang.’, viL of 1804.] 

« [FLxxfii.,ilg.8,9.] 

* [FL ir., Hg. 80, and ^ zzi4L, Hgi. 10, 11, 13.] 

* {Brittdi Moiaiiin, waight, 40 git.] 
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ipeounens, partakes more of the nature of an anvil, with an 
intaglio engraved upon its surface, than that of a second die, 
in the usual accq>tation of the term. The Bactrian-Greek 
coins, on the other hand, though nearly assimilating in many of 
their details,' take higher ground in the scale of art, not only in 
technic merit, hut more definitively ; inasmuch as their obverse 
and reverse dies, if not uniform and exactly opposed on the two 
surfiices, are of broader ei^Mmse in proportion to the size of the 
metal to be impressed, and they are eqiudly raised in the 
gradations of the ordinary advance of coinage, in exhibiting 
legends, the vernacular transcript of which, at least, there would 
have been no difficulty in the local mint-masters imitating, had 
the indigenous coins been derivatives from the Greek stock. 

In brief, the simple rule for the test of all these questions 
would he that, while there may well he retrogression in artistic 
execution, there will seldom he oblivion of mechanical adap- 
tations when once commimicated. 

Another argument of no inconsiderable weight against the 
priority of the Greek examples of these associate mintages is, 
that the adoption of the square form of piece was opposed to the 
home practice of the western nations, while it was a natural 
sequence ih the order of local coinaged. 

I have quoted the opinions of Bumouf and Wilson d-propo» 
to Piinsep’s first enquiry as to the derivation of the art of coin- 
ing among the people of India (p. 53), but I have reserved any 
observations of my own on the sulject, till I could illustrate 
their tenor in direct connexion with the figured exemplars whose 
&hrio and execution should vindicate my deductions. 

Prof. Wilsoh, it will he seen, hesitates to admit the origi- 
nalily or independence of the local devekqnnent of this art, 
though, as I have before hiiited, he might wdl have affi>rded to 
express a more authoritative judgment in ffivour of the inventive 

\ [Th. wdAti of the two ehsiM urimikt. doidy,— torn good .pwiinMi. of tlie 
‘diriuat* nid'fini' eoinifaitli. Britiih KoMam irach temdlv, 181, lei, 191^ 
•ad Ml gniu. Tw» imdaiMg.d wiat of Agaihodis gm 188 aad 194 gn.] 
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dainiB of tiie race vhoee literature he has contributed bo largely 
to make known to the European world of modem days t I, for' 
my part, have no reserve in conceding to the early inhabitants of 
Hinddst4n a creative and improving &culty, such as sufficed to 
produce, without any apparent foreign aid, such specimens of 
mint workmandiip as may fidrly be designated complete coins. 

The diades and gradations of this progress towards the 
mechanism of what we imderstand by coined money, may he 
exemplified in the collateral efforts of invention the different 
series dicplay, each in its own order and degree. Had India 
waited for Greek art to teach it how to fabricate mon^, India’s 
exhumed produce ehould have betrayed to us nothing diort of 
coins of full die>Btruok maturity. As I have before remarked, 
to whatever point artistio execution might chance to advance^ 
the country so instructed was not likely to have degenerated 
to the more crude and imperfect processes of undeveloped 
science. Once learnt, .the combination of the two dies was but 
little more difficult than the applicatioii of one ; and certainly 
its simplicity and effectiveness would recommend it ihr beyond 
the troublesome and unsatisfimtory process of a separate casting 
for each individual piece, or any other of the initial effbrts 
towards the production of mon^, eventually so &r perfected 
in tttu, that modem civilization, rests content with pieces but 
little improved upon the form thus early adopted. 

Having disposed so far of the internal .evidence bearing on 
the origin and developinent of these early oOinageB, it is needful 
to examine to what extent the literature «f the country con- 
tributes material for the determination of the epoch of the initial 
phase of mmiey. The solution of this question unfor- 

tunately depends upon the due definition of a second problem : 
that is, the age of the work from which we draw the scant 



Prof. 'Wilson* is of opinion that the Laws of Manu, though 

t 

^ [I amwz loiDeremBilnwitli which Prof, Wilioii has fiwored me, in i^t to .my 
query u to the dele of Mann: **Sir William Jonei^ eitimate of the date of Manu, 
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dufigored interpolations, and only cast into their present 
form in about 200 B.a — are still entitled to date many ai).thentic 
portions of their text from 800 B.a The passages rdating to 
mon^ and fines in the eighth and ninth books,* though incon- 
sistently contrasted in the translation, sufficiently accord in the 
original version, where any absolute equivalent for the term 
< money’ is altogether wanting. If it be permissible, therefore, 
to accept these passages as veritable portions of the original, 
we may infer, that, at or about 800 b.c., the Hindds were 
already in possession of such a scheme of ^change as re- 
cognised the use of fixed and determinate weights of metal, 
not enly as general equivalents and measures of value; but 
further, that the t^tem had already advanced so &r as to 
adopt small and convenient sections of metal into the category 
of current money ; and that the punch-marked pieces of the 
Plates may be taken to exemplify the first germs of improved 
commeroial and fiscal aptitude, expressed by the transitional 
movement from normal weights to absolute corns.' 

I conclude these digressions from the original text of my 


eight oentoties before Chrii^ ii based upon a yetj ftndM and inconoluslYe analogy, 
and not ehtitled to any weight whateyer. In the Laws of Mann are a com- 
the laws of ye^ different ara; many are word for word the same as the 
Bidiis. There are yarious unquestionable prooft of 


Sutras of some of the olmt ! 
high antiquity the people of Bengal, Orissa, and the Draviras of the South were 
not Hindus when one passage was written ; and Caldwell placesDrayifa dyilisation 
through the Brfthmans siz or seyen oenturies befbre Christ there is no mention of, 
or allusion to^ Siya or Kridina, which blaoes the work be^ the ‘Mahftbhftiat’;— 
there is eyidnit fioniliarity with the Vedas, persons and legends being alluded to 
not fbund anywhere else. All such passages 1 could consent to consider at least as 
did as 800 B.O. On the otiier hand, there are mu^ references to the merit of 
Akmid *non-injuiy of animal life,’ ana these are proMbly later than Buddhism— 
and there is mention of the Chinas, a name that Sinologaea say is not older than 
two centuries before Christ; but this may be ah interpolation. Howeyer, I diould 
think the work may hayebeen put together about that time, although yery much of 
it is agreat deal oloer.**] 

« JTaras. 120, 140, 161, 169, 160^ 169, 212, 218, 216, 220, 284, 298 (807?), 819, 
880.ff61,892{898,a^nw899.] » 

* [ I abstau from deimiByely quoting the following passManunm my proofr of the 
ezistence of coined mon^ in India prim to the adyent of the GreeE^ as I am aware 
tranaiaticw rendk jcpilifima ^ iMsnadi,* 

y., 418; 
Finth4on 
imrrfimtlkaf cTxsa 


that,thc^h 
yet other authorities 
T^lwalTa ‘History 
litttaiiV).— At 8« 
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autiior by the exhibition of a wood-out of an entirdy new apecies 
of coin diecovered in the Hun&laya mountains near ALnorah, and 
forwarded by the finder, with two others of nearly similar device, 
to the late Sir H. M. EUiot. 


(No. 2.) 



The coin rq>resented in the cut will be seen to bear the 
Buddhist emblems of the Stag and Bo-Tree, associated with the 
legend Siva-datasa — a second q>ecimen having the 

central device figured dider IN^o. 2 ; bears similarly the Stag and 
Bo-tree insignia on its margin; accompanied with the letters 
• • The imperfectly developed reverses of these coini^ 
the produce, like others previously described, of an engraved 
anvil, also bear Buddhist devices.] 

INDO-SCTTHIC COINS (RESUMED). 

' (pi. ziL) 

HAving disposed, to the best of our knowledge, of the 
earliest Sindd coins, we must now return to the Indo- 
St^thio series, for the purpose of conducting the reader 
through the promised . line of connection into the second 
great field of Hindfi imitation. 

Enough has been said on former occasions of the 
two principal fiunilies of this type, the Eadphises and the 

t TOS fr *9 XwM/mm) ai rt v£\u atrf Mytmu 

wfoHrftiin, Ml .1 .krilN r.9 XSmSov ri rt luik rt>» 

lurk tfAr Sywvtt msivm.— A niu, bo^ ti. and zrL, mL iiait. 17S7.] 

• ValeiiiiM lagendiiaieoigieitlM^l^ilina. 
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Kanerkos groups; but with a view of systematizing a 
little the iuformatiou already obtained ; and, at the same 
time, of introducing a few new and very beautiful coins 
lately added to our list, I have collected in the present 
plate the principid varieties of the Eanerkos Mithraics, 
subsequent to the adoption of the vernacular titles of 
roo and rao nano rao. 

With the most common obverse of the Indo-Scytliio 
family — a rdj& clad in the Tartar coat, and inscribed 
PAo KANHFKi (fig. 3) — I httve tmced on the copper coins, as 
well as on the gold ones, the following series of reverses, 
NANO (for nanaia)^ nanao, mao, miopo, mitpo, hiopo, mipa, abpo, 
OKPo. and a word not very clearly made out on fig. 8, 
OAAo. Of those the explanations have been already at- 
tempted (pp. 126, etc.) : mithro, mtro^ miro ' are but varieties 
of mitkraf ‘ the Sun,’ whose effigy on the genuine Greek 
coins of Ehnerkos is plainly entitled haioz. I have con- 
jectured okro to be intended for arka^ the Sanskrit name 
of the ‘ Sun ; ’ and his four-armed effigy in fig. 7, — more 
bcautiiully developed on the gold coin fig. 1, an unique 
obtained by Ear&mat ’Alf at K4bul,— confirms this 
opinion. Athro has been before stated to be the Zend 
word for the igneous essence of the Sun ; and, accordingly, 
we find a flame depicted on the shoulders of the figures 
bearing this epithet, in fig. 6 and in fig. 2,* a very 
pretty little gpld coin, for which I am also indebted to 
Kordmat ’Ali. NeoMia^ remaining feminine in nana of 

> Lient Ounningliaiii hu added thb variety from a fine gold coin. 

* [As notices regarding ancient ednagea are rare and infreqnent in the SanArit 
anihors, I avail myself of this opportunity of extracting an interesting note of Ftof. 
Wilson’s, d-imgiM to these Kanerki pieces Although not connected the 
history of Kanerid or his innovations, it seems not unlikely that the nse of the term 
atom on his coins may serve to dnddate some points in the history of Ssnskrit 
litentnie. We find, for exam^ in tho play called ‘Urieh-^hskati,’ iri« Fr&kiit 

15 
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fig. 4, has been ifiiewn to be the Persian Diana, or the 
Moon: — and, in strict accordance with the Brfihmanical 
mythology, this deity is made masculine in nanao and 
MAO — ^the (* lmu8 *) of the Hindds — and on his 

effigy in fig. 9, (as in former drawings in vol. iii.,) the 
horns of the moon are seen to project from behind his 
Moulders. 

The same devices in every respect are continued upon 
several succeeding coins of the rao nano rao series. The 
chief varieties of the obverse of these are given in figs. 
2, and 9 to 14. The order in which they should be 
placed is necessarily doubtful; but, judging from the 
Cjpmparative perfection of the Grecian letters, the * couch* 
lounger,’ fig. 9, and the ‘ elephant-rider,’ fig. 10, should 
have precedence over the rest. 

Fig. 9, from the Yentura collection, is a yeiy perfect i^ecimen of 
the * couch lounger.’ He has a * glory ’ extended around his body, as 
well as his head, and his titles, rao nano rao and korano, are distinct; 
but the name is unfortunately missing, no more than 00 'being yisible. 

In fig, 10 we are not more fortimate, but from the succession of 


paMMi 

iignifTa 


j and alao in the Sanakrit text of the 'Mitakihara,’ the word NdnAha used to 
/ a coin.* No aatufactory etymoloey of this word can be offered, and it is, in 
all likelihood, not Sanskrit. It is possibly, therefore, derired from the Ifdnd of the 
coins of Eanerki or his snooessors^ from which Ndndka would be regularly formed. 
The commentator on the pky describes a Kdtidka as a coin hayiim upon it the ffgure 
of Sirs; a description sufluuently warranted by the coins of this period. lAhis 
oiiffin of the word DC accurately coidectured, the age of Tajnawalkya's legal dicta, 
ana that of the < Mrioh-cihakati,’ must be subaequent to tne ssra of Eanerki ; and 
whaterer that may be, they will be of a less remote period than the age which 
popular bdief assigns to them.**— -drtaiis JUMqua^ p. 8o4.] 


• [‘‘Aslidrw. ^ThufiloherofbrdU pieces,* Act l,s.l. 

The comment calls NiMha <a coin with the mark. of Sira.* The 

text of the * Hitakshara* directs titaHhe fUvricators of frlse coins shall be punished, 
alsotheassayerwhoeiTesafldse?aluation. ^ThelUsider of wdghts, copper grants, 
measures, and also of the ud, again, < the asaayer of 

tiiat whm is genuiae a forgery, or fiidls to £tect a counterfeit, is to be punished in 
the higbeBt degree ^Hitakshara:* Vyaoohdro^ p. 80. llie commentator eiidently 
considets the Ifdndka to be either a gold or silTer coin, as he explains its being 
felse or forged IR to signify either its bearing an impression different from tbfi 
kgallj efani^ cr ita bemg adulterated with copper and the like."} 
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0 % we may guess the word to be oohmo or oohpki names already 
known on the gold coins. Some of the Manikyala ‘ elephant ’ coins 
had the name KEN pano. This family is extremely numerous, and is 
procurable among the old pice of every bazdr in Upper India. 

The names on the last series, figs. 11 to 14 are illegible; but the 
letters are stiU Greek. The first three specimens are selected from a 
number in Col. Stacy’s cabinet, to exhibit the vancties of the sitting 
posture, and its gradual transition to the squat position of the Hindus. 
Tod has supposed the figure in a coin similar to fig. 11 to bo Parthian ; 
but what he there took for a bow, was evidently the ornamental contour 
of the back of the prince’s ^ throne ’ or ainhdsan. Pig. 14 is from a 
coin in Col. Smith’s j^ssession. 

In fig. IS of this plate, drawn from a plaister cast of a bronze 
embossed chi^da or badge, in the Ventura collection, we may conceive 
the full device of the ‘ elephant ’ obverse to be developed. The faulty 
proportion of the rider still prevails : the fiowing fillets to the head- 
dress ; the aiMu to guide the animal ; the ' glory ’ round the face„ are 
visible in both ; but the name is wanting. 

Of figs. 16 and 17 — the former from Col. Stacy’s, the latter from 
Col. Smith’s cabinet— I have already noticed a less perfect specimen 
while descanting on the earliest Hindu coins. The general style of the 
figures on both frees so strongly resembles that of the Konerkos coins, 
that I feel disposed to look upon them as imitations. The legend has 
a fourth letter very distinct, besides some less distinct on the left hand 
yodhljfah . . tyaya. 


INDO-SCYTHIC AND HINDU LINK-COINS. 

(pi. xxii.) 

It is worthy of remark^ that none of the Kanerkos 
coins have a Fehlvi legend ; although the collateral series 
of Eadphises, which possesses so many attributes in com- 
mon with them, invariably has this accompaniment. 
Considering that all the Bactrian family have the same, 
it would perhaps be better to place Eadphises as the last 
of the Fehlvi series, immediately before Eanerkos,^ and 
he will thus follow most conveniently the Kadaphes 

1 They must hare been nearly oontemporaneoui. Lieut. Cunningham tdlf me, 
he has just obtained 168 Eanerki and Eaaphuee copper coins, which were dug im in 
a village near Ben&ree. The proportions of each type were as follows : ESlpusee 
and 'bull,' 12; Eanerki, 60; ^elephant-rider,’ 48; running or dancing figure on 
rever^ 13; ' couch-loungBr,* 13; cross-leg|^ 6 ; squatted figure. 8 ; and undis- 
tinguisnable, 4. In the oollMtioni ftopi the Fanj4l]^ the ill-ezeouted deaoendants of 
the ' bull ’ xeverse predominate. 
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ehoranoi described in my last pap^. Indeed, as the 
word Kadpkim never occurs except in conjunction with 
some other name, as oohmo, or ookmo, it may be read as 
a patronymic appellation of the femily — ‘ the descendants 
of Ehdaphes.’ 

Of tile gold coins of Eadphises, two varieties only 
were hitherto known to us. By singular good fortune. 
Col. Smith has met with a third, and with duplicates of 
the former two, in the common biz&r of Ben&res I His 
agmit purchased the three which are engraved at the 
top of pi. xxii. from a sarrdf, who said they were sold to 
him two years ago by a Mar&thi pilgrim to the Holy 
City, in whose family they must doubtless have been 
hoarded for many centuries, for their character precludes 
any suspicion of their genuineness. Of fig. 2, I have 
since found a duplicate in Ear&mat ’All’s last deqiatch to 
myself: fig. 3 is a duplicate of the one Dr. Martin’ 


> The May number of the * Asiatio Journal’ contains an announcement of the safe 
arriTd of this coin and of the collector himsdf, in Italy. Col. Tod, on his trayels, 
happily found and translated the following notice from tne * Bulletin ’ of the Arch- 
ttlomal Society of Borne, which our readm will read with aTifity, although in tact 
it adds nothing newtoonrinfonnation:— “Dr. Honigberger has returned from a Toy- 
age in the east, laden with an abundant antiquarian harrest of most important medals. 
Among the more remarkable are a lam one of Demetrius: another, yery beautiAiL 
and in fine preservation, of Euthydemus; and a thixo, extremely perfect, of 
Hormusdas ofthe Sassanian dynasty: all three, it would appea^ hitherto unknown 
finddiUBj, But what seems to us to merit still more considmtion, is a similar 
monumenti with the name of a king Kadflse written in Greek characters. Dr. 
Honigberg^ discovered it in t}ie vidnity of Kkbul ; where, in a small wooden-case, 
amongst a quantity of ashes imd earth, he found a little nlver-box containing the 
above-mentioned coin, together with a Uaddah (or daik-oolonred) Nerastra (stone in 
the form of an egg), with some small bones, apparently those of a diild. upon the 
medal is the bust of an aged mai^ of no very noUe expression, bald-headed, in a 
nmple garb, and holding in his ^ht hand an implement reaembliiig a hammer. 
Around It is a very distinct inscription, in Gfreek characters, KAAfriSEO BASIASTC ; 
and, less widl preserved, other charaoters resembling MO. (OOMMO.) On the 
reverse is a naked youth, on.whose head are traces of a turban or cap^ (Isrviille,) and 
an inscription in Persian characters of the andent Pchlvi /iwiwtim JRn^sisnj 
eiiffes JMMJ. Honigberger states, that he has other medals of this same kum, 
hitherto unknown to hutory and numismatics. Another medal in gold, which tGs 
same trateller lefb%ith an amateur of antiquities at St. Fetersboigh, diews the 
entire figure of a similar king, armed from need to fbot ; and in ue inseription. 
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extracted from the Jal&l&b&d tope, depicted in Masson’s 
pi. xiu., Yol. m. 

Fig. 1 is as yet unique, and is of partioular interest from the 
style of the obvene. The king is here seen in a Grecian or Eoman 
war-chariot, drawn by two hor^ and driven by an amriga of dim- 
nutive proportions. Ae execution is very perfect, with the exception 
of the exag^ration of the principal figim. The inscription is quite 
perfect, BACiAETO OOHMO KAAOiOHO, and, on the reverse is a long 
msoription in Fehlvf, which 1 cannot attempt to interpret, but the 
commencement seems to be fndldkio JcoAU^m^ . . . The symbols are 
the same as usual, and the perfect preservation of this beautiful coin 
enables us to note the flames playing on the shoulders of the monarch, 
similar to those on the effigy of Athro in the last plate, and to those on 
the image of Buddha, dug up by Dr. Gerard at K&bul, (see pi. xxvi. 
[viii.] vol. iii.) The next two flgures (4, 5,) of the present plate 
remove the difficulty I have hitherto felt in determining the meaning 
of the * bull ’ reverse. They are both gold coins of the Ventura collec- 
tion; on the obverse, the titles rao nano rao and korano are visible ; 
and in the area of fig. 4, what appears to be the Sandrrit syllable, it ; 
onW we know that the Sanskrit of that ancient period was of a 
different form. But the reverse of these is what we should particularly 
notice, because the word OKPO (in one coin written downwards, in 
the other upwards,) marks the ^buU’ and his priest as dedi- 
cated to the Solar worship, and not to the Siva of the Brahmanical 
creed. 

The next gold coin, No. 6, requises no particular notice, nor does 
flg. 8 , on wUch the simple title pao seems to designate a young 
prince; but the three following, also of Gen. Ventura’s superb collection, 
must arrest us for a moment. 

The name on the obverse of these is ohpki, the same as on the 
Uaniky&la small gold goins : on the reverse, fig. 7 shews us the two 
radical emblems, Nanaia and Ohro^ united on Qie same coin, with the 
four-pronged sjrmbol between them, and a mysterious triangle above. 
This little coin is unique. The next, fig. 9, is equally curious, though 
others in coppw have been met with hj Col. Stacy. The epigraphe 
borne by these is Anaoxpo.which I suppose to mean * the great Sun; ’ 
arda ot - arta in Ardeshir and Artaxorxei, having that acceptation. On 
&e copper coins, the word appears corrupted to OPO okpo and this 
is probably the epigraphe of the dancing figure in pi. xxi. 

In fig. 10, tfaie name of the Moon, mao, and the lunar crescent, are 
satisfactory and conclusive as to that ^ing the correct reading. 

And now we come at last to the main object to which 


which is well preceded, the Greek characters B and A are Icriblc. On the reverse 
is a man, dothed, with a homed animal before him. The epitaph on this is like- 
wise in the ancient Pehlvi character. 
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this essay was directed, namely, to disoorer the protolype 
of the Eanauj coins in those of Lido-Scythio fobrio. 

The great majority of what are called the Eanauj 
gold coins have, on the obverse, a prince standing 
precisdy in the attitude of Eadphises and Eanerkos. 
The dress alone betrays a slight variation, being, in some 
instances, almost the coat and trowsers of the present 
day. On the reverse is a female seated, — sometimes, on a 
oouoh, more ii»quently, in the native &shion, — holding in 
her left hand a cornucopia, in her right a j^a or * noose.’ 
This class of coin has long been known. A brass pot, 
containing, it is said, two hundred of them, was aod- 
dentally discovered by the. wearing away of the east bank 
of the river Hugli, ten miles above Calcutta, some yean 
ago. Twenty-four were presented to the British Museum, 
an equal number to Dr. Hunter, and a portion to the 
ladia House; the remainder were duqiersed among 
private collectors. It was from one of these that 
Wilson’s Ho. 13 was drawn; and the same store 
fhmidi^ the figures in Harsden’s plate. The lattmr 
author in his ‘Humismata Orientalia,’ (ii., 726,) has the 
following passage, which wiU serve excellently wdl as a 
text to the present section of our essay : 

< Some learned antiquariea fliink disoover in fheae the 
eridences of a Greek origin; bat on this point I do not see enoaj^ to 
joat^ an opinion, and ahdl refrain flxnn coqectare ; cberiabing the 
that fbtaie diacoveriee of Indian medala may thmv a li|^t i^on 
the rabjeot, whiish is in itself of the higest intereat.’ 

To this challenge we have now the good fintune to 
be able to respond most satis&ctorily : 

In flga. 11 and 12 (Yentara collection), we find precisely the 
obrerae and rcTme above deactibed, witii the maigittal legend in 
Greek, nu mm rea . . Itarmu, and tiie auperaddition m mnm incident 
rode in the position afterwarda oocnpied by legibie Sandait 
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names and tito. To set the comparison in fhe clearest lights the two 
lowest coins in the page haye been inserted, fig. 16 from Qmi. Yentnra’s, 
fig. 17 from Cdl. Smithy cabinet to diew the identity of the two 
cl assesR ^ The description of them in detail bdongs to flie next plate, 
where, instead of deteiioratmg, they will be found to improve, while 
they become Indianised. An opposite effect is, however, (mservable in 
a second branch derived from the same stodk, which it is difficult to 
account for, unless by supposing a divided realm, one portion fiourishing 
and patroninng the arts, while the other maintained nought but the 
diadow of its pristine glory and ancestry. This declining gradation 
is exemplified in 14 (Ventura); 13 (Stacy); and 16 (Earamat ’All); 
wheroin at last it is barely possible to trm the semblance of the 
sacrificing r4ja on the obverse, or of the female on the reverse: 
although, fr<m the insensible gradations in a multitude of specimens, 
such are undoubtedly the figures. Fig. 16 is a very common coin in 
silver and copper : one was extracted Scorn the ManikyUa tope, and 
was than supposed to bear the representation of a crab and a dagger ! 
That coin, it will be remembers, bore the obvious N&gari letters 
Many other have been since discovered with the same ; and 
it diould be remarked, that fhe form of N&garl in these differs essen- 
tially firom that of the collateral branch. 

Here then we have the Indo-aoythio paternity of the 
Eanauj coinage proved by the best evidence : and now 
we will proceed to ezaminei in detail, its Hindd off- 
spring, before entering upon the natural enquiry whether 
such a &ot is borne out by the meagre remnants of 
history and tradition that axe applicable to this obscnre 
period. 

[My readers will not have acoompanied me thus fiur without 
appreciating the difficulty I have experienced in sdecting the 
most BuitaUe position among these miscellaneous essays for the 
introduction of extraneous information, as pertinent to one or 
other of a detadied series of papers following- out any given 
section of Indian archsedlogy. In no instance has this embar- 
rassment presented itself in more force than in regard to the 
complicated articles on the Gupta coinage. 

In this case I have endeayoured to meet the olgeotion to 
scattered notes, either historical or numismatic, applioable to 
each coin in turn, by prefixing to the whole range of artidea 
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devoted to the special sabjeet^ a general assemblage 
of the data for historical illnstration; and* leaving 
Pim8q>’s text descriptive of corns and legends nn- 
touched, I have ventured as asequd upon the experi- 
ment of an entirdy new serial arrangement of the 
gold coinage of the Qnptas, which gives me the 
opportunity of supplying all the latest readings 
without the unpleasant office of oorreotion, and 
enables me to insert in the general catalogue such 
new specimens as have become available since Prinsqt 
wrote : the whole being cast into ime comnse view, 
instead (if following tbe somewhat perplexing order 
of the plates, whose distribution was. necessarily 
faulty, both in the then novdty of the sulgect and 
the irregular incoming of specimens ! 

I commence my extracts with a ccpy of Frinaq>*s 
revised translation of the Oupta inscription on the 
AUsh&b&d L4t.‘ The previous decipherment of thix 
record by Dr. Mill, (which appeared in v<>L iii. * Jour. 
As. Soc. Beng.'), had been based upon an imperfect 
&c-simile of the original. The admirable impressions 
of the writing on the column taken d! on cotton 
doth and on paper, Gapt. E. Smith, Bengal 
Engineer^ in 1837, jdaced at Ftinsqp's command 
the fiiU means of (sheddng and correcting the errors 
of the early (xpy, while his own nune mature expe- 
rience in the normal forms of these and other Sanskrit 
characters rmdered his lithographed transcript and 
transliteration more than usually trustworthy. 

The wood-cut in the margin represents the style 
and diniAnrinns of the Allahfib&d Mondith, ipon 
whose surftce this insoriptum is graven ; it may be 
necessary to note that fhe more andsnt writing on 

> [ •Jew. Am. Sot. Btag.‘, vL, 963, (1N7).] 
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this stone, and for whose exhibition.we may oonelnde the pillar 
to have been eiqtressly fiishioned, consists of a counterpart of 
the Edicts of Amka, which appear seTerally cm t}ie L&t at Dihli, 
the ro(^ of Oim&r on the western coast, ^d Dhauli in 
Cuttack — ^in addition to the transcript in the Semitic character 
on the rock at EapurdigirL 

The capital figured below does not directly belong to this 
monument, but is taken firom the original on the Gandak L&t, 
of which we have a second similar example. Hence we assume 
that a figure of a like character once crowned the Allah&b&d 
column.] 



Oiplta] Of » lAt on tho Oondiik. (From FMiuion’o 'Hnndbook.') 

Translation of thb Inscription on the AllahIbJLd Lif . 

(BegiimiEg, at the Jffth line, Erith which has reference to a preceding 

eulogistic e^thet in the genitiye case. This Terse is No. 2 in Dr. MUl’s 
translation.) 

(2). ... In the midst of pleasuraUe things, happy in body and mind; levying 
his revenue in steict conformity with the Shftstns ^ . . . 

(8). . . . Destroying unhappiness, and putting an end to those who eause it; 
greedy for eulc^gistic praise, glo^ and extended rule 

(4). . , . Whose enemies, amaied at his cavalcade and warlike armament, ask, 
Wliat manner of man is this? Among his elevated counidlors .... 

(d) . . • Whose eyes filled with the tears of affection, when, in consequence of 
hii written mandate, (f his son orwife had been re^Ndled). 

(6). . . • Having seen his former good acts, delightfol as nectar, his wife was 
much pleased. . . . 

^ Which eqjein that one-sixth of the produce of the land beloags to the king. 
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(7) . . . . Inflamed irith Tigorona wxaih againat the preaumptaona, but when 
aubmiaiiTe .... 

(8) . In battles, with hia own arm humbling continually thoae who exalt them- 
adTea .... 

(9) . Cherishing (his subjects) with an affectionate, sweet, and contented dispo- 
sition. . . • 

(10) . . . • The force of his arm being gradually strengthened by youthful 
exercise, by himself were killed. . . • 

(11) . (This Terse is too much effaced to be made out.) 

(12) . Whose fame is spread (orer the earth), as it were a doth, white as the 
moon-beam. . . . 

(13) . . . . The lustre of his skill in well-directed learning causes exdamationB, 
* Who is there that is not his?' (Ho is a fortress), and they are, as it were^ grass 
upon his ramparts, end much wedth is locked up within him. 

(14) . Of him, who is able to engage in a hundred battles, whose own aim's 
strength is his only ally : he with the mighty chest. . . . 

(16). Whose person is become beautiful, from tho marks of wounds received, and 
the scratches caused by his wielding the battle-axe, the arrow, tho poniard, tho 
elephant-spike, tho cestus, the scymitar, the javelin, the club, the iron dart, the 
dagger,^ and other weapons : 

(16) . The sovereign of Eausala, the tiger-king of the forests, the ma^fartffa of 
Kaurkttai the sovereign of Arggh&^tap^ tho lord of Miri and Uddy&ra, the just 
prince of Dattairaud^i the nila-rtffa of S&pkvamukta: * 

(17) . The king Hastivarma of Vinga, Ugrasena of Pklakka, Kuvera of Devar&shtra 
Dhananjaya of Kausthalapura, etc., and all the kings of the southern roads (daksftind- 
pathaj from his favors to all these (I say) becoming more dignified and prosperous. 

(18) . Whose power increases by the force or clemency respectively exercised 
towards Rudradeva,.Matila, Xfigadatia, Ghandravarma, Gapapati, X&ga, Xkgasena, 
Achyuta, Nandi, Balavarma, and the other r&jas of Aryavarta : who has made serving- 
men of filSl the Deva-rkjas . 

(19) . The magnitude of whose authority takes pleasure in exacting attendance, 
obedience, and tribute from the kings of the neighbouring hilly countries of Samata, 
Tkra^^ahra, Kkmarflpa, Nep&la, Kartripura, andfrom all the r&jas of Mfllava, Aijun&p 
yana, Tau&eya, M&draka, Abhira, Frfiijuna, Sanakflnika, (or Sanaka Anika) and 
X&kakhara : 

(20) . Who is frmouB for his great aid in restoring (to their thrones) the royal 
progeny of many deposed r&jas : 

(21) . Whose most powerful dominion over tho world is manifest in the maidens 
freely offered as presents, the jewels, the money, the horses, the produce of the soil, 
the ornaments of the precious metidB brought as tribute by the heaven-desceended 
monardi, the Sh6h&n-Sh6hi (of Persia), the Scythians^ the Huns, by him of Sain- 
h&tta, ftod of other places; by the kings of all the ides, etc. who, mounted on his 
war chariot, has no competitor in the world : 


1 Parasu, saia, sauku, srini, prasa, asi, tomara, vatsapflla. n&iadia, vaitasti, eto. 
I have tiandated them as described to me rather than on dictionary authority, for in 
Wilson, Nos. 2, ^ 4. 6, and 9, are all given as varieties of arrows; and 

paiUutif I do not find, the latter is probably derived from WHfasa, *a zatan.' 

* * A country (Utely) freed from a ouise^’— perhaps some phydoal calamity. 
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(22). Whose majesty exults in the princes endowed with hundreds of Tirtues and 
good qualities prostrate at his feet : a man inspiring fear as of instant annihilation : 
altogether incomprehensible ; yet tender-minded to those who are Bubmumve and 
bow before him ; and extending mercy to hundreds of thousands whom he has subdued : 

(28). Who Irads a willing ear, and a consoling tongue to the case of the poor and 
destitute, the orphan, and the sick: is very kind to the brave of his army; is oom- 
paiable to Dhanada (Kuvera), Varupa, Indra, and Antaka (Tama^) : 

(24). Who has won and again restored the riches of many kings conquered by his 
own right hand : a man who strictly keeps his word, whose accomplishments in 
feshion, in singing and playing, put to shame the loi4 of the immortals (Indra) 
Yrihaspati, Tumbnru, Xhrada, etc. ; who is called ^ the king of poets* from his skill 
in making verses— the livelihood of the learned !— whose excdlent conduct proceeds 
from the observations stored in his retentive memory : 

(26). Who regularly performs aU the estabUdi^ ordinances who is a very god 
among men the great-grandson of Mahftrhja Sri Gupta; the grandson of Mahh- 
rkja Sri Ghatot Eacha ; the son of Mah&rhja Adhirhja Sri Chandra Gupta. 

(26). Bom of Mah&devi Eumftra Devi, the daughter of Lichchhavi; Mah&rfija 
Adhkfcja Sri Samudra Gupta: how he filled while alive the earth with the fame of 
his conquests, and is now parted to enjoy the supreme bliss and emancipation of 
Indra’s heaven, this lofty pillar, which is, as it wore, his am, speaks forth : a 
standing memorial to spread his fame in many directions : — erected with the materials 
accumulated through the strength of the am of his liberality (now in repose), and 
the sufficiency of the holy texts. 

(Verse). The dear water of Gangh that issues firom the artificial pool fomed by 
the endrded hair of the lord of men (Siva) purifies the three worlds. 

May this poetical composition of the ^ve of the feet of the great king, whoso 
mind is enlightened by the great fiivor of admission to the presence, son of the 
administrator of puni^ents (magistrate), Dhrava Bhfiti,— the skilled in war and 
peace, the counsellor of the young prince, the great minister Harisena, afford 
gratification and benefit to all creatures ! 

Executed by the slave of the feet of the supreme sovereign, the criminal magis- 
trate, Tilabhat^ 

Wben restored to its, natural order we find the epithets applied to 
the deceased emperor of Hinddst^, ^not only much less hyperbolical, 
and reposing less upon mythological allusions, but crowding in a short 
space a most unexpected and curious surrey of the political divisions 
of India at the time, containing even the names and titles of very 
many of the reigning fitmilies, and extending beyond the boundaries 
of India proper into the regions of the * great king ’ of Persia and flie 
hordes of the Huns and Scythians ! It may be poverty of imagination 
in the poet that has wrought us this good; Ibr, once laying hold of an 
idea, he rings the changes upon it as long as he can find words, and 
then draws up with an indiegant *eto.’ Thus, in the fourteenth and 
fifteenth lines he enumerates no less than nine warlike weapons the 


> Gods of the earth, water, air, and fire respectively. 
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king’s brawny arms were scaired in wielding : and thus, when he 
mentions tributary states he fortunately spares none that Samudra’s 
supreme^ could in any degree comprehend ! The passage is altogether 
so curious .that I must orave permission to insert a copy of it in the 
Boman character before I endeaTour to trace any of the countries 
alluded to. The continual recurrence of the adjectival termination ka, 
(the prototype of the modem genitive pos^osition) led me to suspect 
^e nature of the sentence. 

(16) Katualaka mahdJluinidraka~9^dphra^af Xaurdtlaka ma^artlfa^ 

ttr^gkdahlqpuraka-^Hahmdraf mtHhhudd^drska^iwdmif datUtirai^fi^tallaka^^anaf 
kdmhtiyiika nUhnfUy Mhd^fdvamuktaka (17) nilardja 

In this sentence we have the regal designations of nine princes; 
unless (which is probable enough) the terms mahmdra^ rdja^ iwdmC, 
nUa-rdja, ddyana, etc. are employed with the same general accq>tation 
of * prince/ to vary the expression euphoniouriy. 

^e kingdom of Eausala (or Eosala) is wdl known from the Buddhist 
authors to be modern Oude/ (Ayodhi) or Ben&res, — ^the E&sikosala of 
Wilford. The Vydghr(^mukhai^ * tiger-freed ’ people, are mentioned in 
the ^ Yarii-sanhita/ among the eaatem countries ; and E&nt&ra, a place 
south of AUah&b&d; but the name may apply to any woody tract 
infested by tigers. The next name, ^ Eaur&tfaka,’ is unWwn, nor can 
the title ’ Manfr-raja’ be well explained. It may be the district of 
Kuru, near Talmeswaf. * Arggh&sh^puraka,’ the next name, may be 
constraed as the * eight cities * where due ' reverence ’ was paid to 
br&hmans : ^Mfrika’ and 'TJddy&raka’ seem derivable from mlri 'cream,’ 
and itda ' water,’ — ' maritime countries’ ; ' Battairan^a ’ may be some 
country frmouB for producing the 'castor-oil plant’; 'Eancheyaka’may 
be E&nchipur, the 'golden city’ in the south, mentioned in the 
' Br&hmanda-purina ’ ; idpdvamuktakaf also, bears an allegorical inter- 
pretation — 'freed from a curse’; as likewise the r&ja’s title, (nib, 
'blue ’) — can the Bflagiri be his locality ? it is one of the mountain 
divisions of Jambudwfpa in the ' Br&hmanda-pur&na’ : ' like the lapis- 
lazuli gem is the Nila mountain.’ * Thus it may be uncertain whe&er 
these are figurative or real names, though it is hardly to be suppo^ 
that countries purely imaginary would be introduced as sulgeot to the 
rule of a man just deceased. ^Ae list continues in the same strain: — 

(17) fNlkHrdiaJ% dtPmMfnka ftiibru 

ktmihQU^piraka dkmuu^f&y^ prMrUi mrva’4a k 9h M ptaha rdjja 

yrahm Jmdtm prMk^^MmUhra mdh^hdyyoiifM. 

1 Wilfrid bowsfer makes Ksaasls the delta or Sundarbaa traet of Bengal.— 

Bw., ix., 260. 

* ' Aaiatie BMearobee,' toL riii., 846, (Wilfrrd's Enaj on Geography.) 
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All these names, it says, belong to that division of India entitled 
* Dakdiin&patha,’ the lowermost of the four equilateral triangles into 
which the Mahibhdrata divides ancient India — ' the * Dachinabades ’ 
of Arrian. This division, known to the contemporary of Alexander 
(Euemerus) was still extant in the time of Nonnus. Vaing$ydka is a 
regular derivation £ri>m Vinga; but neither this country nor Falakka, 
are to be found in the Paur&nio lists of the southern countries, unless 
the latter be the country of the Fallis.^ It must be remark^, that 
the names of their rulers are circumstantially given — ^Hastivarma and 
Ugrasena : and following them, we have Euvera and Dhananjaya of 
Devar&shtra and Eausthalapura, places equally uncertain ; though the 
former has some affinity to Devag^ or Deogir; rdihtra implying 
merdy * country,’ Hahir&shtra might also be understood. Eusasthallf 
is said by Wilford to have been the name of Oujein in the Treta-yuga: 
Tod names the luune place ‘ on the IndiAn ocean,’ but the general inter- 
pretation is Eanauj, a place out of the limits of the ’ DakdiinApatha.’ 

The enumeration continues in the eighteenth line, as follows : — 

MMa^ Ndgadaita^ OhamiraiQQirma^ Oanfopati^ Ndga^ NdgoBina^ 
AehyutUt Kandi^ BahoarmOf etc., ending with poK- 

Here we have the actual names of ten r&jas of India Proper or 
Aryavarta without their respective countries, as though they were too 
well known to need insertion. The first, ' Budra,’ probably belongs to 
the Sdh dynasty of SaurAshtra, where the name so often occurs: 
^Ganapati’ is also a fiunily name : but fewer none of the others can be 
identified in the very imperfect lists of this early period. 

In the following line we have a catalogue of provinces, whose kings 
were probably unknown by name to the writer : 

(19) 

mddrakoj prdfjw^ 9am kMka Mkakhara 

parUkiUKbMi oka; Sarva kara ddn^fadkaram prandmdgamam (20) pariioihita 
ffotkof^adiamiffa. 

The firsf five are the names of boundary mountain states on the 
north-east. The first two names cannot be determined, but the text 
does not permit Dr. Mill’s plausible reading Sumaia ddrachira^ ^the 
country friendly to pines.’ ^-K^unardpa,’ and 'Nepfila’ are well known: 
^Kartripura’ may possibly be Tripura or Tipperah. Then follow those 
more to the north and wOsti most of which are to be found in the lists 
of the north-west countries extracted by Wilford from the Purdnas, 
and published in * As. Bes.’, viiL, 840-348. 


^ Placed bv WQfoid in Oaadaiilii and otharwiae ealled AbhSras.— <As. Bes.’, 
Tffi.,8S6 
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'Malava’ he would make the modem Malwa, but this may bo 
doubted; as it is classed with ^ Madraka, Taudheya, Axjun&yana/ and 
‘ Bajanya/ ( ? Prarjuna) as * drinking the waters of the Air&vati 
(Hydraotes)/ and consequently in the Panjab. 'Madhika’ is placed 
near Taxila or Takshasila : * Yaudheya’ or the * country of Yuddha’ is 
very frequently mentioned in the Puranas, as lying between the 
Betasta (Hydaspes), and Sindu (Indus). Wilford calls it Sinde 
Proper, the ‘ Ayud ' of travellers of the 16 th century, and * Hud ' of 
the Book of Esther. It must not be confounded with Ayodhya or Oude : 
and it may be here remarked that the Bchat group of Buddhist coins 
and sometimes Boctro-Pehlvi legends on the reverse, having constantly 
the word ‘ Yaudheya ’ on the margin, in the old character, certainly 
belongs to this kingdom. The * Abhiras ’ are shepherd-kings (or mora 
probably hill-tribes) in various parts of India; those here enumerated 
must be the Abhfras of the upper part of the Indus near Attock. 
Abhisara isoften understood as Kashmir, the kingdom of Abisares, if we 
trust Wilford. The two final names * Sana-kanika’ ^ and ‘ Kakakhara’ 
are unknown : the former reminds us forcibly of the * kanirka ’ of our 
coins ; and the latter has some analogy to the * kaka bambas ’ of Cren. 
Court’s map, to the north-west of Kashmir. 'Kanaka’ appears in 
Wilford’s list as the name of an impure tribe on the west border. 

Passing over the panegyric about his restoring the descendants of long 
deposed kings — ^which, however, is a fact not to be slightly regarded in 
a historical point of view — ^we come to another very curious passage : 

(20) Ihivaputrashdhd ; Mhdnoihdhi^ taka^ murundaih; tainhdUaka adihhiaeha ^ — 
(21) Mrva dwipwdvbhiry etc. 

Hero we have a picture of his foreign relations, the nations who 
used to send him presents, or tribute of jewels, coin, horses, firuit, and 
even their daughters ! First,” Daivaputra Bh&hi (iTTfV)’ * heaven- 
descended king ’ : this title would apply to the Parthian [Sassanian] kings 
who are styled in the well known triple inscriptions, ekfenoys bean, 
and on the common Sassanian coins, ' offspring of the divine race of 
gods.’ But the two first letters are slightly ol^terated and might be 
read either Ddhha-, or JD&ra- putra : the latter, ' son of Darius,’ would 
still apply to the same parties, and this is confirmed by &e next words, 
in which wo recognize the very Persian titie sIAJULI 
' king of kings,’ which prevailed to the extinction of the Sassanian 
dynasty in the seventh century, so that here, at any rate, we have a 

^ [See IJdayagiri Inscription, quoted at page 246.] 

> [ I haye examined tbe original with a special view to the determination of this 
word, and read the passage Mf 
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limit to the modmiieity of our inscription. Of the * Sakas’ so much 
haa been said that it is not requisite to dwell long on them : they are 
the Farthians of Wilford’s chronological table of Indian dynasties ; 
others identify them with the Sacm, the Scythians, the Sakya tribe of 
Buddhist notoriety, and the Vikramaditya opponents who introduced 
the Saka era. The * Murundas,’ according to*Wilford,' arc a branch 
of the Indo-Scythians who succeeded the Farthians ; and, in fact, the 
same as the Hunas or Huns. Thirteen kings of this dynasty, ho says, 
reigned in the northern parts of India. They arc the * Morundm ’ 
of Ftolemy, who were masters of the country to the north of the 
Ganges, from Dihli to Gaur and Bengal. They are declared in the 
Fur&nas to be 'impure* tribes, and, of course, they were 

foreigners. The same arc called Maryanthea by Oppian in his ' Cyno- 
getics,’ who says that the Ganges runs through their country.” 

Sainhdta^ 'the country of the lion,* (ainhaj^ might safely be 
identified with Sinhala, or Ceylon: especially as it is followed by 
aarva-Awlpa^ 'all the isles,* which must refer to the anca diva of 
Wilford, (the Laccadives?) called by Ftolemy the 'Aigidise^* ; but I 
find a more plausible elucidation in Col. Sykes* memoir on the geology 
of the Dakhan, which informs us that ' Sainha(t;a* is the proper name 
of the hilly range to which we give the appellation ' 'Western Ghats.* 

As a proud peroration to this formidable list of allies and tribu- 
taries, the poet winds up with the brief epithet-words, prithivydm 
apratirathaaya^ ' whom in his war-chariot none in the world can rival 
or withstand,’ the very epithet found on one of the coins of Samudra- 
-gupta — apratirathaa — ^which I at first read apatirurha. However 
much we may allow for exaggeration, it will bo granted that the 
sovereign to whom even a fair share of all this power and vast extent 
of empire could be attributed, must have exercised a more paramount 
authority in India Fiopor than most of its recorded kings. The seat of 
his own proper kingdom is unfortunately not mentioned, but I think it 
may be fairly deduced negatively ^m this very circumstance. 
Magadh&, Ujjayinf, and Surasena are omitted ; these therefore, in all 
probability, w^ under his immediate rule, and I may appeal again 
to the frequency uf his coins discovered at Kanauj, as a reason for 
still fixing his capital at that place ; his fkmily connection with the 
lichchhavis of AUah&b&d, wiU account for the commemoration of his 
deeds at that many-roaded fanaha-mdrgaj focus. 

Of what family were Samudra and the preceding Guptas, is 
nowhere mentioned. Dr. IfUL’s claim to the Siirya-vanaa descent for 


1 * \aatio BesearcheB,’ yiii. 113, and table. > ' Asiatio Researches,* Tiii. 186. 
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them, howeyer, &lLi to the grotmd from the eoirection of the epithet 
Savi-bhuva, ^ stta-desoended,’ which turns out to be only the verb 
bdbhupa, 'was.* 

But I rather avoid being led into any disquisition upon this froitflil 
subject, since I agree in all that has been brought forward by the 
learned commentator on this and the Bhit&ri inscriptions, in regard to 
the Chandragnpta of neither of them being the Sandracottus of 
Ifegasthenes. On the other hand I incline much to identify him with 
the prince whom the Chinese Buddhist traveUers found reigning in the 
fifth century having a name signifying ‘ cherished by the moon.^’ 



consists of] 

THE BESTOBATION AND TBANaLATION OF THE INSCBIPTION ON 
THE BHITABr LAT. By the Bsv. Da. Mill, Mncipal of Bithofo OMogo, 
Cakutta. 

The discovery in the Gh&zfpiir district, of a pillar with an inscrip- 
tion bearing the same royal names and genealogy as No. 2 on that of 
AHah&b&d, and continuing the series downward by three or four 
generations from Samudra^gupta, the principal subject of panegyric in 
both, might bo expected to frunidi valuable supplementary information 
on points which that monument left in obscurity. What was the seat 
and extent of the empire of this Gupta djnai^, and what was the 
precise place which the acts and events tiiere described bore in the 
general history of Northern India in the ages that followed the great 
eras of Yikram&ditya and S&livdhana, — are points on which we might 
hope to gain more light by a document of this length, than from any 
others which the progress of antiquarian discovery has yet produced. 

The actual information obtained from this inscription, though not 
altogether destitute of new and interesting particulars rdating to the 
state of India at the time of these kings, as I hope to shew in the few 
historical remarks sutjoined to the reading and translation, is yet* Ihr 
from affording the desired satisftction on the principal pointo just 
mentioned. Except the bare point of sucoessioii^ and some advantuxes 

^ [Priniep oondiidM h!i notioe of this inicription with the foUowiiig oheenratioa 
on the ponfiienatm of his tniiieiipt:--^ETery letter has been frand in the most 
satisfhetory msnner; and the only preosntion to be attended to in reading is as to 
the application of ibe rowd d, which occupies different plaeee in diffoent letters 
seta file ffiZsf tiUMdila aJIpMsf . Thus, itisattachedto the atroke of they upward; 
to the second ibot of the downwards; to the horisontally withaenrfo; 
to1|l,ttahookontheQentre; andtootherletteiB, attop, in theTfretonlMh^ 
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rather alluded to than related in verses of a somewhat obscnre style of 
composition, the information of a directly historical nature extends 
little beyond what is obtained from the numismatic researches so ably 
and indefatigably conducted by our Secretary [James Frinsep]. Whe- 
ther a more complete transcript would much increase our intbrmation 
from this source, may also be doubted. Lieut. Cunningham, to whose 
zeal and activity the inquirers into Indian antiquities are so deeply 
indebted, states that he made the transcript of this Bhitarf inscription 
under very serious disadvantages : but 1 am not disposed to attribute 
to any imperfections arising from this cause, the whole or even the 
greater part of the errors discoverable in the inscription as now 
exhibited. Some are certainly chargeable on the sculptor who formed 
the letters on the pillar, unfaithfully representing the remembered or 
written archetype before him : and these errors are of sufficient magni- 
tude to induce the probable belief that others occasioning more 
perplexity in the deciphering, may have arisen from the same source. 
From whatever source, however, they proceed, they are capable of 
being completely detected and amended in all the earlier part of the 
inscription: viz. the introduction, and the laudatory verses that 
follow ; but when the verso suddenly ceases or changes, and that in 
the midst of the stanza, as it does about the middle of tho 14th lino on 
the pillar, — ^it is impossible to say how far errors of the same kind 
with those before found and corrected, (such os their sudden cessation 
itself seems to indicate) may have produced the general unintelligibility 
of the document until wo come to its last line, tho 19th. With the 
exception of those four lines and a half, the rest, notwithstanding the 
indistinctness of many of the letters (indicated by the frequent double 
readings and occasional lacunas in Lieut. Cunningham’s pencil copy), 
and the more serious difficulty arising from tho positive errors above 
mentioned, may bo interpreted with sufficient confidence. 

That 1 may not, however, seem to bo gratuitously imputing error 
to an unknown artist more than twelve centuries dead, with a view to 
screen the want of skill or accuracy in his living transcribers and 
interpreters, — ^I#am bound to make good the charge in question in 
detail, and in a manner that may bring conviction to the mind of every 
competent scholar. Tho substitution of W for if in tho word 
feohibitis-affectibus-virij in tho sixth lino, is certainly the mistake of 
the graver, not of his copyist : as is also the equally evident substitu- 
tion in the following line of the trisyllable j’nMtVi' for its 

1 [ It is highly desir&bltt that this inscri^on diould be copied d$ Mere, and sub- 
jected to a rovinon similar to that applied to i)r. Mill’s tmnslation of the Allah&b&d 
ncord.] 


16 
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synonjmc 3** prithti ‘the oartli’; where the latter word of two 
long syllables is indispensably itsqnircd by the measure of the verso, 
indicated os it is by all the preceding and subsequent words in a 
manner not to be mistaken. These words in their written forms in 
the ancient character, are too unlike what are severally substituted for 
them te make this the possible error of a European copyist unac- 
quainted with Sanskrit,— while they are precisely such mistakes as a 
Hindu superficially acquainted with that language might most easily 
commit, if uninspected, in a work like this : the former arising from 
an ignorant confusion of two words of similar sound, but wholly 
different etymology as well as meaning, — the latter from total inatten- 
tion to the rules of metrical harmony. Now the existence of two such 
glaring errors of the sculptor, uncorrected, renders it highly probable 
that we should impute to him a largo proportion, if not the whole, of 
the following equally manifest errors. .... 

With these nine specimens of most evident error in as many lines 
of the inscription, the Wo last errors implying the skipping of several 
syllables at once, — and closed with the fact that there is no integral 
number of Manini stanzas of four lines, but five and a half only from 
their commencement in the 7th line of the pillar, — tho grounds of con- 
jectural emendation were too dight for its probable application, when 
tho guide of metre was wanting. Accordingly, from tho 14th to tho 
last lino of the pillar, which supplied a stanza in tho ordinary 
Anushtubh measure, (a space constituting about one quarter of tho 
inscription) I have been content to group together those syllables 
which formed connected meanings; leaving tho rest, in which no such 
connexion appeared, uncopied ; and abandoning, with respect to^em, 
a task so much resembling that which tho Chaldean king imposed on 
his magicians, — that of supplying the dream as well as the inter- 
pretation. 

After this explanation, I proceed to exhibit the text [omitted in 
this reprint], together with an English version of those three- 
quarten of the inscription which arc suflloicntly intelligible; beginning 
with the seven lines of prose that dedaro tho genealogy and tho 
succession 


(Teanslation). 

* Of tUe libentor of the greatest kings, incomparablo on the earth,— by whom 
loads of forest timber are collected for the holocaustic service of Indra, Yanina, and 
Yama, by the completion of sacriAccs bearing the flavour of tho waters of all tho 
fonr circamambient occeana,— whoso glory reaches to the Armament,— who on every 
side bestows liberally as tho golden-sided mountain (Merc),— by whom Mem himself 
might be bpmo aloft in tho piercing talons of his mighty arm,— the gr^at grandson 
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of the greet king GaptOy^grandeon of the groat king Gha(ot-kachOy— eon of the 
great king, the eoyereign of kings, Chandra-gupta,— maternal grandson of Lich- 
chhavi,— born of the groat goddeee-like Knm&ra-^vi,— the groat king, the sovereign 
of kings, Samudra-gnpta 

Of him, when the accepted son was pronounced to be the son of Devi, daughter 
of Mahhdaitya, the incomparable worshipper of the supreme Bhagavat (Krishna), 
the great king, the sovereign of kings, Chandra-gupta,— then his son, before addicted 
to illiberalitj, and a man of great parsimony, was purified by the waters of destiny. 
Such was the excellent blessedness of the worshipper of the supremo Bhagavat, the 
great king, the sovereign of kings, Kumkra-gupta, celobiatcd for his mildness of 
disposition, and of subdued passions united to accumulated fame, — a blessedness 
pervading even the forests and desert lands. 

(Verse), Having well surmounted the calamities that oppressed the earth, the 
chief and unique hero of the Gupta race, of face like a lotus, displays the glory of 
conquest : even he, by name Skanda-gupta of distinguished and spotless renown,— 
who in the spirit of his own dreadful deeds danced in the fierce dance (Siva- 
like after his vengeance for Sita's death). 

Possessed of a clear insight into the profound wisdom of the Tantras, with a 
spirit of unceasing silence (on their incommunicable mysteries;— and, in accordance 
with their precept and discipline,) mangling the fiesh of the refractory in successive 
victories; he by whom tho'r challenge in battle being accepted and answered, forms 
a splendid spectacle in every quarter of the earth,— is declared even by alien princes 
to be one whose mind could not bo shaken by sudden and unexpected calamity. 

For, afterwards, by him to whom the keeping of his treasure was commits,— the 
boundary, which was given as a sacred deposit and worthy to be extended to the 
extremities of the earth, was treacherously taken away ; and the prosperity of the 
family removed from it,— (even by him, the minister aforesaid), coveting the wealth 
of that family, having previously professed much attachment in words, but destitute 
of the light (of truth), aqd followed by calamitous defbetion. 

Yet (having conquered) the land, his left foot was fixed there on a throne yet 
untrodden by mortals, and having obtained excellent room, alnd laid by his weapons, 
ho reposed from war on his (inaccessible) mountain. His pure and noble exploits, 
the exploits of a man of unspotted (hme, although long opposed by the kings of the 
excellent seven hills, are now sung even by them. 

In every region did men surround that young prince, when his fhther had gone 
to heaven, as one who had attained most illustrious prosperity : whom his father’s* 
brother and the other chiefs did first (thus surround, hailing him) os their new 
sovereign, in the midst of the joy of conquest, with tears in their eyes. 

May he, who is liko Krishna still obeying his mother Devaki, after his foes are 
vanquished ho of golden rays, with mercy protect this my design ! 

« « • . « • 

• « « • 

• « « « « 


Whatever prince in this place perpetually worships this sacred image, is con- 
sidered by Rudra (Siva) himself as one whoso understanding is ennobled and rende^ 
pndso-worthy by this affectionate devotion, even in the land of Arha (Indra) and the 
other celestials.* 
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MILL OM THE BHITARI INSCRIPTION. 


[art. X. 


REMARKS ON THE ABOVE INSCRIPTION. 

Tho account of the parentage of Samudra-Oupta, son of Chandra- 
Oupta, which closed the Allahabad inscription, forms, in nearly the same 
words, the beginning of the present ; and his panegyric, which pervaded 
the earlier monument, is the leading subject in the prose part of this. 
The first now fact is the designation of his son and successor, Chandra- 
•Oupta tho Second ; whom it seemed most obvious, on the first reading of 
the names, to identify with the expected son and heir of the eighteenth 
line of the pillar of Allahabad, the offspring of Samudra-Oupta and his 
principal queen, the daughter of the proud princess Sanh&rika. This 
identification, however, is removed by the terms of the inscription 
itself : this son does not succeed by right of primogeniture, but as 
peculiarly selected (portyrtMn), on account of his eminent virtues, from 
the rest of the family or families of thepolygamistking, and istheofbpring, 
not of Sanharik&’s daughter, but of the daughter of a prince named M aha- 
daitya. The son and successor of Chandra-Oupta 11. is Kumara-Gupta, 
who is represented as having been a very unprincely character at the time 
of his father’s adoption as heir to the throne ; but, having been disciplined 
by some unnamed fortune, becomes, on his own accession to tho throne, 
an emulator of the mild virtues and tho Yaishnava devotion of his 
parent. The next king is Skanda-Gupu, who may be most probably 
supposed to bo the sou of his immediate predecessor, Kumara-Gupta ; 
but» on this point, the verse, which here takes the place of the more 
narrative prose, is unfortunately silent. We only hear of his distin- 
guished fame as a warrior ; and that his piety, congenial with his acts, 
does not take the same turn with that of his two nearest pi’edecessors, 
of devotion to Vishnu tho Preserver, but attached itself to tho opposite 
system, now so prevalent in this pait of India, the deep, mysterious, 
and sanguinary system of the Tantras. After the conquest and slaugfaf- 
ter of many opposing kings, we hear of his eventful triumph over a 
more formidable enemy than all, a treacherous minister, who, for a time, 
succeeds in dispossessing him of his kingdom. After vanquishing, 
however, tho rival monorchs of the seven hills, and resting peacefully 
on his laui^*ls in his inaccessible mountain throne, (localities which 
carry us away from the immediate vicinity of the Ganges, but whether 
towards tho north or Central India, we have no means of determining,) 
this worthy worshipper of Siva and Durgu ascends to heaven ; and his 
brother and the other chiefs, with mingled feelings of grief and 
affectionate allegiance, proclaim his young child tho heir to his fathei-’s 
crown and conquests. This youth is described as obedient to tho 
queen dowager, his mother, as was Krishna to his mother Devakf ; 
but the part of the inscription that procccdsto speak of him is conflised 
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and imintelligitJe; neither does he appear to be once named; nnlesa 
we ocficeive some letters of line 18 to give his name thus : Mahesa- 
prfta Guptai * the Qupta attached to SiYa, or beloved by Siva.’ He is 
probably the Mahendra Gupta whose name occuro in several of the newly 
discovered coins of this dynasty. 

The royal fiunily of the Guptas, therefore, os adapted to the time of 
this insoriptiun, stands as follows; the Arabic numerals denoting 
sovereigns, or those to whom the prefix Mahdrdja AdUrdja belongs, in 
the order of their succession. 


GUPTA, s Baja of the Solar lino. 


Ohatot-kacha. 

n(i] 


lichchliaYi, 

(whole daughter was) 


(1) diannra Gupta I. — 0-*Kumara^e?i, 

I (queen consort) 

iqdra-Gu] 


Mahh-daitya, 

(whose daughter was) 


(2) Samn 


Devf, 

of the queens of 
irupta). 

(8) ChandraFGupta II. 

(41 Kumara-Gupta, 

(whose son probably was) 

(5) SkandaiGupta, 

(6) A young prince (Mahendra-Guptn ?) 
a minor at the date of this inscription. 


[ The next item of evidence is derived from the inscription 
on the eastern Gate at Sanchi, near Bhilsa*. Prinsep, in his 
introductpiy comments on this monumental writing, remarks : — '] 

It records a money contribution and a grant of land by an agent 
of the ruling sovereign, ChandragUpta, for the embeliisfament of the 
edifice (or perhaps for the erection of the ornamented gateway) and for 
the support df certain priests, and their descendants for ever. 

The value of a facsimile in preference to a copy made by the eye 
was never more conspicuous than in the present instance. Tuniing to 
the engraving of Mr. Hodgson’s copy in vol. iii. ' Jour. . As. Goc^ 
Sjang.’, we find his artist has totally omitted all tho left-hand portion 
of the inscription, which has been injured by the separal^ of a 
Splinter in the stone ! The initial letter of each line is, however, dis- 
tinotly visible on the stone beyond this flaw; and as not more than 
fbur or five letters in each line are thus destroyed, it is not very 
diflkmlt to supply them, without endangering the sense. This has now 
been dofie by the Society’s pandit; and the only place at which he 
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h68itated was infilling up tho amount of the donationi in the ileTenfh 
linOi which may have been hundreds or thousands or upwaidsi hut 
could hardly have been units, in a display of r^gal beneficence* I 
have endeavoured to make a literal trandation 

(TailNSLATlOV). 

*To the sH-Kspectcd (^ramanafl^ the chief priests of the dpotaih ceiemoDial,^ 
who by deep meditation haye sobdu^ their passions, the champions (swoed) of the 
virtnes of their tribe : — 

The son of Amuka, the destroyer of his fathei's enemies,* the punisher of the 
oppressors of a desolat^ country, the winner of the glorious flag of victory in many 
battles, daily by his good counsel gaining the esteem of the worthy persons of tho 
court, and obtaining the gratification of every desire of his life through the favor 
of the groat emperor Ohandragnpta;— having made salutation to the eternal gods 
and goddesses, has given a piece of ground purchased at the legal rate; also five 
temples, and twenty-five (thousand?) dinbrs;* (half of which has been spent for the 
said purchase of the said ground), as an act of grace and benevolence of the great 
emperor Chandragupta, generally known among his subjects as Dcva-r6ja (or 
India). 

As long as the sun and moon (shall endure), so long shall these five ascetics 
enjoy the jewel-adorned edifice, lighted with many lamps. For endless ages after 
mo and my descendants may the said ascetics enjoy the precious bnilding and the 
lamps! Whoso shall destroy the stmeture, his sin shall bo as great, yea five rimes 
as great, as that of the murderer of a brfdiman.>-In tho Samvat (or year of his 
reign ?) } , (in the month of) Bh&drapada, the tenth (day).’* 


\ 'afire-temple, or pU^ where sacriftcial fire is preserved’ (Wilson’s 




the fire-worship is unconnected wi^ the Buddhist religion. 

* This epithet is doubtftil: the pandit has supplied a ^ to nudra it intdligble, 

* This document, if I have rightly interpreted it, teaehes us that the current coin 
of tho period was entitled diisdr, which we know to be at the present day the 
Fefsian name of a goU coin, although it is evidently derived from the Bloman 
dmorfai, which was of itsdf silver; while the Pernan Hrkam (a rilver coin) 
represents the drachma^ or dram wd^ht, of tho Greeks, l^e word dladrw 
is otherwise derived in tho Sanskrit dicrionaries,^ and is used in books for orna- 
ments and seals of gold, but the weight allowed it of thirty-two rttiU, or siity-four 
grains, agrees so closely with the Homan and Greek unit of sixty mns, that its 
identity cannot be doubted, especially when we have before us the actual gM coins 
of Ohandragupta (didrochmas) weighing from 120 to 130 grains, uid indubitably 
copied from Greek originals in device oS well as weight 

rBumonf, in noticing the oocuirence of the same word, adds a note in reference 
to this passage, which I transcribe *«Clelui gni m’apportm la tOte d’na men^ant 
briUimanique, recevra de moi un Dinfira V’— 'Introduction & Thistoire de Bnddhisme.’ 

* [Major Cunningham, in his work on the Bhilsa Topes, has publidicd a 


*r9la'*apMipw' sad'rt* 'toiio'-'wluitiitlreatotlievoor'l nniMB*tI>kSloiuiij). 
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[The two ciphers oonstituting the date in this inscrip- 
tuHi are now by common consent* admitted to convey the 
number ninety-three: the ^HXih to which this record refers is 
however still an open question, and will be examined more at 
large in its jitapet order. Nor, it must be observed, is there 
anything definitive to shew which of the two Ghandra-Guptas 
—the third or the fifth — on the family list, is alluded to in 
the text. 

The comprehensive inscription on the northern face of the 
Jun&garh Bock, in which mention is mode of Skanda Gupta, 
should have appeared in this place, but I regret to say that up 
to this time no more satisfactory account of its purport and con- 
tents can be given than is to be found in the brief notice pub- 
lished by Prinsep, in April, 1838. * 

In 1842, Major Jacob and M. Westergaard copied this 
inscription anew, and a lithographed &c8imile of their transcript 
was published in the April number of the Journal of the Bombay 

as well as a transcript and a translation, of the Udavagiri Inscription, which he 
attributes to Chandra Quota, the s^nd of our list. The assignment, at the best, 
rests uTOn slender grounds ; and, if the present revised translation is to supersede 
his rendering, it be deemed altogether fallacious. I annex his transliteration 
and interpretation : — ** * Siddham samvatsare 82 Sravana-mhsa suklckadasya.' 
‘Panma-bhatt&raka Mah&rhjadhi Chandra Gupta pkd&nnd&tasya.’ *Mah6rfija 
■Chagaliga potrasva, Mahkrftja Vishnu-dftsa putrasya.’ * Sanak&nikksya Malik (r&ja 
« a •y •Finisned iu the year 82, on the 11th of the bright half of the month of 
Brkvana ; [the cavelof him, bowing to the feet of the paramount, homage-receiving, 
supreme Mj^krkja, Chandra Gupta, the grandson of Moh&rkja Chagaliga, the son of 
Mahkrkja Vidmu-oksa, Mahkrkja (name obliterated of Sanakknika.)'” p. 150. 

The Sanskrit transcript adopted will be seen to vary but slightly from the version in 
Boman type inserted above. The translation approved of by I’rof. Wilson, however, 
differs very materially:— at the some time I must freely admit the disadvantam I 
have laboured under in haying to follow the lithograph of a London artist, while Major 
Cunningham’s tronsliteratiomhas been mode, I presume, from the originM itself. 

* (May it be) auspicious! On the 11th day of the light fortnight, in the month of 
Sravana, in the year 82 of (?) the great King of Sonokknika, .son of the great 
Kng» Vidbmu-dksB, (and) grandson of the great King, Chhagaligo, (who, via. 
ChhagaUga, w^ son of the supreme monarch |and) paramount lord of groat kings, 
the anspidons Ciumdn Gnpta ....’] 

1 Skh Kings of Sanrkshtra,' Jour. Rojf. A$. ffac., xii., 0 ; Bhilta Topes, p. 162; 
Lassen, lud. Alt,, ii., 939. (1852).] 
e [*Jdur. As. Soo. Bcng.', vii., 347]. 
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Braiu}i of tho Boyal Aoiatic Society for fhat year. The result 
as mig^ht have been anticipated firom Major Poatana* previoiia 
rqiort on the execution and existing state of this monumenV 
is eminently disappointing; and, in spite of every effort to produce 
an intelligihle tranditeration firom the lithograjdi, I must confess 
myself fiurly baffled in the task. 

Prins^’s note is to the following efifoct : — “ I may here so 
&r satisfy curiosity as to state that this third inscriptum, the 
longest, and in some req)ects the best preserved, though from 
the smallness and rudeness of the letters it is very difficult to . 
decipher, is in a modem charactei' — ^that allotted to the third 
omtuiy after Christ— or the Gupta alphabet ; and that in the 
opening lines I find an allusion to Skanda Ghipta, one of the 
Gupta fondly, whose name has also been found upon a new 
series of the Saur&shtra coins; the words are 

• • • 

My next exeeipt consists of Prinsep’s translation of the 
Eran pillar Inscription * : — ’] 

INSCRIPTION FROM A TEMPLE OF VARAHA, AND A DHWAJTA- 
8TAMBHA, IN THE VICINITY OF ERAN OR AIRAN IN BHOPAL. 

Lieut ConoUy and Gapt Burt started ftom Mho^i on an ex- 
ploring journey. They continued in company as fiur as Sdiore, 
where some copper plates, in Mr. Wilkinson’s possession, occupied the 
attention of the-former, while the latter, huftring of a pillar at Ainin, 
hastened off by a d&k to visit it and was rewarded with the two 
inscriptions which follow, and a few insdlated names in various styles 
from the A.iran pillar and temple. The history of the origin of the 
monuments as derived from the inscriptions themselves may he sue- 
oinotiy told. 

The temple was built by Dhanya Vidinu, 
of Biiya M&tn Yuhnu, the son of Hari Vidinu, the grandson of Varuna 
Vidmu, and great gnmdson of Ihdra Vidmu ; in the itiat year of the 
reign of Bdja T&iapiiii [Toramiaa] of Sauidshtra (?) : and 

The pillar was erected by Vaidala Vidmu, the son of Haiti Vidmu, 
also gran^ of Vamna Vidmu, and at the oost of llbanya Vidmu, on 
the 14th of Asarh in the year 165, in the reign of jBudha-Giipta in 

» [‘Jour. Ab. See. Bang.-, vii , 878]. * [Ibid., ril, 684.] 
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OF VARAHA, AT ERAX. 

Saurdshtra, comprehending the country between u i iver whose name, 
though partially erased, may be easily made out as the Kdlindf or 
Jamna and the Narmada, or Nerbuddo. 

(Translation). 

* Ho is victorious ! (Vishnu) the four-armed, omnipresent, the creator and prcscircr 
of the world, whose bed is the immense water of the four oceans and whoso ra^Ao- 
keiu (* chariot-standard ’) is Garufjla. 

On Thursday, the thirteenth lunar day of the month of Ash&dha of the year 16 d, 
when the king, Budha Gupta, who was the moon of good administration, and resplendent 
in fortune and fame, governed the beautiful country situated between the Kklindl 
(Jamnh) and the Narmada, by his good qualities (derived) from the Loka-p&las.^ In 
the aforesaid year of his dynasty, [*of him,* in orig.] in the very month and day afore- 
said: one, named Vaidala Vishnu, who was famous as far as the four oceans, ever 
lespcctahlo ; who by public election and through the favor of God, obtained the good 
fortune of the regency ; who was devoted to Bhagav&ii ; the son of the father-resemb- 
ling Hari Vishnu ; grandson of the father's-talent-posscssing Varuna Vishnu ; the 
groat grandson of Tndra Vishnu , of the Maitr&yanayakripabha race ; a strict observer 
of his religious duties, regular in sacrifices, reader of the Veda, a very risAi among 
br&hnians.^ By him (Vaidala Vishnu) this banner-pillar was erected at the expense 
of Dhanya Vishnu, — for the prosperity of his race, in honor of Jaiikrdana (Vislinu), 
the distresser of the J^snya-janaa (Rakahasas). 

Glory ! to him who is a patriotic (prince) and to whom belong all the people ! * 

[I further annex the translation of Tonun&na’s inscription 
from the some site, which is closely connected with the preceding 
text : — ] 

(Tbahsiation). 

* He is victorious ! the boar-shaped god, who, at the time of delivering the earth, 
whirled round the mountains by the jerk of his tushes ; from the increase of whose 
body have proceeded the three regions. 

When the great rkja, Torarnkno, the very famous and beautiful, the king of kings, 
governed the earth ; in the first year of his reign, on the tenth day of Ph&lguna : — 
before his time, the well-known Dhanya Vishnu, the doer of many virtuous 
deeds, follower of the injunctions of the Vedas, obedient to his brother, the late 
great Rkjfc Mktri Vishnu (since departed to heaven), and favored by him— > 
who obtained the good fortune of regency by public election and through the 
g»oe of God:— fhmous as far as the four oceans, ever respectable, and victorious 
in many battles with his enemies, the devoted worshipper of Bh^av&n,— who was the 
son of Hari Vishnu, resembling his father,— the grandson of Varuna Vishnu, pos- 
sessor of his father's qualities,— great grandson of Indra Vishnu of the Maitrkyana- 
yakripabha race, the illustrious and distinguiBhod, observant of his religious duties 
and sacrifices with Sukta (a hymn of the Rig-veda)— a regular sucrificcr, well read in 
the Vedas, and a ruAi among the br&hmons.— By him (Dhanya Vishnu) was caused 

> Upholders of the universe. 

* Those several epithets are, almost litontam, the same in both inscriptions. 
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to bo orootod this now tcnplo of Jugoii-N&r&y&iui^ N&rbjoiuiy in tbo fonn of Vorblm 
(tho Boar inoamation) at bis own village of Notibona, in flio xoign, year, month, and 
day aforceaid. 

Glory to tho mutreas of Br&hmanapttra, and the king to whom all tho pooplo 
belong! ’ (?) 

[Next in older comes a posthumous notice of Skanda>Gupta, 
graven on the Euhaon pillar,* which I insert to complete the 
published series : — ] 


(Tbaitslation). 

*In themonthof JyaishthOyin the year one hundred and thirty-three’ [141]after tho 
decease* of Skanda Gupta, the chief of a hundred kings, resembling Indra in his rule, 
possessed of tho chiefest of riches, enjoying for-spread reputation, bom of tho royal 
race of tho Guptas, whoso earthly throne was shaken by tho wind of tho bowing 
heads of a hundred kings. 

At this celebrated and precious village, sanctified in reverential attachment by the 
inhabitants of Kakubharati.’ 

Tho opulent Bhatti Soma was the son of Amila, the receptacle of good qualities. 
His son was tho very famous and talented Budra Soma, known by another appellation 
os Vyfiighra-rati. His own son was Madra, tho constant and friendly patron of 
bridimans, Gurus, and Yatis. He, struck with awe at beholding tho universal insta- 
bility of this world, made (for himself) a road of virtue’; having set up (established) 
along the roadside, five images, mode of quarried stone, of Indra, ^ objects of adoration 
to the religious and devout, for the increase of his own moral merit and the happiness 
of mankind; (the same) having attached thereto a tank filled with water. 

This stone pillar, beautiful and lofty as the craggy pinnacles of the mountains, is 
the maker of renown : (i. a. records his meritorious act.) ’ 

The circumstance of chief importance in the above monument, is its 
allusion to * Skanda Gupta, of the family of the Guptas,’ a name so 
well known to us firom the Bhitari inscription and from our Eanauj 
coins. That his sway was nearly as potent as the expression * lord of a 
hundred kings ’ would seem to convey, I shall have hereafter occasion 
to prove by the exhibition of his own name and of that of his prede- 

* Or ‘Narkrayon, who is.himself tho water of the universe.’ 

’ [‘Jour. As. Soc. Bong.*, vii., 87.] 

^ ’ Lit * The month J yairiitha in the voar thirty and two and one plus one hundred 
being arrived.* [Tho original proves* the true date to bo the one hundred and forty- 
first year from the repose, etc.] 

* ShdnUhf * of the repose,' i. e. * death.* 

’ Written Kahtbkah^rati 

(sic) : tho meaning must be that 
such was the name of the village ; and probably the modem Kuhoon may be a cor- 
ruption of tho ancient appellation Kakubha. 

* Ptmff^kandhajH ta ekakr$; in punning allusion, perhaps, to his adorning tho 
road with these five images. 

’ The word seems to bo written paehendi’dmf from tho contracted space occupied 
by the n of Tho smal figuro below has very much the cbaractor of Buddha. 
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cesflor Kum&ra Gupta on the coins of Saurdshtra or Kattywar, on tho 
western extremity of the Indian continent. It does not appear who 
succeeded him, or whether the Gupta dynasty there terminated ; but 
I think it is open to conjecture that the whole power was usurped by 
the minister’s family, because we find Tila Bhatti, a chief magistrate, 
erecting the Alloh&bdd piUar, and we here find another of the same 
name, the opulent Bhatti Soma, the son of Amila (Bhatti ?) at the 
head of a new race, not, to be sure, arrogating to themselves the title of 
Baja, but possessing wealth and power and erecting pillars in their 
own name. Four generations from Amila, viz. : (1) Amila, (2) Bhatti 
Soma, (3) Budra Soma, (4) Madra — ^will give about thirty-three years 
to each generation, which for private life may be tolerably near tho 
ordinary average. 

[In conclusion of the Gupta proper suite of inscriptions, I 
annex abstract translations of a double set of copper-plate 
Sanads now in the Ben&res College, which Frofesror Wilson has 
obligingly prepared from transcripts of the originals made by 
myself, in which all doubtful forms and combinations were 
carefully copied in fac-simile : — 

TRANSLATIONS OF THE BENARES COPPER PLATE GRANTS OF 
Sltl HASTINAE^ OTHERWISE SRI HA8TI-RAJA.^ By Prof. H. H. 
WlLSOX. 

* Salutation to Mah&dcva l—Health ! In the 163rd > year of tho occupation > of the 
kingdom by the Gupta kings— in the year (of the cycle) YaisUh, on the third of the 
light half of K6rtik, in tho foie-part of the day,* (then) by the ozalter of -the family 
of the chief of the ascetics, tho Mah6rkja Sri-hasti, great grandson of Mah&r5ja 
Dwarhya, tho grandson of Mah&r&ja Sri Prahhanjana, tho son of Mahkrkja Damo- 
dara,— the giver of much land, gold, horses, elephants, and thousands of cows,— the 
reverencer pf his progenitors, tho devout worshipper ^ gods and bribrnans, the ever 
victorious in many battles, the delight of his own race : for tho increase of his own 
virtue and the ascent of the steps of the ladder to' heaven ; gave to the brfthmans of 

^ [These are the copperplate grants regard!^ which Capt. Eittoe communicated 
with CoL Sykes in 1848. Bee * Jour. Roy. As. Soe.* xii., 12, note 4. They seem to 
have been originally procured from Nagode in Bundalkand.] 

* [ One copy has sAa-sAotiare vatAa^e, the other iri sAasAiyut/are vrMate : putting 
them together, the .probable reading is 1risAe$t^tare pars Aua^#.— H.H.W.] 

* [BAukie or hAuktau, but it may also bo read mukte or mukiau^ ‘from the end 
or cessation.*— H.H.W.J Considering the very striking difference between the 
early forms of AA. and m, I cannot admit this dpubt to justified by any possible 
eiioT of transcription from tho original on my part. The former is clearly the true 
reading, ^ whi<m wo have two corroborative examples. — E.T.] 

* [The other inscription has, ‘the second of the light half of Chaitra, in tho year 
Ashwayuj.* (?)-H.H.W.] 
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ilio Vujasaiicyi school of the race of Kaitfikftf* Gopaew&mii* BhaTasw&iiii and othersi 

the village with the boundaries (specified)— (then foUow a number of nnin- 

tcUigiblo wft iw e* of places, after which there is a prohibition to any of his auccessors 
to revoke the gift)— 'as it issaid by the great Rishi, Yyftaa, *land that has been given 
to the brfihmans is to be carefblly protected, for the preservation of the grant is even 
better than the donation.* The earth has been posseued by S6gara and other kings, 
by each of whom the fruit of the earth was severally reaped. The giver of land re* 
joioes in heaven for sixty thousand years— the despoiler, the resumer and disregarder, 
sinks into hell for as many.* > 

Both inscriptions end with the specification of the writer, ‘ Sfiryadatta, son of 
Bavidatta, grandson of Naradatta. having the title or designation Bhogika.* 

To complete the series of collateral documents relating to 
the Guptas, I insert in this place translations of certain copper 
plate grants made by successive members of theValabhi dynasty of 
Gujar&t. Although the dates of these are, also^ to a certain extent 
indeterminate, yet there is much else in the inscriptions that is 
calculated to elucidate the important question of the true epoch 
of the Gupta rule in India ; — ^ 


ACCOUNT OP THE INSCRIPTIONS UPON TWO SETS OP COPPER 

PLATES, POUND IN THE WESTERN PART OP GUJARAT. By W. 

H. Wathen, Esa., Fenian Secretary to the Bmbay Oovemment. (Sept. 1836.) 

Several years einco, I procured two sots of copper inscribed plates, one of which 
had been discovered by some labourers employed in digging the foundations of a 
house at Danduca, in the Peninsula of Gigarkt ; and the other in a similar manner, 
at Bhavanagar, in the same province. .. . . 

The second inscription was more defsoed, and, after the greatest trouble, a 
part of it stiU remained unintelligible, the letters having become obliterated by the 
effects of time and damp. 

They are both grants of land to priests; the first is about fifteen hundred years 
old; and the date of the second, some hundred years subsequent. . . • 

The contents of these inscriptions, as tending to elucidate the ancient history of 
Western India, at the commencement of the fourth century of the Christian era, are 
of some interest, as will be presently shown. 

In the first inscription, as well as in the second, the origin of the dynasty is 
traced to Bhgtarka Son&pati, who is said to have established his power by signal 
bravery and prowess: his capital, named Yalabhipura,* is also expressly Tn enti oned 


* [The readinsr of one is *Kosiya,* of the other 'Kausalya.* Ought it to be 

Xuym?— H.H.W.] ^ 

^ ^ yn one copy, other names are specified, as, Gauriawfoni and Brahmaohfiri.— 

’ [Theoiherinscriptionhas,in8teadofthislastclauso, * he who resumes land given 
by himself or by another, becomes a worm in ordure, and Is roasted (in hell) aLonir 
with his aneostors.*—H.H.W.] / o 

* lu Prkkrit, it is written with a 6, 'Bolabhi.* 
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in the fint grant ; both the founder of this so?ereignty, and two first sucoossors, did 
not take the title of king, but 8$n4pati^ or ‘ General,* whence it may be inferred that 
they were under a paramount soyereign, by whom the province of Gujar&t was com- 
mitted to their charge; and it is stated in the description of tho fourth prince of this 
family, that he was raised to the royal dignity by * the great monarebt the sole 
oovereign of the entire world,’ meaning India. 

The third in succession to him, named Sridhara Sena, would appear to have 
thrown off all dependence on this paramount sovereign of Ujj&yini or Kanauj; for by 
the date of the first inscription, the Yalabhi Samvat or mra would appear to have been 
instituted in his reign, its date being Samvat nine : [330] ^ this circumstance induced 
the belief, at first, that the sera referred to was that of Vikramhditya, until on refer- 
ring to the 1st volume of Tod's * B&jasthan,* the existence of a Sfiryavansa dynasty 
in Oujarkt — whose capital was Yalabhipura, and title ‘Bhatarka,’ and also of a Samvat 
or mra peculiar to those kings, as proved by Jaina legends, and inscriptions found at 
Somnkth, Patan, etc. — showed that these grants must belong to those princes and 
their era alone. 

GoL Tod established, (from the materials already mentioned, the particulars of 
which may be seen on reference to his work),* the following historical data. 

1. The emigration of a prince named Keneksen, of the Sfirya-vansa, or ‘raec of 
the Sun,* from Koshala-doriia (Aed. Oudh), and his establishing himsrif in Giyor&t 
about ▲.D, 144 

2. The institution of an ara, called the Yalabhi Samvat, by his successors, who 
became the independeat kings of Gujarkt, tho first year of which mra was the 375th 
of Yikramftditya, qit a. i>* 819. 

8. The invasion of the kingdom of the Yalabhi princes by a barbarian force, the 
destruction of their capital Yalabhipura, in a. d. 524, and the removal of tho seat of 
government to the north-eastern part of Gujar&t, most probably at first to Sidhapura, 
about A. D. 554. 

The inscriptions confirm in a eingular manner these several epochs. The first 
inseription is dated 9th Yalabhi Samvat, corresponding with 884 of Yikramfiditya, 
and A.D. 328. 

Kow, allowing twenty years for the average reign of the six princos of the first 
inseription, this will give 129 years for the interval between Sridhara Sena, in whose 
reign thii nra may be supposed to have commenced, and Bhatarka Sen&pati, the 
fonnderofthedynasty, which will place him as having lived in A. D. 190, or within 
forty-six years of the time specified by Tod as that of Keneksen's establishment in 
Gijarfit. That Bhatarka was a fiunily title, and not the real name ot this chief, is 
shewn by its being alone used in the seals afllied to both the inscriptions. 

Iton the second inseriptioiiy we have a long line of princes, the last of whom, 

1 P Jbnr, As. Soc. Bong.*, viL, 849; * Jour. Boy. As. Soc.’, xii., 83 ; * Jour. As. 
Boo. Be^.*, 1850.] 

* See the chapter entitled < Annals of Mewfir.* 
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SilMitya Masalli, would appear, from an allurion therein, to hare remoTod the 
capital to Sidhapura. 

Tahing^ the number of kiugs, whoso names are g^ren subsequent to Sridhara 
Sena, the founder of the Yalabhi mra, at twelve, and the length of their reigns at an 
average of twenty years each; this calculation will shew a term i>f about 240 or 
more years, to have elapsed from this time to that of Sil&ditya Musalli of Sid- 
hapura, or A.D. 659, about thirty-flve years after the sack of Yalabhipura by the 
barbarians. 

On referring to the list of kings, another of the name of Sil&ditya, it will be seen, 
just •preceded the prince who made tho grant contained in the second inscription, 
whose reign will thus approximate to a.d. 524, stated in the Jaina legends to be the 
date when the capital was surprised by a foreign army. -From the same source also, 
we find tho name of the prince who then reigned to have been Sil&ditya, as above. 

These coincidences are curious, and tend to confirm the authenticity of those 
fragments of early Hindd history, which Tod has so carefhlly collected. 

Tho Jaina historical legends all mention the kings of this dynasty, and their 
mro, the Yalabhi Samvat; the capital, from its geographical position, would appear 
to have been the Byzantium of Ptolemy; its kings were of the dynasty called by 
foreigners the Bolh&ra, which may have been a corruption of the title Bhatarka,^ 
for derived from the adjoining district of Bhala, and B&i or ‘prince*; the absurd 
manner in which Hindfi names were, and still are, corrupted by the Arabs and other 
orcigners, may easily account for the difficulty of reconciling real names with their 
corruptions. . . . 

It may be here mentioned, that it is from this very fiunily of Yalabhipura) that 
tho legends of the present R&nas of Udayapur (Udipur) deduce their descent. 

After reigning some years in the north of Oujar&t, the power of the dynasty was 
destroyed, its kingdom dismembered, and the city of Anhalwara Pattan became the 
capital, under the succeeding dynasties of the Chawura and Ghalukia Solanki) 
races. 

Both these grants convey fidds to br&hmaas as rdigions gifts. The 
granted in the second inscription are stated to be situated in Sanrfishtra, and the 
donees oro said to have come from Girinagara, (Jnn&garh or Gimfir,) and to have 
settled at Sidhapura. 

Two facts, proving the great antiquity of these grants, are^— first, the measuie of 
land being square paces; and the other, tho ezistenoe of the worship of the Sun: one 
of the princes is named as being of that sect. . . . 

TbANSLATION of an ANGIBNT iNSOBXmON, DATID 9 tK OF TKB YaLABHI SaW- 

YAT, OB A.D. 828, AND FOUND IN DIQOXNO TSl FOUNDATION! OF A KOUSB, 

NBAB DANDUOA, XN TBB PlNlNBULA OF GuJABXt, OB SAUBJiSHTBA. 

‘ May prosperity (ever emanate) from the city of Yalabhi ! The possessor of in- 
eomparablo strong^ from tho crowds of powerfU enemies and friends, who prostrate 

> Bhatarka means, literally, ‘ cherishing sun* ; it is a rqyal title. 
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themselvps (before him), who earned glory in hundreds of battles fought in tho 
conntries of his foes : whose prowess and renown dazzled (the eyes of the princes of 
the nnivorse), one enjoying the affection (o£ his subjects) by grunts of rewards and 
honors, and also by courteous behaviour : the acquirer of royal prosperity by tho 
strength (aid) of his numerous dependants and attached friends, great adorer of 
Mahosvara (Siva), (such was) Senhpati Bhatarka (Bhatarka, Uhe gcnerol-in-chief). 

His son, with head tinged of a reddish colour by constant inclination of his head 
to tho dust of his father's feet, and thus rendered pure : tlio lustre of the nails of 
whose foot (os mirrors) surpassed the diamonds of Sukra's diadem, whoso riches were 
a constant source of relief to the poor, helpless, and destitute, (was the) great wor- 
shipper of Mahesvara, Sri Sen&pati Dhara Sena (the < general of tho forces,’ Dhara 
Sena). 

His younger brother, with forehead wholly sanctified by prostrations at his 
(brother’s) feet, a performer of all the acts of devotion according to tho precepts of 
Manu and other holy saints, who, like Dharma Bfija (Tudhishthira), has arranged 
all laws, received his inauguration to the throne, from the great Sovereign * himself, 
the sole monarch of the entire world, ahd whoso accession to royalty was solemnized 
by unbounded gifts. He was tho great worshipper of Mahesvara, Sri Mah&r&ja 
Drona Sinha (* tho fortunate king,' Drona Sinha.) 

His younger brother, who by the prowess and force of his ^lo arm, as a lion, 
conquered tho hosts of his enemies, mounted on elephants, the asylnm of all those 
who sought a place of refuge, conversant with all tho various principles of science, 
— a celestial all-yielding tree to friends and dependants, affording to all, enjoyments 
according to their several wishes and tastes ; a great follower of Bhavagata (Vishnu) 
(was) Sri Mahftrkja Dhruva Sena. 

His younger brother, all whose sins were removed by prostrations before tho lotus- 
resembling feet of his (elder) brother, by whose virtuous conduct, os by a pure stream, 
the crimes of the Kali-yuga were washed away ; whose lame was celebrated by 
crowds of vanquished enemiei^ was the great adorer of the sun, Sri Mah&r&ja Dha- 
rapattah. 

Y^ose son acquired the chief of virtues by adoration of his fother’s feet; whose 
sword from his infancy was his sole helper ; who distinguished himself os tho touch- 
stone of bravery ; the destroyer of multitudes of foes resembling intoxicated elephants. 
The bright lustre of the nails of whose feet were reflected by the splendour of the 
crowds of his prostrate enemies; who fulfilled tho import of the title *Itkj&,’ by 
delighting the hearts of his subject, and affording them protection, (and by governing) 
as commended in the Smritis (holy books) ; who surpassed Bvara (Cupid) in beauty, 
the moon in splendour, the nionaroh of mountains (Him&laya) in fixedness of purpose. 
In depth (of thought and counsel) the ocean, the teacher of gods in wisdom, tho 
great master of ridies (Euvera) in wealth ; who relinquished as straw, the fruits of 
his enterprises, in his anxiety to remove the fears of those who sought his protection ; 
ddightor of the hearts of tho learned, and of friends imd dependants, by bestowing riches 
flur beyond their desires ; who eiqo^ all the gratifications and luxuries of the various 
countries in the world, as one who had himsdf travelled through them, (was) the 
great worshipper of Mahesvara, Bri Mah&r&ja Qriha Sena [Guha Sena in tho 
original.] 

His son, for ever fortunate by the rays proceeding from the diamond-like nails of 

1 This evidently refers to some one of tho successors of Vikram&ditya and S&liv&- 
hana— he Pramara or Powar kings of ,Ujj&yini or Kanauj. 
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his (hthor’s feet ; -all whose sins an washed away by the pare water of the Gangh 
(Ganges) ; whose wealth and prosperity are participated in by mnltitndes of friends 
and dependants ; — in whom all the qualities of beauty have taken up their ahodei aa 
if by the desire of associating with the beauties of his form ; who has astonished all 
those skilled in archery by his wonderful natural skill, improved as it is by superior 
and constant exercise ; the maintaincr of all pious grants, bestowed by the will of 
ancient kings * he that removes from power those (evil ministers) who seek the ruin 
of his subjects a unique example of the abode of wisdom and prosperity in one and 
the same person, whose renown is alone sufficient to destroy the power of his Ibes, 
whose royal dignity is hereditary ;>-great worshipper of Mahesvara, powerfhl wielder 
of the battle-axe, Sri Mah&raja Sridhara SeBa,-->peremptorily issues these his man- 
dates! 

To those in office, and those unemployed ; to the governors of towns ; to the ehieft 
of districts, revenue officers, forest chiefs, protectors of the roads, etc., etc., and all 
officers howsoever employed 

Bo it known to you! that for the increase of my father’s and mother’s holiness, 
for my own salvation, and for the sake of obtaining other oljects of my heart’s desire 
in this and in the next world, I have granted fifty paces of land, (situated) at the 
southern boundary of the village of Matsira, and sixty paces of land near the northern 
limit of Yemputri, to a Lodrita brhhman, learned in the Rig^Veda, of the same gofm 
(family) as Kaina and others : also a piece of land of fifty paces, on the western side 
of Prathapura, end eight paces near Ishvara Deva Senak, is likewise granted to n 
Rig-Veda brfihman, named Deva Sila, of the same pbfra as Trivalam Bayana, 
etc. (this part is very unintelligible in the original,) this land, with the ham- 
lets and other things thereunto appertaining, with its earth, water, wind, aky, 
spirits, grain, and gold, is (hereby) given, with all that which may thereapon be 
produced. 

All the ministers of state must avoid placing their hands on this^ as they would 
on the hole of a serpent ; for the -constant and due performance of the five great 
sacrificGS (naming them), I have given this; for as long as the moon, sun, seas^ 
rivers, and this world shall exist, to be enjoyed by the desc^ailts, oons, grandsons^ 
etc. By pouring out water, (it is) given up as a brhhmanical gift; to be eqjoyed on 
the terms usual with such grants ; they may plough, cause to be ploughed, or give it 
away. No one should cause any hindrance (to this grant). 

Future pious kings, both of our fhmily, and others, who will appreciate the 
fruits of a grant of land, should approve .s^ maintain this my gift. (Here the 
usual quotations from the Mahh-Bh&rata are introduced, quoting the gift by king 
Btgara, and shewing the sin of destroying such a grant of land). 

Written by the minister for peace and war, Skanda Batta, Samvat 9, VaisiifildM- 
vadi 8 ; 1, Mahfixhja Sridhara Sena, the heroic, my pleasure I my handl * 

L»t of Kixos or thb Yalabhx on BaleXea Dieastt, as voumv 
IK THB Two iHscaurnom. 

144 or 190 A.i>. 1. Senftpati Bhatarka. 

2. Dhara Sena. 

8. Mahhrtja Drops Sinha. 

4. Dhruva Sena, I. 

8. Dharapattah, 

6 Giiha Sena. 
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7.* 

SHdhara Sena I.* 

8. 

Sil&ditya I. 

9. 

Ghara-griha I. 

10. 

Sridhara Sena II. 

11. 

Dhruva Sona II. 

12. 

Sridhara Sena III. 

13. 

Sil&ditya II. 


At this part of the coppcr-platc, the writing is so obliterated, that the names of 
two or three princes cannot be made out. 

16. Mah&r&ja Charagriha II. 

624 A.D. 17. Sil&ditsra III. 

659 A.D. 18. Sil&ditya (Musalli) IV. 

The first two princes have the title Sen&pati alone. All those sabsequent to No. 
3, Mah&r&ja. The whole had the title of Sri Bhatarka, and the device on their 
banner was the Nandi, or saerod bull of Siva, as appears from the seals attached to 
both inscriptions. 

[As further illustrative of the succession of the Valabhi fiunily, 
audio a certain extent as corrective of the above, I insert : — '] 

Dr. a. Burns* Kaira Tamba-patra No. 1. 

When we > gave a translation of No. 4 [p. 262], oi the Tamba-patras, of which trans- 
cripts and fao-siiniles were obtained from Dr. Bums of Kaira, we were not awarp that 
one of the same description had previously been communicated by Mr. Wathen [p. 262]. 
We were led to refer to that article by finding, in the oldest of Dr. Buma* grants, 
the name of Siladitya, and other princes of the Valalhi race from Sen&pati Bhatarka 
downwards. 

Our present grant confirms the order of the reigns given by Mr. Wathen from his 
Tamba-patras, and affords additional dates, and circumstances of high interest to 
hose who occupy themselves with such studies. Mr. Wathen's order of the Valabhi 
or Balh&ra dynasty is as follows : 


j 

it 


lit 


1 

1 

Bhatarka Sen&pati. 

8 

4 

Sil&ditya I. 

2 


DharaSena. 

9 

6 

Ghara Giiha, or Ishwara Ouha. 

3 


Drona Sinha. 

10 

6 

Sri^ara Sena II. 

4 


Dhruva Sena I. 

11 

7 

Dhruva Sena II. 

6 


Dhara Pattah. 

12 

8 

Sridhara Sena III. 

6 

2 

Gnha or Gxiha Sena. 


0 

Dhruva Sena III. 

7 

8 

Sridhara Sena I. 

18 


Sil&ditya II. 


Oftheserijas, the four following Bhatarka are omitted in the present grants it 
being simply stated that from Bhatarka, the founder of the frmily, was sprung Gnha 

^ These seven are from the first Inscription, the fbUowing from the second 
inscription. 

* A.D. 819. In his reign, the Valabhi «ra is supposed to have commenced. 

* [Theeditonof the your. As. Boo. Bang.*, after PrinsepPs departure firam India.] 

17 
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Sena or Griha Sena, (the former is our reading). From this prince, however, we 
have the genealogy complete, and— with the simple introduction of Dhruva Sena III., 
our ninth in order, and the author of this grant — the series corresponds with that of 
Mr. Wathen in every particular. The genealogical tree which our present grant 
enables us to frame from Guha or Griha Sena will stand as follows : 

(1) Bhatarka. 

(2) Guha or (iriha Sena. 

(aandh|rte-riU».) 

(3) Sridhara Senn. 


(4) Silftditya. 
(ur. KnunSdltya.) ' 


(9) Dhmva Sena II. 

(orDbamSdltya) 


(5) Ishwara Guha, 

(WRthen*i ' Chsm-griha.') 


A. 


(6) Sridhara Sena II. (7) Dhruva Sena 

(8) Sridhara Sena III. 


Now the first thing to be observed is, that the grant translated by Wathen pur- 
ports to be by Sridhara Sena : that which we now present is by Dhruva Sena, the sixth 
in succession after him ; of course, therefore, Wathen's is the most ancient ; but though 
there were six successions to the yodi, these must have been of less than the ordinary 
duration, for the minister who prepared the grant in Sridhari Sena’s reign was 
Skanda Bhatta ; whereas the minister who prepared the present grant is named as 
MadanaDila, son of Skanda Bhatta; thirty or forty years will therefore be the 
probable interval occupied by the reigns of all the princes named as having inter- 
vened between Sridhw Sena I. and Dhruva Sena III. 

Another important fiset results from the date of our present grant, which is 
clearly 865 [?] Samvat, (which must bo the Samvat of Yikramfiditya) corresponding 
with A.D. 809 : but Wathen assigns to Sridhara Sena, Dhruva Sena’s grandfather, 
the date a.d. 328 or 384 Samvat. He has been led to this conclusion by supposing 
the words which he reads * Samvat,’ with the figure * 9,’ to have reference to the 
Yalabhi sera, ascertained by Tod to have commenced in a.d. 319. But there is no 
word whatsoever in the grant to warrant a reference of this Samvat to that mra, and 
it seems much more natural to suppose the Samvat, or year, to be either the Samvat 
of Yikramftditya with the figures effaced, or merely to have reference to the year of 
Sridhara Sena’s accession. If the figure which follows the word ‘ Samvat ’ be indeed 
a 9, (it is not very plain) [as indicated above, the ciphers, in the original, stand 
for 830, and not for 9] there is nothing to prevent the year of the reign of that 
sovereign being indicated thereby, as has been usual with many r^as, and as was 
practised even by Bfija Kishen Ghand of Nudea within the last sixty years. Assu- 
ming therefore thirty years for the intorral of the son's succeeding Skanda Bhatta as 
minister, the proper date of Wathen’s Tamba-patra will bo 279 a.d., and that of 


» Perhaps Yikram&ditya, but the • Yi’ is wanting in the transcripts. 
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Sridhara Sona's accession, 270 a.d. The date upon Dr. Bums’ grant, examined from 
the fac-similcs taken off in printing ink, is so clear as to admit of no doubt of the 
figures, or its being the Samvat of Vikram&ditya that is referred to.> 

The translation of this Tamba-patra is given entire, and nearly literally, from a 
transcript made by Frinsep ; the pandit Kamalakhnta, aided by the Sanskrit College 
student S&rod&prosCul, having rendered it for us into English. 

The character of the original exactly corresponds with that of Wathen's grant, of 
which a fiic-similo has been already published, so that we ore saved the necessity of 
having a separate plate prepared to exhibit it. 

(Tbanslation). 

* Glory. From Bhatarka, — the best of rulers, magnanimous as the sun, victorious, 
of good disposition, who obtained his power by the excellence of his intelligence, by 
gratifying and elevating his friends in spirit, and by obtaining all men's good 
opinion through donations and courtesy, who by his power maintained men in 
respect ; and, through the fidelity of his servants, preserved his dominions in pros- 
perity, and laid his enemies prostrate, — sprung Guha Sena, who obtained absolution 
from sin by bowing submissively to his father’s feet, and who was called Gandharba 
R&ja, because of his consideration for other men, as shewn by his regulation of 
prices, by his anxiety to protect his people and friends, and by his sacrificing high 
state interests to secure the safety of thoso who took refuge with him : who obtained 
popularity by giving to the poor more than they asked. None excelled him in the 
science of Gandharba. Enriched by tho jewels his enemies presented in tribute ; of 
a voice pleasant as that of Cupid and tho moon; lenient in the exaction of state 
dues ; a teacher of morals ; in all obseivonccs never failing ; great and powerful, as 
manifested by tho motions of his elephants : his wisdom and sound judgment are 
appreciated by men of social feelings. The son of Guha Sena, Sridhara Sena, like- 
wise absolved himself from sin by submission to his father, as if he had wasW in 
the Ganges' water. The warriors of the universe were astonished at his strength 
and skill, and by his power he secured the prosperity of his kingdom. Like his 
ancestors, he was a protector of learned and eminent persons, and a subduer of evil- 
doers and of the corrupters of virtue. In him only did Lakshmi and Soraswati (wealth 
and knowledge) unite. For he was alike a subduer of J&khs of enemies, and abounding 
with wealth, and the possessor of all acquired endowments, which sought refiige with 
him like the thousands' who prostrated themselves before him for their livelihood. 

The son of Sridhara Sena, Sri Siladitya, worshipped likewise his father’s feet, and 
prospered. The four quarters of the world were adorned with his fhme, won by 
merits, all delighting, all astonishing. He gave courage and confidence to his army, 
by acquiring for it the lustre of a reputation founded on many victories. Though posscs- 
skg an intellect capable of understanding and arranging the good and bad sciences, and 
filmed in the world for his intelligence, yet was he not fiutidious ; and though atton- 

^ Since the above was sent to press, a letter has reached Calcutta from Mr. 
Wathen. dated Cime of Good Hope, 16th October, 1838, which, after .cxpi'cssing 
gmt interest m the discoveries made from the Asoka inscriptions, con- 
cludes as follows : impression wan before I left India, that I mistook the 

Itovat in the Gujar&t Inscriptions, and that it is that of Vikram6ditya.’ This singu- 
larly eonfirms the conclusion we had come to, from comparison with the date in this 
Ho. 1. grant of Dr. Bums; and would seem to show that the year of the grant of 
Sridhara Sena translated by Wathen, was, in his opinion, erased ; and toat the 
imperfect figures in the plate are not to be read as 9, 
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tivo to the wants of others, still always choerfal and contented. He was an example 
of the Satya-yuga r&jas in his conduct, and enjoyed happiness without any sacrifice 
of yirtne. His second name was Eram&ditya, (perhaps, Vikramfiditya.) 

Bri Siladitya was succeeded as rflija by his younger brother Ishwara Cuba 
(Wathon's ^Chara Griha*), who was dutiful and ob^ient, and therefore loved by his 
elder brother, who was honorable like Upendra. It was the study and the delight of 
Ishwara Guha to obey his elder brother’s commands, and to make his own power 
and wealth conducive to his happiness. His footstool was bright with the jewels 
faVon firom the crowns of hos^e r&jas brought to subjection. Yet was he never 
reproachful of others. Those who opposed him in their pride were reduced to 
helplessness. The vices of the Kali-yuga were forgotten through his virtues and 
talents His magnanimity made him tender of the faults of others, and his heroism 
was apparent to ill, so that the Lakshmi of the sovereigns he subdued and destroyed 
with the weapons of his wrath, took him by the hand. Great was his wealth, and 
unity characterised none of his qualities or attributes. 

The son of Ishwara Guha was Sridhara Sena, who overcame and silenced all the 
learned men of his ago. He had the conviction of his foes' mortification and envy, 
because of his own power, wealth, generosity, and magnanimity. With the gravity 
of deep learning, acquired by mastery of the sixty-four Yidyas, and by acquaintance 
with the manners of many nations, he united cheerfulness and mildness, and by 
nature he was gifted with humUity. By the power of his bow he subdned the pride 
of his enomics-^his bow victorious in many battles. The rfijas overcome by his skill 
in weapons, delighted in their subjection to him. Dhruva Sena, the younger brother 
of Sridhara Sena, was obedient to him and prospered in we^th and honor, and 
rivalled the kings of antiquity in his conduct: many affairs of great difficulty were 
completed by him, and the friends he trusted and employed on great occasions, were 
enriched by him. He was a sanctified hero, devoting himself to human actions ; such 
was his attention to the minutest studies. Like Swayambhu (Menu) he was endowed 
with aU attributes— patient in learning every branch of the sixty-four Yidyas. The 
resource of aU for counsel— beautiful as the spotless moon, and resplendent in power 
as the ever-rising sun, darkness wad dispelled from around him. He was versed in 
the arts of peace and wa^-a deviser of schemes adapted to all purposes and pccasions, 
having been taught by the learned the two great aims— to do good to the world and 
to promote the exaltation of his kingdom. Though powerfhl, he was compossionate 
and learned, and avoided sin, and was firm in friendship with those who submitted, 
hut prompt to repress his enemies before their prosperity gained head, thereby 
establishing over aU people the ascendancy of a superior mind. 

The second son of Dhruva Sena was Sridhara Sena, very learned, a king of kings, 
excelling in wealth; whose forehead, worn and reddened by the frequency of his 
obeisance to his father’s lily fret, looked as if adorned with the crescent of the young 
moon. His ears were ornamented with pearls like moons, and his body was cleansed 
with ablution from the waters of munificence, according to the precepts of the Yedas 
which he never forgot. He gave delight to all, as a water-lily spreads its fragrance^ 
by absUining from the resumption of grants, Hisbowwas drawn for the ^K)d of 
the universe, and h» excelled in archery. The leaders of his enemies^ .armies, imme- 
diately on his mounting his war elephants, yidded submission to his orders. 

Thebeautifhl kingdom of Yalabhadra next came to Dhruva Sena, son of Siladitya, 
who was brother of Sridhara’s grandfaithcr, as a prise-wreath eonfrixed by paUio 
Spinioin ; and was to bim an enngu of frme. He was master of many armies, 
beantiM in person, sincere and young, and with Im hair resplendent with gems. 
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casting radiance o?er his courtiers, like the flower inanddra.. His fame, bright as 
the ftiU moon, delighted the hearts of all, and his lily feet were placed on white 
marble. He promoted the fortunes of his friends, was sincere in heart and good to 
all. His face was like the autumn moon, and his hair like the streoks in an emerald. 
His enemies were humbled, and the kings opposed to him found their territory 
invaded, and were indebted to his bounty for the moderation of the tribute he de- 
manded ; by the fragrance of his breath the air which others breathe was perfumed ; 
from his ears precious stones of various colours were pendant, like jewelled ornaments 
upon the volumes of sacred learning. On his breast he wore a jewel, like the 
sprouting shoot of his youth watered by the sanctity of his munificent donations. 
His elder brother was Ishwara Cuba, whose person was embraced by Lakshmi for 
the promotion of his good fortune, who excelled all rfijas in conduct and infisme, who 
with the wand of his power destroyed the serpent of his enemies' pride, and gained 
over the Lakshmf of other kings who admired him, who restrained crime, and adorned 
the earth with the lofty ensigns of his power, and settled the customs of the four 
great castes. His lily feet were adorned with the crown jewels of prostrate chieft, 
subdued by lovC rather than by force. A refuge to all in battle, brave, and in all 
things virtuous, performing all the duties of royalty, and amongst them the liberal 
distribution of gifts to brfihmons and to the temples of the gods, from the wealth 
in his possession, which is to them a source of great delight, ^e earth was en- 
lightened with the fame ho gained by his munificence to gods and br&hmans of 
the Kalinga families, who were depriv^ of their Dharma-dhwaja (* flag of virtue'), 
which was white as pure pearls, and the people of the three regions shed tears of joy. The 
other name of Dhruva Sena was Dharmfiditya, a name given to him only for his virtue. 

The said prince ^ (Dhruva Sena) inheritor of his father's fortunes, whose dalliance 
is with fkme as with a wife, and whoso crown jewel is like the crest of a peacock, who 
adorns the royal Lakshmi as a lion adorns the forest on the mountain side, and scatters 
his enemies as the rainy season disolvcs clay; whose friends’ countenances expand for 
joy like water-lilies, while the flags of his enemies are dispersed like clouds ; power- 
fhl, diligent, of spirit like the rising sun, the destroyer of his enemies, son of 
Siladitya, the elder brother of Ishwara Guha, who enlightens {he earth with his fame 
like a moonbeam, and who, smearing his body with sandal-wood dust, is beautiful 
like the Yindhya doud-capped mountain, proclaims to all : Be it known to all of you» 
that for his fhther’s and mother's virtue's soke, he, the said son of Siladitya, has 
presented to the brfihman Ladhnlla, son of the brfihman S&nda, a religious student, 
venerable, acquainted with the four Vedas, who lives in the villages situated near the 
hill fountains, the fertile fleld called * Varunam Bilika Yakkara Kadfiraka,’ situated 
near another fleld, and on the road, southwest of the village named Dya Palli, having 
had the same measured by Hipideka with a measuring rope. The Add is divided 
into six portions. (Here follows a minute description of the boundaiiei^ which need 
not be given.) 

The above land, with its tanks and hillocks, being of the measure of half akshetra, 
is to be eiyoyed in foil property as a perpetual inheritance by the said Ijadhulla, his 
sons and posterity for ever, so long as the sun, the moon, the earth, the rivers^ and 
the mountains shall endure. It is i^uctive landand capable of rearing valuable grain. 

Let not the hands of the king’s servants touch it, nor let any one daim it on the 

* The word for ‘prince^ in the oriafoal is MtIddiiSpaL which 1 am assured is a 
legitimate patronymu from Siladitya. It is evident that Dhruva, the son of Siladitya, 
is moant^ from the closing sentence of the grant 
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part of tlic gods and br&hmans by whom it was berotofore possessed. To giye 
land, (Here follows tbo usual quotation in furor of donors, and in execration of 
rcsumcrs of grants ) 

This grant is executed by order of Dhrura Sena, son of the. king Siladitya, by 
his faithful servant for peace or war, keeper of his treasury, Madana Hila, son of 
Skanda Bhattn, in the year Samvat 365 >(»a.d. 309) on the first day of tho light half 
of the month of Yais&kh.’ 

(On the seal, Sri Bhatarka under a bull, as in Wathen's grant.) 

[ To complete the records from Western India, I introduce 
the notice of Dr. Bums’ Tomba-Patra, No. 4, put forth, like tho 
last extract, by the editors of the ^ Jour. As. Soc. Beng.’, — ^who, for 
the timobeing, conducted that publication immediately after J ames 
Frinsep’s return to England*; — ^though I must fairly warn my 
readers that the dates of aU these do<5uments require accurate 
re-examination and revision, and that the geographical questions 
involyod demand, oven in a greater degree, an exact and formal 
definition.] 

Dr. Burns' Kaira Tamba-patra No. 4. 

The next abstract translation is of a very old copper grant— made by a r&ja, of the 
Gajjararaco, named Prasanga-r&ja, grandson of Samanta Datta— and which bears the 
date of the fill! moon of K&rtik, in the Samvat year 380»a.d. 328. The seal of 
copper has the grandfiither*s name. 

This very ancient and curious grant is one of several communicated by Dr. A. 
Burns from Kaira in Gujar&t. Dr. Bums gives tho following account of the manner 
in which tho Tamba-patras were found. * The plates, of which I enclose a copy,' (ho 
subsequently sent also fac-similcs) *were found in the town of Kaira, about ten 
years ago. The river Watrua runs close to tho walls on the north-west side, and 
was the cause of the discovery, by washing down the walls and earth. They had been 
handed about the country among tho natives for translation, it being supposed they 
were connected with some deposit of treasure. At last they were brought to me by a 
fakir, of whom I purchased them.’ Dr. Bums has sent transcripts and facsimiles of 
fbur plates, all of the beginning of the fourth century. That we now give is No. 
4,3 and not the most ancient; but it was first dccyphercd by Frinsep, and transcribed 
by him in Dcvan&gari. The original is in the character of the fourth line of the 
alphabet [plate xxii.] corresponding with that ascertained, from inscriptions and 
coins, to have been in use inGujarkt at the period of the date of these grants. Their 
antiquity is thus assured ; but part of the singularity of this particular one consists in 

1 [ The Editors of the * Jour. As. Soc. Beng.’ have so jumbled the numbers ofi and 
references to, these Sanads, and so boldly assigned values to ciphers that Fiuuep 
himself hesitated to do more than guess at, that it is difficult to imtiiy which set of 
figures they design to render as 866.] 

* [The copper-plate, dated 380, of this series, is given in Prinim^s plate xx.,- 
vol. vii., ‘Jour. As. Soc. Beng.* ; as No. 2 of Dr. Bunur contiibations.j 
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the style of the enlogium of the r&ja (and his ancestors) who made the g^nt, ererj 
word of which has a double meaning. The grant is in Sanskrit prose— upon the 
model of the Kadamyari hy Bana Bhatta— and has been explained and commented 
upon at length by the pandit Kamal&k&nta, who regards it as a wonderful composi- 
tion. It is impossible to give this explanation in these pages, for the eulogistic part 
of the grant, being in this double-meaning style, cannot he translated, the English 
language not admitting of the same amphibologies. 

The play upon words commences from the first sentence, which, ;^lainly trandated, 
impUes, ‘ There was a person named Samanta Datta, bom with fortunate auspices in 
the royal race of Gajjara;’ but these words admit also of the translation : * There wasa 
boundless ocean named Gajjara,* and this original double meaning has led to the use 
of epithets and qualities for the rfija, which will hold equally, with different mean- 
ings, as applicable to the Gajjara ocean. After wearing out the ‘ocean* amphibology; 
serpents, elephants, and women are pressed into the service hy the ingenious 
conveyancer who drew this deefi ; and it is a pity that such a happy device for mul- 
tiplying mystifying words cannot he more fully explained for the benefit of the 
practitioners in Ghanccry-lanc, who might find their advantage in imitating it. 

Our business, however, is with the matter of the grant, and the 'historical facta 
deduciblo from this very ancient record. Dismissing, therefore, the prefatory 
eulogy to Samanta Datta of the Gajjara lino, who will be admitted to be a rfija 
without such proof, the grant proceeds 

‘His son was Vijaya Bhatta, whose other name was Yita-rfija, who was beautiful 
like burnt gold,’ etc. 

Then follow his praises in the same fioridamphihologistical style : the close ispeculiar : 

‘ His personal beauty prevented not the maturity of his good dispositious, nor 
his youth the practice of strict morality, nor his wealth its generous distribution, 
nor his triwarga (•.«. his enjoyment of love, morality, and» wealth), the practice of 
austere devotion ; his exercise of sovereignty prevented not his delighting to show 
mercy; njr his living in the Kali-yug the possession of all virtue.* 

We now come to another historical fact 

‘ His prosperous sou named Frasanga-rfija Datta, who covered the airy 
sphere with the canopy of his fame, like water-lilies blown to fulness by the 
beams of the fiill moon,* etc., ‘ and who proved his possession of winning 
grace by bringing angry women to love him through the force of his bowing 
and sweet words,’ etc., * ‘ announces to all possessors of estates in their own 
right, and to all managers of the royal lands, and to the village proprietors — Be it 
known to all of you,’ (a conveyancer of the present day would write ‘ Now know ye,’) 
‘that we (the said rfija, Frasanga-rfija Datta) in the full moon of Kfirtik, out of 
respect for those who are versed in the four Yedos, and consecrated with (holy) 
water, have presented to’ (A. B. the names are not legible) ‘inhabitants of Girisha- 
padrakainthedistrict of Angkureswara, andto B. G., the village named Sirisha- 
padrokanlasb, for worship of the five Jagnas, Bali, Charu, Baiswadeva, and Agnihotra, 
and for increase of the virtue and fame of our father, our mother, and ourself; that 
the said village, with all the rich produce it afford may be enjoyed by the said 
grantees, their sons, grandsons^ and posterity^ as long as the sun and moon, and the 
ocean and the earth, shall endure. 
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After this, let ftitnre r&jae of our rao^ or of any other raoe that may deiire to 
leonze to themadyee the eternal fame, beantiM aa the moon-beam, whidi attachea to 
donora of landa, reflect that life and wealth are flckle aa warea of the aea niged by a 
atrong wind; while fiune, earned by good deeda, ia durable without limit; and ao let 
them reapect thia grant, and conflrm the granteea in poaaeaaion. He only, whoae 
mind ia blackened by the darkneaa of ignorance, will reanme it, or be pleaaed at aeeing 
othera moleat ita poaaeaaora— reckleaa of the guilt of the fire dmdly aina, and of other 
heinoua Crimea, aa deacribed at length in the Yeda-Vyhaa. 

He who granta landa, liyea 60,000 yeara in heayen ; but he who conflacatea or 
reaumea, or dlowa othera to do ao, ia doomed to hdl for a like period. 

The reaumera of granta become aa black aerpenta that dwell in holea in the 
IHndhya fbreat. The earth haa been enjoyed by many kinga, aa the S&gara-rfga and 
othera, and each in hia turn haa ruled, aa a deapot, lord of all. But what generoua 
man iiiXl take again the granta made by rhjaa who hayo gone before him, a^ whoae 
gifta are like wreatha of flowers once need, ^reading the fragrance of a good name, 
and of the reputation for wealth and yirtue 1^ 

By the ovkr of the rkja*a own mouth thia grant haa been written by Bewa, a 
aeryant well tried in peace and in war, in the fUl moon of Kkrtik of the Sfunyat year 
(of Yikramftditya) 380.' 

[In continuation of the extracts illustrative of the Gnpta 
domination, I have epitomized from Huen Thsang's 'Travds,'* 
aU sttd) notices as I have been able to discover, that in any way 
seem calculated to throw light upon the contemporary history and 
monarchical divisions of India proper at tlte period of his 
visit {inter a.d. 629 — 645). These passages are inserted in this 
place as affording, in their own tenor, negative evidence against 
the recent date of the Quptas, any mention of, or allusion to^ 
whom is therein omitted. 

The opening excerpt is given, in mrder to keep together 
all that conoems this section of the country wwiMb u ted 
by our author ; and likewise as an ipm fiteto refutation of an 
inference—^qion which mudi stress has been laid by the 
of the * fihilBa Topes,’ '—to the effect that tire passage in questum 
had reference to the later members of the Ghipta family 


* The oommondenoeofthetaiiuiavliidttliiigmtdoiMiriiliflwlattarMit 
ofdMgmktolitiiiiedlir Mr. B. laikuH in OhattiinfL m rina in rd. ». 
<AiittbBeMardiei,*innaotMtoitiiketlw rwov. The waiMlar of tliat ninnt 

wenttolMofliislwrnntiQnit,t1ian vaithenMiiniudtnitlw VEmb. 

* retuidaiJiilin, <Hiitoinda In rin de ffionta-ThMait etiea VmMdnna 

I'lndn ran 629Juqn’en 64S: ' Ptoii, IMS.] * ^ 

* [“liMaj.HnnnlliMaignaniMflTenrinoMoflbndluLwkodoaiiihndinTiaM 

inigi^ MiM Sfa^ictati 


\ Cmta, Tikto Gupta, 

ta tadc on Ail lilt of prinoM to 
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Appended, as in the case of the inscriptions, will be found 
whatever information is afforded by Huen Thsang regarding 
the annals of the Talabhis — a race we shall discover to have 
been intimately connected by community of insignia, and asso- 
ciated by other minor coincidences with the dynasty to which 
this note is especially devoted. 

Apr^s lo Niry&na du Buddha, un ancicn roi de ce royaume, nommd Cho-kia-lo- 
'o-t'ie-to (Cakrdditya), rempli do respect ot d'amour pour lo Bouddha, construisit h 
BOB frais ce kia-lan (Samghdrdma)..' 

Go roi dtant mort, out pour Buccesseur son fils, Fo-to-k'io-to (Bouddhagoupta), 
qui, apr^ avoir pris los rfines do co grand royaume, construisit plus loin, au sud, un 
autre Kia-lan. 

Un peu plus loin u Test, son fils, lo roi Ta-t*a-kie-to (Tathfigata), bfitit un autre 
couvent. 

Plus loin au nord-est, son fils, Po-lo*ot*ie-to (Balfiditya) bfitit un autre couvent. 

Dans la suite, voyant qu'un saint rcligicux venait de la Chino, ct sedirigeaitvors 
lui pour recevoir de see mains les provisions nficessaires, il fut transports de joic, 
quitta son trOne et embrassa la vie rcligieuso. 

J1 eut pour succcsBCur son fils, Fa-che-lo (Vadjra), qui, plus loin au nord, con- 
stmisit un autre convent. 

Quelque temps aprds, un roi de I’Inde centrale bfitit, k cOtS, un autre convent. 

Do cette maniSre, six rois, qui montSrent succcssivement sur le trOno, se HvrSrent 
chaoun k de pieuses constmetions. Le dernier do ces rois entoura tons ces convents 
d'une enceinte de murs cn briquos et les rSunit en un soul (pp. 149, 160). . . 
.... Dans le sSjour de tons ces hommes vci^ueux, rSgnaicnt naturelloment dcs 
habitudes graves et sSvSres; aussi, depuis sept cents ans quo ce couvent existe, nul 
homme n’a jamais enfreint les rSgles is la discipline.” (p. 162.) 

The narrative subsequently goes on to say, in reference to 
contemporary history: — 

Huen Thsang ** arriva au royaume de Eanyfi-koubdja, qui a quatre mille li de 
tour. A I’ouest, la capitale cst voisine du fleuve Gange; elle cst longue de vingt li 
ct large de cinq on six . . . Le roi est do la caste desYfii^yas. Son nom est 
Horcha-varddhana; son p6re s’appelle Prabhfi-kara-varddhana; le nom de son 
frbre ainS est Rfidja-varddhana. Horcha-varddbaiia se distingua sur le trdno par son 
humanitS ... ^A cette Spoque ^a^finka, roi de Karpa-souyarpa, da™ I'lnde 
orientale, le haissait A cause do see talents militaires, qui faisaient le malheur de sea 
voinns. II lui tendit des cmbfichcs, et le tua. Un de ses grands ministres, nommS 

chronology as follows * The chronology of the Guptas, as derived from all sources, 
will then stand thus. I. Gupta a.g. 0, a.d. 319. lI. Ghatot Kacha, a.o., 21, a.d. 
840. III. Chandra Gupta 1st, a.o. 41, a.d. 360. lY. Samudra Gupta, TirdhramOf 
A.O. 61, A.D. 380. Y. Chandra Gupta 2nd, Vihramdiitya^ a.o., 81, a.d. 400. YI. 
Eumfira Gupta, Mahendray a.o. Ill, a.d. 430. YII. Skanda Gupta, Kramaditya^ 
A.0. 121, A.D. 440. YIII. Skanda Gupta, Lagrdditya or Lcikaditya^ A.o. 183, a.d. 
462. lA. Buddha Gupta, a.o. 161 , a.d. 480. X. Takta Gupta, a.o. 191, a.d. 610. 
XI. Kara Gupta, Baladitya. a.o. 221, a.d. 640. XTI. Yajra a.o. 261, a.d. 670. 
Conquest of Ifiladitya, a.o. 281, a.d. 600.'*— BAOm IbjMi: page 141.] 

1 [Kfilanda Yihfiia, in Magadha.] 
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Bha^i, et les magistrats places sous scs ordres, gdmircnt de voir le peuple sans roi. 
S’dtant concertdB ensemble, ils pla^brent sur le trdne son frbre cadet Cildditya. Lo 
roi, dirent-ils, est doud d'une belle figure ct d'une taillo imposante, et ses talents 
militaircs ne connaissent point de borncs. . . BiontOt il pourra layer les injures de 
son frbro alnd, et so rendre maitre de Tlnde outibns . . . Sur ces entrefaites, le 
prince fit cesser les armcments et serrer, dans l*arscnal, les 6pdes et les lances, puis il 
s'appliqua avec sble aux actes qui produisent le bonbeur.” (pp. Ill, 112.) 

Speaking of the grand assemblage at Fray&g (AUah&b&d), 
Huen>Thsang relates : — 

** Les ruis dcs dix-huit royaumes * partirent aussi k la suite du roi Ctldditya. 

Le roi Cildditya etablit sa tentc sur le rivage nord du Gange ; lo roi do Tlndc mdri- 
dionale, Dbrouvnpatou, dtablit la sienne k Toiicst du confluent dcs deux ficu'.cs. Le 

roi Eoum&ra > fit placer sa tentc au sud de la rividro Yamouna Lo lendemain 

matin, les corps d’ armdc du roi QUdditya ct du roi Koumdra, monies sur dcs vaisscaux ; 
et celni du roi Dhrouvapatou, monto sur dcs dlephants, sc disposdrent," etc. 

The ceremonies gone through on the occasion are interesting 
in the religious aspect : — 

* Lo premier jour, ... on installa la statue du Bouddha . . . Lo second jour, on y 
pla^a la statue du Dicu-solcil (Aditya). . . Lc troisibme jour, on y pla^a la statue 
du Dieu suprdmo ft^ara) ^ ... La cinquidme fois, on fit des distributions aux 
Brdbmancs ; dies durdrent vingt jours.’ ^ 

At p. 212, one of the predecessors of Sil&ditya in Magadha 
is indicated as bearing the name of Po&rnavarma; and 
after some further irrelevant matter, we are infonned : ‘ A la fin 
do la p<Sriode Yong-hoei (650), le roi OilMitya mourut.* There 
are numerous incidental observations scattered through Huen 
Thsang’s journal, beyond those quoted at large, which indicate 
pretty decisively that Sil&ditya was in effect the paramoimt 
sovereign of India in his day. Among these may be cited his 
possessing himself of the relic so highly prized and regarded 
by the people of Kashmir, in defiance of their craft in concealing 
it, and, we must suppose, in direct opposition to the wish of the 
king.*' His exclusive use of the Imperial kettlc-diiuns * equally 


^ r Elsewhere mentioned as * dix-huit rois de I’lndo centrale.* (p. 242.) 1 
> [Besignated at p. 233 as *roi do I’lnde orientale.’ 

• [To shew further how little of exclusive Buddhists these kings wore, it may bo 
noted that SUfiilityo, on a state occasion, appears *sous le costume d’ln^a; lo 
roi Koumdra . . sous lo costume do Brahmft.’ (p. 243.)] 

[At p. 7B we arc told of a Br&hman customon of the 1 


» [p. 261 . 


9 bones of Buddha.] 

- ■ ^il BO ^lisait prfiefider de cent tembours de mdtal sur lesqucls on ftnppait un 
coup a cheque pas . . . Le roi qUdditya jouissait soul do ce primage, et no permet- 
tait pas aux uutres rou de Timiter.’ (p. 228).] r o-f r 
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points out his exalted position : and finally, the passports ^ he 
issues for the Chinese pilgrims’ retum-joumey testify the esti- 
mation in which he must have been held by the neighbouring 
sovereigns. 

At p. 202, mention is made of the country of Mahfir&shtra, 
whose king is stated to be of the Kshatriya caste,’ and whose 
troops were celebrated for their valour and equipment. The 
journal then proceeds to add : — 

*Lo roi se yantait de sa science militairc, de la rcnommde do sea 

gdndraux, et il marchait lui-mdme k la teto dc scs troupes ; mais il nc put jamais les 
domptcr ni Ics tenir en respect. Les hommes do ce royaumc sont Ics seals qui n'aient 
point pli6 sous ses lois. Quoiqu*il se soit mb & la tdtc do toutes les troupes dos cinq 
Indes, ct ait appeld sous ses drapeaux les plus braves gdndraux de tous les dtats, qu’il 
mbne lui-m^mo au combat, il n*a pas encore rdussi a triompber do Icur rdsbtancc.’ 
p. 416. 

Leaving Mah&r&shtra, Iluen Thsang is described as ' 

' Se dirigeant au nord-cst, il fit environ millo /q passa la rivibro Nai-mo-t*o 
(la Narmmada) et arrive au royaumo de Fo-tou kic-tchen-p'o (Baroukatcb’fiva — 
llarocbe.) De \k, marchant encore au nord-ouest, il fit deux mille li et arriva au 

royaumo do Mo-la-p’o (MCilva) Suivant la tradition, lo trduo dtait occup4, 

il y a soixanto ans, par un roi nommd Kiai-ji (Clldditya,) ^ . . . . pendant les cin- 
quante ans qu’il resta sur le trduc, etc. . . . De Iti, il fit do deux millo quatro cents k 
deux millo cinq cents H au nord-oucst, et arriva au royaumo de 0-tch'a-li (Atali ?) . . 
. . . De Ik, il fit encore trob cents li au nord-ouest, et arriva au royaumo de Kitch’a 
(Kita). (Ce pays est soumis au royaumo de M&lva : Siyuki xi. 16.) De Ik, il fit 
millo li au nord, et arriva au royaumo do Fa-la-pi (Vallablii) : la capitalo peut avoir 
trente li (trob Ueues) do circonference. Le roi actucl est de la race des Tsa-ti-li 
(Kebatriyas) ; il est le gendre do Cbi-lo-’o-tie-to ((J|ildditya) roi do Kie-jo-kio-cbo 
(Kanyk-koubdja) ; son nom est Tou-lom-p*o-po-t’o (Dbrouvapatou).’ 

The original (Si-yu-ki, xi. 17) enters somewhat more into 
detail in regard to this kingdom and its monarch : the former is 
described as thickly populated, 

* et le pcuplo est ricbe et beureux. Il y a plus de cent families dont la fortune 
s’dlkve k un million (d’onces d* argent) . . . Les rois actuels sont de la race des 
Kebatriyas. Tous sont les neveux de qiladitya, roi dc Mklva. Maintenant, lo fils 
do f R^tya, roi de Kanyk-Koubdja, a an gen^e nommk Dbrouvapatou.^ Celui-ci 

^ n kcrivit deb lettres sur des pikees de coton blanc, ct, les ayant cacbetkos aveo 
de la cire rouge, il ordonna . . . dc presenter ces lettres dans tous les royaumes ou il 
passerait,’ ete. m. 260.)! 

> [Nam^ ‘Pou lo-ki-cbe* (Porakeqa^ p. 416.] 

* ‘ n ne faut pas confondre ce roi avec qiladityo, roi do Kanyk-Koubdja, qui ktait 
contemporain de notre voyageur.’ — S.J. 

* [1 do not attach ai^ vune to tbe supposed identification of this Dbruva^Bbatta 
with the Dbrava-Sena of tbe inscriptions : * Jour. As. Soo. Beng.’, v., 687. * Ariana 
Antiqna,* 408.^E.T.] 
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Mi d’uii natarel Tif et emportd, et il eit doad d'ane intelligence fkible et born^e. 
(p. 870.) ... De 111, il fit sept cents U aanord-ouest, et arriva an royaume de *0-nan- 
tfo-pon-le (Ananda-poura) (ce pays ddpend da royaume de M&lya). De lii, il fit cinq 
cents H au nord-onest, et arrira au royaume de Sou-la-tch*a (Sour&chtra). Co 
royaume a environ quatre mille li do tour ; la circonfdrcncc de la capitulo est do 
tronte lu Du cOtd de Touest, ce royaume touche la rividro Mahi. 8a popula- 
tion est trds-nombreuse, ct toutes Ics families vivent dans 1’ abondanco. . . . Commo 
ce royaume se tronve sur le chemin de la mer occidentale, touts Ics habitants en retirent 
do grands avantages, et font-du commerce Icur principale occupation. (Il est sotimis 
au royaume de Fal&pi)— Siyuki z. 18). De li, il fit dix-huit cent li au nord-cst, et 
arriva au royaume do Kiu-tchc-lo (Gourdjara). Co royaume a cinq millo H do tour. 
La capitale, appelde Pi-lo-mo-lo (Viramdla ^) a trente li de circonfcrenco. (I<e roi 
est de la caste des Kchatriyas : Siyuki, zi., 18). Ensuito, il fit deux millo buit cents 
li gu sud-Gst, ct arriva au royaume de Ou-chc-yen-na (Oudjayana). (Lo roi est de la 
race des Brbhmanes: Siyuki, xi. 18.) De Ih, il fit neuf cents li au nord-cst, ct 
arriva an royaume do Mo-hi-chi-fa-lo-pou-lo (Mahd^vorapoura). (Le roi descend 
d’une famillo de BrShmanes.) De Ik, toumant k I’oucst, il revint au royaume do 
Sou-lihtch'a.' ^ 

As a condusion to this scries of extracts and to put my 
readers in possession of the statements of A1 Biruni in all their 
integrity, I append the French translation of all his observations 
on the Ghipta era, inserting likewise the original Arabic of the 
most important passage. 

^On emploie oidinairement Ics kres de Sri-Harcha, de Yikramkditya, de Saca, de 
Ballaba, et des Gouptas. . . . L'kre do Saca, nommde par Ics indiens ‘ Saca-kfila,’ est 
postdrieure k cello de Vikrom&ditya, de 135 ans. Saca est le nom d’un prince qui a 
rdgnd sur les contrdes situdes entre Tlndus ct la mer. Sa rdsidence dtait placde au 
contra dS Tompire, dans la contrde hommde Aryavartha .... Tikromkditya tnawim 



penis^ M. Julien's new publication, entitled, 'flldmoircs sur les ContordeirOod.^ 
denies, traduits du Sanskrit on Chinois, en V an 648; par Hiouen-Tbsang,* (vol. i. 
Faii^ 186p. This work, though entering into more voluminous detail regarding the 
que^on of the Buddhist foith and the credulity of its votaries, contributes far less 
ample mfonnation in its historical references, than the previous publication from 
which my extracts are taken. 

Huen-T^g notices several of Asoka’s and other Lkts, ‘ sur le sommet de laquelle 
on » I'lmage d'mi lion, Sur les cOtds, on a gravd Thistoiro du Nirvdna 

(p. 815. 816. 

846 ; ^ndxes, 854 ; Sam&th, 355 ; Yai^ali, 887 : etc.) ; and again, near Sousinagaro, 
on a dlcvd, en ftce, une colonne cm pierre pour rappeler les cireonstances du Niirfina 
de Jou-lal. mio porte, il est vrai, une inscription, mais on n'y a pas dcrit le jour ni 
lemoisdenetdvknement.* (p. 884). / r— j m 

Fwm Ais it is clear that either the Sramanas of Huen Thsang's time could not 
convement to read the ancient inscriptions of As^a. 

royal (Koum^rildja) et prit le litre de 251).] ^ prowe 
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oontra lui, mit son arm^e en d^route, ct le tua but le territoire do Eorour, situS ontre 
Moultan et le chftteaa de Louny. Cette 4poqae devint c61^bre, & cause de la joia 
que les peuplcs ressentirent de la mort de Saca, et on la choisit pour bre principale- 
mcnt chez les astronomeB. 


qM uJJ^ {J^ 

^ ^3^ 

C* Auby4hS'1 3 AUaJ^ ^ ^ T ^yOAHJ^ 

\j]j^^ Uy Jy ^10 J(^ ^^3 ^ j 

jy (j^ 3 \yjSj\ Uli *\)y\ 

ri®! JISXA Lijl 


Ballaba, qui a donnd aussi son nom & une bre, £tait prince de la yillc do Bnllaba, 
an midi de Anbalouam, & environ trente yo^anoi de distance. L'bre de Ballaba est 
postdrieure k celle de Saca de, 241 ans. Pour s’cn sendr, on pose Tbrc do Saca, et 
I’on en dte la fois le cube de 6 (216) et le carr6 do 5 (26). Ce qui reste est Tbre do 
Ballaba. II sera question de cetto bre en son lieu. Quant au Gouptarkdla (bre des 
Gouptas), on entond par le mot Ooupta des gens qui, dit-on, btaient mbchants ct 
puissuitB ; et I'bro qui porte leur nom est I'bpoque de leur extermination. Apparem- 
ment, Ballaba Buivit immbdiatement Iob Gouptas ; car Tbre dea Gouptaa commence 

ausBi Tan 241 de Tbre de Saca D’aprbs cela, en s’en tenant k Tan 400 de 

l*bro de Zezderdjcd, on ae trouve aoua I’annde 1488 de Tbro dc Sri-HarBcha, Tan 1088 
de I'bre de Yikram&ditya, Tan 063 de I’bre de Saca, Tan 712 de I'bro do Ballaba et 
celle dea Goi^tas 

D6jb je me auia ezeusb aur Timperfection de ce qui cat dit ici, et j*ai averti que 
les rdsultata quo je prdaonte offiraient quelque incertitude, vu lea nombrea qui ezeb- 
dent oelui de cent. Jo ferai remarquer de plus que j’ai vu les Indiens, lorsqu'ila 
veulent marquer Tannde de la prise de Soumenat (par Mahmoud le Ghaznbvido), 
dvbnement qui eut lien Tan 416 do rhbgire (« Janvier 1026 de J.G.), et I'an 947 do Tbre 
de SacOi je lesaivua berire 242; puia, an-deasouadOO; puis encore an-dessous, 90; enfln 
additionner le tout ensemble ; ce qui donne Tbre de Saca. On peut induire de lb que 
le nombre 242 iivdique .lea annbea qui prbebdent Tbpoqueob lea Indiens commenebrent 
b ae aervir d’nn cycle de cent, et que cet usage commenqa avec I'bre des Gouptas. 
D’aprba cel^ le nombre 606 iudiquerait les aamvatsaras de cent complets, ce qui 
portendt cheque samvatsara b lOl. Quant au nombre 99, ce seraient lea annbea qui 
ae Bont bcoulbes du aamvataara non encore ibvoln. C’eat ce qui est en effet. J'ai 
tnqivb la coniinnation et I'bdairciasement de cela dans les tables astronomiques de 
Dnrlable monltaiden; on y lit; *Ecris848 et ajoute le Loka-kbla, e'est-b-dire le 
eompul du Tulgaire ; le produit marquera Taimbe de Tbre de Saca.' En eflfet, si nous 
dcriTona I’annbe de I'bre de Saca qui correspond b I'anube actuelle, et qui eat I'annbe 
968, et que nous zetrandiions de ce nombre la qnantitb 848, il reatera 106 pour le 
Lol^kUa, et I'annbe de la mine de Soumenat tombera aur le nombre 98.’ Journal 
AriaUquif 4-ine. p6rie^ tom. it. (1844). 
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Having exhaustod the somewhat voluminous but inconclusive 
documentary evidence bearing on the domination of the Guptas, 
I will briefly recapitulate the various arguments advanced for 
the determination of their era, which is probably of more real 
importance towards the justification of the subordinate periods 
of Indian history than any other epoch in the unrecorded annals 
of that'land. 

To Prinsep, it will he scon, is due the credit of having first 
proved “ the Indo-Scythic paternity of tho Eonauj [Gupta] 
coinage,” (Art. x., Nov., 1835,) which he more explicitly 
developed in his paper on “ Tho Transition from the Mithraic or 
Indo-Scythion coinage to the Hindd series,” (Art. xiii., Oct., 
1836.) 

Prof. Wilson, in his ‘ Ariana Antique,’ (p. 418,) concurred 
in these identifications, giving even greater emphasis to tho value 
of tho ‘ evidence that the coins of the Gupta princes succeeded 
immediately to those of the Mithraic princes.’ 

Prinsep’s conclusions with regard to the absolute date of 
these coins were modified, from time to time, with the advance 
of his knowledge, the details of which may be gathered from the 
essays hero reprinted. Prof. Wilson, writing in 1840, avoided 
the expression of any very decisive opinion as to the epoch to 
which these issues should be attributed ; and, though ho '^his 
disposed to * restrict the most modem period ... to the 7th or 
8th century,’ he was prepared, on the other hand, to admit a 
possible antiquity reaching to ‘the 2nd or 3rd century of our 
era.’ (‘Ariana Antique’ pp. 417-8-9). 

In the year 1848, having occasion to investigate the probable 
date of the S&h kings of Saurdshtra (‘ Jour. Roy. As. Soo.’, xii., 
1.), I was led to advert to that of the Guptas, which necessarily 
bore an important relation to tho period of a raco to whose 
dominions the latter d 3 m 8 sty succeeded. Ill considering thia 
collateral branch of my subject, I was led to nnwoliide the 
dates occurring in the Gupta inscriptions mi^t with propriety 
be referred to the Soka Sammt, and that the * Son 93 ’ of the 
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Chandra Ghipta record at Sanchi (suprft cit.) corresponded 
therefore with 172 a.d. : a decision which has since been accepted 
hy Prof. Lassen Ind. Alt.^ ii. 939.) The chief groundwork 
of my deductions consisted, however, in the passage of Al- 
birdni just quoted (p. 269), which, apart from the critical diffi- 
culties of the original text, ' seemed fully to authorise an inference 
that the Ghiptas preceded the Yalabhis, and, moreover, as was 
therein shewn, and elsewhere proved, that the Yalabhi sera 
reckoned from 319 a.d. Objection might be taken to my placing 
too much reliance upon the statement of an oriental writer, 
a foreigner in the country of whose history he was treating: 
but the author was clearly no superficial observer, and the state- 
ment itself fell so well into the fitness of things, and so nicely 
accorded with other indications bearing on the question, that I 
accepted it without hesitation, even as I now confess my faith in 
its verity to be rather confirmed than shaken by subsequent in- 
vestigations and the new evidence that time has brought to 
light. 

Prof. Lassen in reviewing the subject in 1852 Ind Alt.' ii.) 


^ r I do not allude to the fanciful rectification proposed by Major Cunnineham 
(< Bhilsa Topes.’ p. 139), but to a modification of meaning one portion of the or^nal 
text will bear, and whiw recommends itself to our English scholars in preference to 
M. Remand’s yersion. 1 am bound to add, however, that 1 have consulted M. 
Reinaud on the merits of this new translation, and that he adheres to his original 
rendering! 

Tranblation: ‘ Again, the era of Bulub, who was Lord (or founder) of the city of 
Balabah, which lies to the south of the dty of Anhalwftrah, about 30 jozans. And 
the beginning (first) of this era dates 241 years after the Shaka era. And those who 
use it take the date of the Shaka ei^ and deduct from it the sum of the cube of six 
plus the square of five, and Uie remainder is the Balab year, and the mention of it 
will come in its place. Again, &e Kfibat K61 (Gupta era), that was, as is said, a 
wicked and powerful fanuly ; when it ceased it was dated from, and an it were (it 
would seem tnaQ, Balab was tbs last of ihsm^ for the first of their era also is 241 
years after the ffliaka Kid.’ 

It will be seen that the new translation, if accepted, scarcely modifies the original 
inferences derived from the fiict that the Gupta era is reckoned from the fidl of 
the fiti^y whose name it tears. Whether Bhalaba was the last of their race, or on 
alien rismjg upon their ruin, imports but little in the determination of the gnostic 
ep^, whieh, under either a^t, is proved to have preceded a.d. 318-19. But the 
revised tranuation certainly g^ rid A one inconsistencyj and explains more plausibly 
how one and the same era came to be called by two distinct names ; and instead of 
that cyde having to te referred to the rise of one fiunily and the fall of the other, 
it is undw thisinterpretation reasonably attributable to the extinction of the single 
dynasty in the person of its latest potentate.] 
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arranged the chronology of the Quptos in ^he following 
order: — 

“ Gupta 150 to 160, a.i>. 

Ghatot Eaka 168 „ 

Kandra Gupta 1 196 „ 

Samudra Gupta, 230 „ 

Kandra Gupta II 240 „ 

Skanda Gupta o. Eum&ra Gupta. 270 „ 

Mahendra Gupta and Nftrftjaua Gupta 280 „ ” 

Tho authority for these ossignincnts rests chiefly on tho 
date of 93, noticed above, which is referred to the first Chandra- 
Gnpta; and subordinately on the titles given in tho Alloh&b&d 
inscription to the ‘ Iktiva-piUra shahi shahdn-ahahi* who is hence 
identified with Ardeshir B&b^. The author, therefore, places 
the rise of the GKiptas soon after the death of Yikram&ditya in 
156 A.D.‘ 

Major Cunningham, in his work on the Bhilsa Topes, has 
also reviewed at some length, and with little commendation, my 
proposed scheme for the determination of the era of the Guptas. 
I have replied to his arguments in another place,* and I need 
not now re-open the discussion further than to refer to his 
chronological table inserted at the foot of page 264. 

Since my first paper on the subject appeared in the ‘Jour. 
Boy. As. Soo.*, however, an apparently insignifioant piece of 
progress has contributed materially to enlarge our view of the 
general bearings of the question, and tends rather to necessitate 
a shortmiing up of the period over which the rule of the Gupta 
succession should be spread. I allude to the dedphermentof the 
names of Kum&ra and Skanda Gupta on the small sQver pieces 
(Art. XL, Ui^d), whidi precede those bearing the dcsignatuai of 
Budha Gupta, whose own mon^ again is dosdy imitate by Tora- 
m&na, the monarch whose inscription has bemi already inserted 

> [ ‘ Ind. Alt.’, pp. 762i 937, 938, 939, 940, 948, 901, 961, 967, He.] 

* [‘ Jonr. At. See. Beng.’, t. xzir., 871. (1800.)] 
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among tho other historical records connected with the house of 
Gupta (p. 249). As I have elsewhere remarked — 

‘More important still, however, than tho connection thus established between 
those soyereigns, is the discovery of the fact that all these coins bear dates in a 
seemingly consecutive cycle, which elucidate, not only the relative periods of the 
several monarchs, but go fiir to indicate the duration, and possibly the date of the 
extinction, of the Gupta power. It will bo seen hereafter that all tho dated coins of 
tho three Gupta kings above-named commence with a cipher for 100. Kum&ra's 
money displays the numbers 121 and 124. Tho units and tens on Skanda GOpta and 
Budha Gupta’s pieces are not so clear, but the inscription of the latter king at Sonchi 
wo know to bo dated in ons hundred and and, finally, the unique specimen 

of Toram&na’s mint displays a decimal symbol of the value of eighty. Previous to 
those determinations, we were altogether at a loss to discover Budha Gupta’s position 
with regard to the rest of the family of the name,^ and equally ignorant that 
Toramftna had so quickly superseded him.’ 

The time at my disposal, while these sheets are passing 
through the press, will scarcely admit of my analyzing anew 
tho whole subject of the Gupta epoch in full and complete de- 
tail, so I content myself with merely touching upon the more 
prominent indications deducible from the evidence now before us. 

I have but recently had occasion to observe - 
That I consider that it imports but little as to what particular cyde the Gupta 
dates should be referred, so that toeyeach and all are made to precede fixed epoch 
of the commencement of the Yalabhi Samvat in SIS-IS a.d. I have no special desire 
to retain them under the Sfika K61, but am Mly prepared to subject them to the test 
of any other suitable scheme of computation. Albirdnfs expressions in regard to the 
Gupta era in no wise necessitate a notion that tho 241 years intervening between the 
conquest of Sftka by tho second Yikram&ditya in a.d. 78-9, and the extermination of 
the Guptas in a.d. 318-19, were exclusively fiUed in by the domination of the latter. 
Any such supposition would involve an obligation to identify some one of the 
early members of the Gupta fiimily with the original Yikram&ditya Sfikari himself— 
which, though not altogether beyond tiie bounds of possibility, is still an improbable 
association ; but— taking a reasonable interval to have elap^ after the success of 
Yikram&ditya, and assuming the rise of the Guptas to have been”’ gradual, as is 
shewn to have been the case in the very change from the lower to the higher title of 
kingly designation assigned to the third monarch on the list— we may admit that, 
nnte these conditions, Chandra Gupta I. will scarcely be inappropriatky placed by 
the date on the Samfiii Inscription when applied to the S&ka K&l. 

Though there is no podtiTO evidence to prove the fact, it 
will no doubt be conceded, that the dates occurring on the ooinB, 
and those used in the two inscriptions quoted severally at pp. 
246 Mtd 249, pertain to one and the same serial qrole. The 
reigns of the five kings intervening between Chandra 
*■ [*J'onr.Bo,.Af.Boo.,*ToLiii.,p.71.] *[' Jour. Ai.Soo. Bog.,’ 

18 
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Qupta I. and Toram&na are thus seen to extend over the suit- 
able period of 87 years more or less. I am aware tbat^ in 
following this system of reckoning Eumara Gupta’s coin dates^ 
whereby 121-124 must be taken as equal to a.d. 199-202, all 
idea of recognising the Sassanians as the contemporaries of 
Samudra Gupta must be definitively abandoned ; but I look 
upon this as a very slender obstacle to the acceptance of the 
proposed theory, as I have already distinctly avowed my dis- 
belief in the exclusive right of the Sassanion dynasty to the title 
of Shdhdn Shdh^ and I am equally doubtful whether the term 
of Daim putra itself should be held as any more peculiar to their 
division of the Persian monardiical succession.* 

As regards the assumption that Toramana displaced Budha 
Gupta, it is grounded upon the locality of the inscriptions wherein 
they are respectively named, aided by the obvious imitation of 
the typical details of the Gupta peacock coinage by the latter, 
and the date — ^imperfect, it is true, in all but the decimal figure 
-—which associates him still more closely with the last of the line 
of Sovereigns whose monetary standard he adopts. 

To test the Gupta epoch, however, by a diQerent 'method, let 
us suppose the 165th year, used in connexion with the name 
of Budha Gupta, to represent the interval that had elapsed 
from the date of the first prominent action or other marked 
event in the life of the founder of the house, whereon its subse- 
quent fortunes were based; and further concluding, as there 
has been shown to be valid reason for doing, that under Budha 
Gupta, the dynasty, shorn of its high estate, was fast verging to 
comjdete extinction, we may arrange this totol, or a dightly 
reduced sum of years, anteriorly to the supposed 'dpoque de 
leur extermination,’ in 241 Sfika. I am aware that any such 
scheme as this will necessitate the reduction of all the available 
dates to a family cycle, to which proceeding there are manifest 
and obvious objections ; still I feel bound to propose the alter- 
native, as there are other incidental circumstances which give 
weight to a siinilar conduaion. 

1 [< Jour. As. Soc. BcDg./ vol. sur., p. 387.] 


* [Plutarch in Pomp.] 
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The expressions made use of in the Kuhaon Pillar Inscription 
(p. @50), would seem to prove that the epoch of Skanda Chipta’s 
death continuod in accepted currency as an historical date for 
141 years, at least, after his decease ; and this practice seems 
singularly to accord with the tenor of the revised rendering 
of the passage from Albirdni. The indications afforded by 
the numismatic evidence, as wdl as those contributed by the 
monumental inscription on the Western Coast, alike combine to 
show that -Skanda Gupta -was more directly identified -with that 
section of Hinddst4a than his immediate predecessors; and, 
singular to say, with him, all traces of the Gupta domination 
cease and determine in those ports. The question, then, suggests 
itself — ^Is it permissible to recognise him as the 'lord of Yala> 
bha,' and the last of his line in Western India P or, in effect, 
as the monarch in whose person the imperial sway of the 
house terminated. For the rest of the family, it may be re- 
marked, that even the individuality of Mahendra Gupta is only 
doubtfully known to us from certain gold coins of Eastern type, 
associated with indefinite allusisns to a son of Skanda Ghipta in 
the Bhit&ri inscription. Budha Ghipta’s mintages ore equally 
confined to Eastern or Central Indian sites, and evidently follow 
closely upon Skanda Gupta’s money of the salne localities ; while 
the soUtaiy monumental record of his power freely admits how 
cucumscribed its extent must have been, in comparison with the 
magnificent empire that acknowledged 'ftolty to his proximate 
predecessor I b this indeterminate state I must for the pre- 
sent rest content to leave the question, trusting that a more 
exact copy of the Skanda Gupta inscription may .hereafter be 
obtained, and that time and opportunity may be afforded for a 
revision of many of the other imperfectly-developed monumental 
registers bearing upon tbia interesting section of Indian history. 

Even as we are unable to fix definitively the relativs value 
of the Gupta dates, so likewise are we uncertain Os to the true 
equivalents of the epochal figures occurring on the Yalabhi 
grants. It will be observed that -various opinions have prevailed 
with regard to the cyde properly applicable to these dates, but 
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nearly all oommentatora appear now to ooncur in rejecting the 
nUima of the Yoiy era which, in identity of name, would at first 
sight seem to be specially suited to the purpose. However, it is 
dear that the epoch of Sn Dhara Sena 1. expressed 1^ the 
ciphers 330, — ^when tested by the Yalabhi Samvat of 318-19 
A.D. (330 + 318 648 a.d.) — ^will he reduced to fiir too modem 
a period. Neither do these dates appear to have formed a 
portion of a oonsecutive series following on to the numbers 
employed by the Guptas themsdves, as was the case in 
Toramfina’s local mintages; indeed, it is not a little singular 
that while the Eastern silver money of the Ghiptas- is duly 
stamped with the year of issue, the Western coins of the same 
race, which follow in direct suite the uniformly dated coins of 
the S&h kings, are left altogether defective in such records. 
This would certainly seem to imply that a difiermit qrstem of 
epochal computation obtained in the two sections of the conti- 
nent; and, under the option thus seemingly afforded, I should 
be inclined to conclude, in spite of any apparent mconsistency 
involved, that the Vikiam&diiye era is the one which should 
joeferentially apply to the Yalabhi grants, which inference, if 
admitted, clearly adds a very strong argument to those already 
existing in ftvour of the test of tho Sfika era* for the Gupta 
dates. I oondude these observations with a sketch of the various 
schemes applicable to the determination of tire Gupta qpoch : 


QUFTA KINGS. 

I. OOPTA 

Xa«f0fi. 

A.9. 

160 

8asa(78). A.D. 

OvpTA Era. 

1 8B 

11. Ghatot XAGHA 

160 




III. Chandra Gupta 1... 

168 

or 

- 171 

08 » 

lY. Samudra Gupta ... 

106 


Y. Chandra Gupta 11.. 

280 




YI. KamAra Gupta 1 

|240 to 270 || 

i2r 

S 100 

121 e 

YII. Skanda Gupta j 


- 202 124 - 

OMhemUOai 

Vni. Budba Gupta 

■ 

166 

a 248 

166 -> 

(ToramAna) 

...... 

180 

« 268 


A.D. 

168 


261 


270 

282 

818 

828 


SBlDBAaiSiNA, 830ZoM/J5!rff .Yikmua (66) 880 « 274 Saka880 408] 


1 [I bare been, from the flnt, diapoied to doubt the imiTenalitj of the 
me of the Yibrem&ditya era (* Jov. Ro;|[. As. 8oe.’, lii., 6), my snqiieions on 
the laljeot bafing been excited on remeilong the extenilTe preralenoe of the em- 
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HINDU' COINS— FIRST KANAUJ SERIES. 

(pi. zziii.) 

The Devanagari alphabet, published with Wathen’s 
titmslation of the Gujardt copper-plates (page 252 ) 
[see plate zzxviii.], wiU be found to apply in every 
respect to the coins before us: it is also nearly iden- 
tical with the Gaya and AJlah&b&d alphabets; the 
principal exceptions having place in the m, which in the 
latter is written more like e, while in the former it 
is X; and the a, which is respectively in the latter, 
and J(f in the former. To avoid the necessity of casting 
a new fount of type to illustrate the following obser- 
vations, I have availed myself of the pervading simi- 
larity of the Tibetan alphabet; which, though several 
centuries later, can, with the alteration of a few letters, 
be employed kfor our purpose much more readily than the 
modem Devandgarf. 

[As the reader will now have ready abcess to Piimep’s 
Table of Alphabets, pL zzxviii., whidi was published some three 
years subsequent to the composition of this article,— I have 
thought it unnecessary to complicate and disfigfure the text by a 
rqnoduction of the mixed Tibetan type originally adopted in 
this paper. A type alphabet of that character will be given in 
its proper place, for the purposes of comparison^ but in the 

plomoit of tho Stka cycle in the mati pnblidied by EUiot and Vathen of to 
early a date aa 490 and 567 a-d. (< Jour. Boy. Ac. Soo/, ir. tJ: yet if we are to 
tnut to AlbirAni^ we muit dearly yidd tbe preference to the Yikramftditya era, in 
the localitiei he indicates in the passage rendered by V. Bcinaud, <L*4fe de Vikra- 
mhdiWaest einpbyde dans lea provinces m4ridionaIes et occidentalea de l*Inde:' 
rogardinffthe SSka X61 it is added, * les personnes qui so servent de Thie de Saca. 
oe sont les asttononies.’—(< Fragments,’ 145) An item of negative testimony ^ 
some valw towards estabHddng local naage, is fiirther afforded by the insertion of the 
Vihnmhditya, and the exclusion of the Bftka, method of computation in the ede- 
brated grant which detemines the epoch of the Yahibhis (Tod, i. 801)] 
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present reprint I substitute the ordinary Sanskrit for the little 
known Tibetan, — a proceeding indeed that Prinsep himself had 
recourse to in all his subsequent articles on the Gupta coins.] 

The readings of the inscriptions in the present plates 
are for the most part now, and have been made out, dic- 
tionary in hand, by one unacquainted with Sanskrit: 
they therefore claim indulgence, and will succumb to any 
more plausible interpretation from the professed scholar. 

To begin with the two coins of tho last plate, which appear to 
belong to the same sovereign ;-^e find on the obverse (oombining the 
two figures) tho words ^ 8r{ (?) {a)parajaia iavqfa. 

On the opposite side of a duplicate, fig. 17, we find the name 
l|?Rrn! ^ Eumdra-guptat and on the reverse, to the right, 
pa/rakramalh. The whole title may be interpreted, (if in davaja wo 
suppose an ignorant writing of the word dhvaja) * Tho hero of the 
unconquered standard, the blessed Kum&ra-Oupte.’ 

Beneath the left arm of the B&ja are three letters, superposed ^ 
in tho Tibetan manner, ipyu ; which, as wo learn from M. Csoma de 
Edros, are pronounced ehu, and signify * Baja.' The same word is 
prefixed to every prince’s name in the list of Assaln Bajas. The 
triliteral compound may, however, denote a date. A duplicate of Col. 
Smith’s coin, 17, was presented to me by Capt. Wade. The 
Willoughby cabinet possesses another, and Mr. Wilson has given one 
precisely similar, in which we find the Eumira fguptaj 

of the obverse, and the parahrama of the reverse very well 

marked — the first letter however in this, as in our coin, is more like 
Ihu or 9u than Jeu, 

In all these specimens, the trident /of the *'Bao’ coins is changed 
into a standard having a bird at the top somewhat resembling the 
Boman eagle. 

Figs. 18 and 19, are placed next in succession, because the * cornu- 
copia’ lady still sits on a couch in the European fadiion. The B&ja 
here holds a bow in the left hand, and in the right, a diort stick ; for 
the fire-altar below it is now removed. A bracelet on the dioulder, 
and the head-dress, begin to look Indian. The letters on the margin 
of the obverse are lost, but in the bow, wo find stedr superposed 
as before. Harsden reads this combination chmira^ with some 
plausibility. On the reverse 6f 18, is the name or title the prince^ 
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On fig. 19, fhe name is quite diflEbrent,mf^ riAak, 

* the averter of misfortune.’ 

The first and last letters of this name or title are donbtfiil, and on 
my first examination of the coin whence the drawing was made, I 
thought the first two letters might form the Ik of Wathen’s Oujardtt 
alphabet, making fhe word hkkpati rwrkat ^ the overfhrower of kings 
I have named fhe last letter firom its resemblance to fhe V [st^] of fhe 
N&garl dphabet. These two coins were dug up at Jaunpur by Mr. 
Tregear, whose description will be found in ^Jour. As.Soo. Ben.’ iii., 617. 

Figs. 20 and 22, are of fhe kind described by Marsden. The god- 
dess of plenty here sits in fhe native &diion on an ornamented stool, 
or a lotus-fiower. The comacopia also is transformed into a large 
fiower at the end of a stalk. The Bdja still holds fhe bow, but he has 
a sash in fig 20. The letters on the area are new, but hardly legible; 
and only on fhe reverse of fig. 22 can we attempt to decypher W, a 
portion perhaps of the former name, Yikrama. Fig. 20 was given to 
me by a lady ; fig. 22, by Mr. Cracroft. 

Fig. 21, is a thin one-sided coin, found by lieut. Conolly in fhe 
ruins of Kanauj ; the letter beneath fhe left arm is here M brai its 
meaning doubtful. 

The next two coins were assorted together in the plate, because 
they had both two figures on fhe obverse ; they are, however, essen- 
tially of different periods ; and, if our former reasoning be correct, fig. 
23 (of Lieut Gonolly’s collection,) diould be classed before the last 
two, or even earlier than any of the set; for it is difficult to form 
any Sanskrit name out of the characters on either side. Lieut. 
Cunningham has kindly favored me with an impression of a similar coin 
in his possession, by which the legend of fhe obverse appears to be 
composed of fhe letters l|4tH tragipta pwragufptaj. 

In the obverse of fhe coin before us, the same letters may be traced; 
but after fhe ^ fdlowB a e|, making fhe word hraglpta paragufa, a 
strange and unintelligible compound. On fhe reverse, fhe first three 
or four letters agree with fhe above ; but fhe final is rather a ^ pka^ 
and fhe one preceding it is dosed at fhe top, making it ^ va. These 
may be faults of execution in a fordgn artist^ but they place fhe inter- 
pretation beyond conjecture. 

Fig. 24, presented to me by Mr. G. Bacon as discovered (or rather 
purchased) at Kanauj, has already found a place in Prof. Wilson’s 
plates, ^e dress of fhe male and female on fhe obverse is completdy 
Hindd, as is the attitude of fhe reverse. The legend was given in fso- 
simile in fhe ^Asiatic Beseardies’ and may be read, with allowance for 
unperfeetionB, ^ CkanirihO^ta. 
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(Fig. 25.) We now come to an old acquaintance, the happy discoTory 
of Lieut Conolly, which h^ acted as a key to all the rest. An account 
of it is inflerted in 'Jour. As. Soc. Beng.’, vol. iii., 227, where, how- 
ever, on Dr. Mill’s authority, the name was read as Sri mad Ghana 
Kaoho, from a misapprehension of the letter m. The reading com- 
mences, oniheobverse, with the full title HfPCFlfWCrN ^ MoMrija 
Adhi-rdja Srk (the name is cut off), and, on the reverse, ^ I^IIRT: 
Sri Sachha Vitrama. The second word is doubtful, and without sense : 
perhaps it may be Sri praif^u (the heavenly), or simply Sri mai^ 
Vikrama. 

Fig. 26 is another most important acquisition, for which we are 
beholden to Col. Stacy. An imperfect ^wing of a similar com 
appeared in Wilson’s plates, which only misled as to the device, as well 
as the legend : both are hero equally distinct. The raja sits on a chair 
playing on a kind of harp, whence we learn his accomplishments : 
while the margin teaches us his titles and part of his name 

MahArdjadhirdja Sri . . . dragapta. 
The first letter of the name is the only one at all doubtful, and it is 
possible that the name may be simply a repetition of the one more 
unequivocally legible on the reverse, viz. Samudra-Gapta. 

Thefac-umile inscription of the duplicate coin of the ' Besearches,’ 
is identical with the above, Mahdrdjadhirdja Sri Samudra- Gupta, 

Fig. 27 is a sonry duplicate of &e Gonolly coin, belonging to Col. 
Stacy, with a variation of the epigraphe, tVlRT* Vikrama 

Na/rinama-gupta. I incline to think that the W is intendi^ for and 
that the word diould be Ndrmdra-Oupta^ or it may be intended for 
NdrdyaiuhGupta, The name on the reverse corresponds with fig. 25, 
Sri pradyu Vikrama. 

Fig. 28 is firom a sketch of a coin in Lieut. Cunningham’s cabinet 
at Ben&res. He has since sent me fiuthfiil wax impressions, which 
expose slight inaccuracies in my outline. From neither, however, can 
the inscription, encircling the hero triumphant over the lion, be satis- 
ftctorily deduced; it may possibly be ^ 1|W Sri M pardk- 

rama; the letter on the field is, in the fbc-simile, ^ ku. 

On the reverse we are more lucky; fat the legend, whidi I take to 
be the prince’s name, m Sumdra-Gupta, 'the protectedofHars,’ 
ia illustrated by an of me wife of E&rtika, Kumfal, fiBeding his 
fhvourite bird, the peacock. The same reverse is repeated in the two 
following varieties, where, however, the ftmale is seated on a wicker 
marhOf or ' stool,’ as in fig. 26. 

F%« 99, a coin of lieat. Burt^i^ and its fellow (presented to me 
by Miss Watson) introduce us to a perfbetly novd d^ce. The raja 
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is here mounted on a horse dressed in native trappings. It would be 
a loss of time to guess the superscription. The same letters occur on 
both sides of fig. 30, and are plainer; they appear to be ajita 
ManaMgu, • • . 

Two coins of the same style are depicted as figures 17 and 18 
of Wilson, who states that the natives designate them coins of 
Hiranya-Easipu. I presented to the Asiatic Society, in 1830, a bronze 
image of a horseman dug up in Bandelkhand, which bears as close an 
affinity to this class of coin as the Ventura ehaprdi of plate xxi. does 
to the elephant coin. 

Of the next two coins. No. 31 had been added to my cabinet by 
Hiss Watson, and had excited not a little curiosity before Col. Stacy’s 
cabinet fell under my inspection; my attention was immediately 
attracted to his more perfect duplicate (fig. 32), which at once con- 
firmed the reading I had as yet feared to pronounce, although the 
image of a ridily bedecked horse, unfettered by bridle or rider, had 
led me to imagine some allusion to the celebrated horse-sacrifice 
undertaken by one or two .of the most powerful of the ancient sovereigns 
of India. The deficient letters of one reading happen to be everywhere 
supplied by the other, m that there can be no doubt about the whole, 
(mamedha pardhrama^ * tho hero or paramount hero 
of the Asvamedha.’ * The female holding a ohaurf to fan the fiiesfrom 
the devoted horse, is, I presume, one of the princesses acting as his 
attendant. Under the horse, on both coins, is the syllabic letter ^ si. 
History must be searched, if indeed any history can be found, ere we 
can determine who may lay claim to this fine and curious medal, 
which, for the present, closes our series of the earlier Kanauj coinage. 

Fig. 33, of which Dr. Swiney has numerous specimens, is imserted 
in this plate because of the style of its alphabet. The inscription is 
read by Dr. Swiney 4|f 1<T^ Hahdrdja Ganapati} 

It will be right to mention here, that one more of the Oupta family 
appears ^on a coin, in the Willoughby collection, of which a fac- 
simile is given in the 'Asiatic Researches,’ plate i. I have seen 
the coin itself, and the fac-simile is correct, though the two first 
letters are of doubtfiil nature. Hr. Wilson read the whole : 

Dr. Hill, Bari-Gupta, I have nothing new to offer on the subject. * 

1 [To diew how ezteniiTe the usae of these coins must hare been, I may mention 
that Col. Stacy’s collection counts no less than ^479 specimens of the class, though 
thcM were possibly the produce of a single hoard !] 

s Since SmAiiig my ^te, I have received a tewing of a small silver coin from 
Mr. Tregear, found at Jaunpur, havingahead on one site and on the other a bird 
with out^rm wings, under whidi, in dearly deflnM characters, is 
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BAYing now ocular demonstration of the intimate re- 
lation of the lado-Soylhio with the second class of Hindd 
coins, the question naturallj suggests itself, whether his- 
tory is altogether silent on a point of such curious interest ? 

In first contradiction of such an inference, we find 
that the Indo-Soythio origin of the Bahtor dynasty of 
Eanauj has been advanced on very plausible grounds by 
the highest authority on this subject. Col. Tod, the 
annalist of B&jput&na.* He obtained from a Jati (jfatt) or 
Jain priest of a temple at Nadolaye, an ancient town in 
M &rw&r, a genealogical roll of the Bahtors, about fifty 
feet in length. After detailing the usual theogony, it 
describes the production of the first Bahtor ‘ from the 
spine [raht) of Indra,’ the nominal father being ^ Yavan- 
aswa, prince of Farlipur.’ Of the topography of ParUpur, 
the Bahtors have no other notion than that it was in the 
north: but in the dedaied race of their progenitor, a 
Yavan or Greek prince of the Aswa or Asi tribe— one of 
thefour whidi overturned the Gre^ kingdom of Bactria — 
we have a proof of the Scythio origin of this B&jput fiunily. 

May it not be possible that the Yavana prince here 
alluded to may be the Azos (in Pehlvf, Azo) of the series 
of Bactrian coins publidied in my last notice? The 
Sanskrit word <uwa would be pronounced oso, and be 
thus written in Persian or Pehlvi (as dw for deva^ etc.) 
The number and variety of his coins would imply that 
the name or title was that of a considerable dynasty, and 
some of the devices, (for example, Nos. 10, 11, pL xvL) 
of the goddess holding a cornucopia, may have naturally 
been the prototype the Kianauj coins. 

' Tod’f ‘Annals of Bfijasih&n,' ii, 5. 
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A considerable interval (from 300? to 470 a.d.) 
provokingly occurs between the name of Yavanasva and 
the next prince, in Tod’s list — ^whether also omitted in 
the Jain original, or filled up only by barbarous and 
uninteresting names, we are not informed : — ^tbe blank is 
relieved at length by the name of a genuine Hindfi, 
Nuyana-pala ; but it happens that the missing part is the 
very one that could alone throw light upon our numis- 
matic discoveries. Several coins (including the whole 
series of Kadphises and Kanerkis) intervene after Azos, 
before we arc brought to the absolute link-coins of the 
Indo-Soythio and Hindd dynasties. 

The name of Nayana-p&la bears so near a resemblance 
to Narayana-Gupta, that a strong temptation arises to 
regenerate Tod’s prince in him, on the same groimds on 
whidh his predecessor has been brought to life in Azos. 

Indeed, it would hardly be exceeding the bounds of 
legitimate conjecture (where all is mere conjecture) to 
adopt a historical representative of our Eanerid himself 
in the Eenek-sen of Tod, being, according to him, 
merely a martial affix, equivalent to ‘General’ or Senapati. 

Kenek-sen, the founder of the Balhdra dynasty, ac- 
cording to the concurrent testimony of all the chronicles 
consulted by Tod, emigrated to Saurashtra about the 
year 144 A.n.’ ‘from the most northern province of 
India, Lohkot or Ldhor.’ In date and locality this origin 
would agree well with Eanerki ; nor would it even set 
aside the former supposition of the same prince being the 
Tartar . Eanidia of the Kashmir hbtory ; since that 
prince is made the sixth in succession after Asoka, the 

> Tod’s <R«jai(Un,’i.21S. 
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great patron of the Buddhists, who is placed by their 
chronology in 250 b.c., but who, when the correction for 
Chandra>Gupta is applied, will &11 fiill 50 years later. 

In reasoning upon the probable seat of these obscure 
dynasties, it is by no meansnecessary to confine ourselves 
to one spot. The annals of Mew4r, Dihlf, Malwd, 
Saur&shtra, show a continual intermixture, as different 
princes acquired the ascendancy. 

Eanauj has been fixed upon as the locale of the 
present class of gold coins, for the obvious reason that 
they are most frequently found in its ruins, not that any 
history ascribes them to this town ; for the history of 
Eanauj is a perfect blank anterior to the fifth, we may 
even say the tenth century : and, if the town had been 
suddenly involved in destruction, it is only certain that 
the coins found afterwards in its ruins would be those of 
the particular epoch, whether coined there or elsewhere. 

[It is singular that these coins are rarely, if ever, found in 
Afgh&nist&n. Mr. Masson’s ample collection does not contribute 
eveaasolitaryspecimen(‘Ariana Antiqua,’416). In like manner, 
Major Abbott’s extensive acquisitions in Huz&rah do not afford 
us a single example of the Ghipta coinage proper, though the col- 
lection is not deficient in an imitative coinage of the ««««* cIimh. 

On the other hand, the ’ finds ’ in the N.'W. provinces have 
been frequent, and often of considerable amount. 

Major Eittoe notices the discovery of a hoard amonTitiiig 
to about 180 in the Ben&res division, and the district of 
Qoruckhpore has lately fumidied a batch of twenty. 

However, the sites of discovery are of but minor importance 
in the present state of our knowledge, as the inscriptions of the 
dynasty have now supplied us with safer data whereon to base 
OUT inferences as to the seat and extent of the numarohy.] 
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There are arguments in favour of placing the seat of 
government further to the west, for instance at TJjjdyni. 
In the first place, the perfect identity of the coin-alphabet 
with that of the Ghijar&t insmiptions lately deoyphered 
by Wathen : — ^then, the prevalent worship of the sun in 
Saurd^tra, and at TJjj&yinf, where this object stiU forms 
the distinguishing symbol on the coinage,' agrees well 
with the effigy of okpo and apaokpo on the Indo-Soythio 
coins.* Again, the peacock of many of the Kanauj reverses 
is found on one of the principal series of Saurd^tra coins, 
as will hereafter be shewn; and Tod states that this 
sacred bird of the Hindd Mars (Kumdra) was the fevorite 
armorial emblem of the Bajput warrior. Lastly, many 
of the names on these coins may be traced in the cata- 
logues of the Mdlwd and Qujardt princes; Yikrama, 
Chandra, Samudra, ICumdra, Ajita, etc. ; the last four are 
coupled, it is true, with the ffimily affix Fdla instead of 
Gupta ; but both of these have the same signification. 

In the 'Bdjdvali’ of Bdja Baghundth, quoted by 
Wilford as the chief authority in Central and Westem 
India, we find a sovereign named Yikrama reigning in the 
year 191 a.d., and succeeded, or rather supplanted, ninety 
years later by a Samudra-pdla. The deeds attributed to 
these two are supposed to be merely an interpolation of 
the ffibulouB history of Yikramddilya and Sdlivdhana ;* 
but the occurrence of these two names is very curious, 
allied to the droumstanco and appearance of the two 
coins, figs. 26 and 26 of plate xxiiL 

* The mater banner of Mew&r alio eahibite a golden ran on a crimion Add. 
Tod, i., 187. 

* BhaUurka^ ‘sun-cheriihed’ is a title of the earlieit Valabhi rhja in Wathen’s 

Inieription, p. 262. ’ * Ai. Res/, iz., 186. 
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Tho only other instance of the occurrence of the name 
Samudra-Gupta, that I am airare of, is on the Allah&b&d 
pillar, where he appears as the son of a Chandra-Gupta ; 
and from the close similarity of the alphabets of the coins 
and of the La^ no reasonable doubt can be entertained 
that they relate to the same individual — a &ct predicted 
by Dr. Mill in his valnaole observations on this new race 
of kings (Jour. As. Soc. Beng., vol. iii. p. 267), to which 
the reader is referred for all the light that collateral 
histoiy affords on the subject. 

The name of Yikrama is referred by Marsden to 
Yikram-tschand (Yikrama-dhandra) of the fourth century, 
in Anquetil’s list of the kings of Central India.^ Kumara> 
p&Ut is also one of the many names of S&livahana. 

There is no reason, however, why Kanauj should not 
at some periods have been united under one sovereignty 
with the western provinces. The great Yikramaditya 
(whose appellation in full is found on one of Man^en’s 
coins) conquered Indraprastha, and extended his sway 
over the whole of India. 

The Bahtor sovereigns of ICanauj, after its conquest 
by Nayana-p&la, Tod says, assumed the title of Eam-dhuj 
(E&ma^vaja). If this alluded to their armorial insig nifl, 
we may thus find an esqplanation of the standard on the 
earlier coins; — and it may be equally applied to the 
ipare^ta-dhveff'a of fig. 16. 

Another cunous ciroumstanoe is mentioned in Tod’s 
chronicles of M&rwar, that may hdp us a step forward in 
the investigation of this obscure histoiy. It is there 
said, ‘ Dharma-Bhumbo had a son, Ajaya Chandra. For 

1 'Num. Oxient’i ii. 727. 
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twenly-one generations they bore the titles of Eao, after- 
wards that of B4ja.’ We are again left in the dark as to 
who first assumed the title of E&ja ; but as we find the 
title * Bao’ in Greek, visible on the very latest coin that 
bears an inscription in that character, while on the fine 
gold coin, discovered by Lieut. Conolly, of Yikrama, fig. 
26, we have the title, Mah&rdja Adhir&ja Sri, quite dis- 
tinct; it must have been between the two that the 
change of title was assumed. But I should be inclined 
to interpret the above passage in the Yati’s roll as mean- 
ing that, up to Aji Chandra, or for the twenty-one genera- 
tions preceding him, the title Bao had been used, and 
henceforward that of Bdja was adopted : for why should 
the historian allude to the circumstance until the change 
of title actually took place ? Moreover, there are only 
sixteen generations mentioned from Aji Chandra down 
to the last of the Eanauj sovereigns, the celebrated Jaya 
Chandra or Jey-Chand, anterior to whom the title was 
certainly home, for we find it on the coins of Yikrama, 
Samudra-Qupta, and others, names not included in the 
list, but which we know, from the style of the Deva- 
nagari character, must have belonged to a much earlier 
epoch than the seventh or eighth century, in which 
Bhnmbo is placed. 

Br. Mill has led us to put little &ith in the authority 
of the bards and panegyrists of the.native courts ; and it 
must be confessed, that the contrast of Tod’s genealogy 
with the incontestible testimony of the Sandirit inscrip- 
tions read by Colebrooke, Fell, and Wilson, is enough 
to perplex the most ingenious amalgamist I We must, 
then, maintain a thorough independenoe of all such tra- 
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ditionaiy documents, and adhere in preference to the 
faithful evidence of monuments and coins. In the pre- 
sent case, I have shewn how these confirm one another 
in a remarkable and unexpected maimer in regard to the 
names on the AllahahM pillar inscription IT^o. 2, all of 
which re-appear on these early Eanauj coins. In a 
subsequent paper, I shall produce equally convincing 
evidence that those of the Ben&res and Dihli inscriptions 
are reproduced upon a second series of Eanauj coins of 
a much more modem character. 

All, then, that can be now attempted is to recapitulate 
the names that have been brought to light in the present 
investigation, names for Which we are indebted to the 
joint contributions of not less than a do^ Mends,* 
leaving the proper arrangement of them to a more 
advanced stage of our knowledge than we at present 
possess. 

The following are the names and tities t&at appear 
on the coins of the two last plates : — 

1 . 8r\afar<^ta4hoya K«mdrthQvfitapQriiram». 

2. Sri Vihroma Chmdra, 

8. A'pati-rurk^ or SM,pati-rurh». 

4. Krag^piaparaguffta). 

6. Chmdra-Ovjfia. 

6. MaMrij* adhir^ /8H . . . . praij/u VUmmut. 

7. 8r\ Tikrama Narmtdra-OnpUt. 

8. JUMrdja adkiri^a Sri Smudra-Grpta. 

9. . . SriUi vihroma Ermdra-Onpta. 

10. Jjito Muootri-Qvpto. 

11. Amomdiha pordhroma. 

To these may be added the 

12. FUramddifya, of Handen’a ooUeotioii, and the 

18. Son-Qvpto, of Wilson’s j^tea. 

* Vaatiisa, Xartmat ’All, Wade^ .Tngsar, Omninghtm, Bai^ Staoj, Watasa, 
Badfb, Siriiur, Onooll, and OOunj. 
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XI.— NOTICES OF ANCIENT HINDF COINS. 

^ CmAimmi.) 

(plate xiir.— HINDU COENS OF MID AGE.) 

To whateyer period it may be finally determiiied to 
adjudge the series of Ghipta coins described in my last 
paper, there can be no hesitation in regard to the first 
group of the present plate; though here again, had it 
not been for inscriptions relating to the same period, the 
absence of credible history would have left us as much in 
the dark as ever. 

These coins are fbund, like the former, in greatost 
abundance in the yicinity of Xanauj. Ten of them were 
picked out of a remittance from the Cawnpur Treasury. 
The Asiatic Society possesses some found at Allah&b6d 
by Dr. Tytler; I have several from Asimgarh cmd other 
places, besides four of gold in Ear&mat ’Air’s collection 
from the Fanj&b; CoL Smith, Dr. Swiney, and lieut. 
Cunningham, also possess specimens, and I have ex- 
amined those in CoL Willoughby’s dabinet ; but the most 
plentiM supply — of gold, silver, (x^per — exists in 

CoL Staty’s cabinet^ whence I have selected most, of the 
specimens now engraved. 

It is rather singolar that no mention of a species of 
coin comparatively so common, is to be found in Iflars- 
den’s ‘Numbmata Orientalia.’ The. only published 
drawings of them are, I believe, those accompanying 

19 
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Wilson’s notice in the * Asiatic Besearohes,’ voL zvii., 
which were taken from coins in his and my own cahinets. 
This gentieman was the first to attribute them to their 
ri^tfiil place in history, although he had but one well- 
ascertained name (Govinda Chandra) to guide his judg- 
ment. Upon a careful examination of the several 
collections mentioned above, I have now succeeded in 
adding five new names to his Ust, so rapid is the progress 
and success of the efforts now directed to this line of 
research. 

The figure on the obverse of all these coins is of 
precisely the same character ; — a rudely-executed front 
view of a male or female (it is difficult to say which), 
seated in the native ffishion, with a glory round the head, 
and some incomprdiensible objects in her hands. Wilson 
names her Lakshmi, on the ground that the princes of 
the Bahtor dynasty were of the Yaidmava sect. In this 
case, we may recognise in her the female holding the 
comuoo^ of the former Eanauj group, sadly altered for 
the wm»e in point of execution. 

The inscriptions on the reverse are, with one exer- 
tion, easily legible ; thr are in a much more modem 
style of Devan&garl than the last, differing little from 
the present form, except as to tlie vowel infieotion e, 
which fidls behind the consonant to whiefii it is attached, 
SB in tile Gaur or Bengali alphabet. The same remark 
applies to the letter/ (fig. 8), whidi assimilates to the 
Beng&lf and Tibetan forms, and serr^s admirably to tiiew 
tile transition of this letter from its original shape in the 
moat ancient alphabet, where it closely resembres the 
Boman to its present modified form, w. 
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The figures in my plate are not placed mth any re- 
gard to chronological order, but rather according to their 
comparative frequency of occurrence : figs. 1 and 2 being 
by fiir the most numerous of the set. 

On fig. 1, we make out the words I Sri mad 

Ji^eya dwa. This yariety is oomparatiyely common in gold. Liout. 
Cunningham has one of sUyer. 

On fig. 2, the most common of the dass, are the yery distinct words 
^ below the letters and ^ aro dots, which 

supply the ]^e of the n or amwara^ so that the Ml reading diould 
doubdess be Sri mad Oovinda Chanira-dioa. 

The gold of some q^ecimens of this yariety is of inferior quality. 

Fig. 3 is the one I haye noted as being difficult to decypher. I 
haye as yet only found one of the sort; it is of Col. Stacy’s cabinet. 
The letters yisible are ^ ^fi^d Sdma have ehe 

nam. The v may possibly be an r, making the reading JRdma Mari; 
but we must wait the diacoyery of dupUoates before we can complete 
or rectify this uncertain name. 

Fig. 4 (Eardmat 'All) is more easily legible, ^ 

Sri mat Mumara Pdla deva. 

Fig. 6, from the same collection, is a small coin of the same prince. 

Fig. 5 is equally distinct—^ ’VW ^ 
d$va. It is fixim a single coin in Col. Stacy’s collection. 

Figs. 7 and 8 (Stacy), one of copper, the other of silver, help to 
decypher one another. The complete legend is Sri 

Ajaya deva. 

Lieut. Cunningham has sent me an impression of a copper coin of 
the same dass, on which the name appears to be 
ptobaUy 8ri mad LdkMA (IVUa or Clmdra'i) dtva. 

[I have exAmined the now somewhat comprehensiye series 
of thin class of mon^ in the British Musemn and East India 
Kmse oQUections, with a view to confirm and extend Piinsep’s 
readings from the limited nnmbar of specimens suhmitted to his 
somtiny. I may sommarise the resolts as follows 
No. 1. 

In this case I most confess that the new rendering is nearly 
as open to objection as the original cranscript. However, I am 
fiwced, for consistency's sake, torqect the previous aasigiiinent of 
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the oompouiid goffiz as sr> when a seamugly identical form is 
made to do duty in No. 3 for even if the paleeographic 
necessities did not otherwise imperatively demand the con- 
cession ! (See also * Ariana Antiqua,’ zz. 23.) 

(2) ^ I 

(Also ‘ Ariana Antiqua,’ zz. 22.) 

(8) ^ ^ I 

(Also ■’ Ariana Antiqua,’ zzL 25.) 

This ^rpe of Muhammad bin Sdm’s local coins is com- 
parativdy rare. There aie five specimmis in the East India 
House. 

(4 and 6) ift ITW ^ I 

(Also ' Ariana Antiqua,’ zz. 24.) 

There are no less than sizteen of these coins in the East 
India House. 

I have no new specimens of No. 5, wherewith to check the 
first decipherment. 

In addition to the above, I may cite a sufficiently common 
omn, hitherto unpubUshed^ bearing the e^graph of 

as wdl as the following variety of Muhammad bin Sim’s 
mintages^ of which there are no less than twenty«one examples 
in the East India Oompany’s cabinet. 

(See also *Ariana Antique,’ zz. 26, 26.) 

No. 27 of ’ Aiiana Antique,’ zz., is proved the original 
odn to bear the same inscription.] 

It was, as 1 have said above, the oocnrrence of the 
name of Govinda Chandra-deva which led Mr. Wilson 
to ascribe this group to the Bahtor princes of Kinauj, 
who held the sceptre of that ancient city for a century 
prior to the overthrow of their last and best known B&ja, 
Jyohand (Jaya-Ohandra), by Sbah&b-ud>din. One of 
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our coins undoubtedly belongs to the former prince, and 
it may perhaps be allowable to give the last two, figs. 7 
and 8, to Jychand himself, whose proper name may have 
been Ajaya Ohandra-deva ; the &mily name Chandra 
being frequently omitted both in writings and in inscrip- 
tions. But the remaining coins of our series, two of 
them haring the family name F&la, cannot be reconciled 
with any of the princes in the short Bahtor lino, of which 
every individual, from the first conqueror, Chandra-deva, 
in A.i>. 1072, is known to us through the concurrent testi- 
mony of several inscriptions. What was the antecedent 
dynasty ? has been a question hitherto imperfectly an- 
swered ; the traditions cited by Tod being, as stated in 
my last paper, at total variance with inscriptions. The 
latter, indeed, only record two names, Yasorigraha (or 
Srip41a?) and Mahiohandra, prior to the conquest of 
Chandra-deva. The latter of these should probably have 
been Mahip&la, of whose reign in the early part of the 
eleventh century, the inscriptions at S4in4th, Diaijpur, 
and Amg&chi supply ample evidence, now indeed con- 
firmed by the superscription of his coin in fig. 6. Taso- 
rigraha, in like manner, may be referred to the Yigraha- 
p&la-deva of the Dindjpur inscription, and thus the sur- 
name of P41a may be restored to both these princes. 

Although Gaur in Bengal was the original seat of the 
F4]a fiiniily, there is no reason to doubt that they had 
acquired the paramount sovereignly of India, and tha* 
the seat of their government was fixed, for a time at leasts 
in Eanauj. Indeed, brlhiohes of the same family may be 
traced to the westward-— to the F&las of M41wa, one of 
whom(Aiiang8-piUa) rebuilt Bihli, or re-established it as 
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his capital ; and perhaps even to Qujar&t, where we find 
the ooourrenoe of a Eum&ra-p41a in 1100, who may pro- 
bably be the owner of our coin, fig. 4, eqieoially as his 
son is named Ajaya P41a, who may be the Ajaya-deva 
of figs. 7, 8. In eyidence of the identity of this &mily, 
it may be sufficient to note a few &ots, referring to the 
elaborate observations of Wilford, and the subsequent 
notices of Golebrooke, and those of Fell and Wilson, in 
the * Asiatic Besearohes,’ vol. xv. 

The list of the kings of Gw41i4r, noticed by Wilford, 
consists of eighty-five names, all having the affix of F41a, 

‘ in accordance with the prediction of Guapdla the hermiti 
their progenitor.’ ’ Now the founder of the Oaur fimuly 
of Bengal is equally a Gk)-p41a, though some authorities 
call him Bht!i-p41a, a name of much the same import, and 
denoting his rustic extraction. 

Again, the grandson of Ananga-p&la, the Tu4r con- 
queror of Dihli, is stated to have returned to Gaur, ‘ his 
native country,’ after the defeat and death of Frithivi 
F41a, or Fithaura. Thus, Ananga-p&la too was of the 
Bengal fiunily : moreover, he was either the grandsmi 
or the fifth in descent from Chandra F41a,' or Ghitra 
Ffila (Wilford) of Mffiwa, * who swayed all Bidia,’ after 
Jayananda; and the Husalmin writers affirm that ‘after 
Geb&l (or Ghait F41a), the Balh4ra kings of Gujar&t 
became paramount emperors of India.’ ' It is not, how- 
ever, absolutdy necessary to travd so &r to the west £« 
a Num&ra F^ since in Abd-’l-Fakl’s list we find a 
prince of this name immediatdy following Ananga-p41a in 
Mffiwa ; and Ferishta also mkkes a Xunwer Bay (B&ja 


> <Ai.BM.Sii. 164. 
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Kum^-p&la) reigning at Eanauj on the invasion of 
Tifa,hm6d. There is evidently some connection between 
all these different dynasties, and although the subject is 
now involved in almost inextricable confusion, from the 
discrepancy of the several lists in the * Ayin*i Akbarf,’ 
in Baghun&th’s ‘ B&j&vali,’ and in the ‘ Agni Pur&na;’ we 
may hope, throng the fortunate discovery of the present 
coins, and others that we may now confidently expect will 
succeed them, to arrange the names in a satis&ctory and 
coherent manner. It is evident that the Eanauj mint 
produced this series continuously, as the alphabetic type 
is preserved through the whole unaltered. It will be 
seen presently that the same distinctive characters 
appear at a particular point, both in the coinage of 
Gujar&t, and in that of Ghitor or Mewdr ; and in both 
oases Buf5.oient of the name remains visible to diew that 
it terminates in P^deva; and therefore, that it marks 
the spread and paramount sovereignty of the Gkrar fiunily 
across the whole continent of India. 

• 

rigs. 13 to 16 aie fairer coins fbnnd in abnndanee in nuny parts of 
India, but chiefly towards the desert to the west of DiUL Stains 
cabinet is. rich in them. ‘Wilson’s plates exhibit others from GdL 
Maekensie’s and my own ooUeotion. They wmgh on an average flfy 
grains, or three rnddias. 

On the obrerae a flgnre of the Boar, or Yatiha Aratir of 
Yiohnn, and the thidira or ’diaons’ of this god is risible on many of 
the speeimens. The bharaoter on the reverse ii^ again, of quite a new 
fi»m. Instead of the square-built Cbur ai^habet, or the Ghijaritf 
letters, we harejhore'the nail-headed letter eommon to the inscriptions 
(oftheTahshao, Ht, and Hori princes of Haravatf and M&lwd, described 
in Tod’s * Btgasthdn,’ App. roL i) whieh belong chiefly to the 7th, 
8th, and 9th oentnries. This vague ownddence mi^ help in assigning 
the plaoe and period of their coinage, which otherwise there ore no 
data to trace. Thefrilll 4 gendofthe-ooin% made out from collation of 
the engraved flgntes and tnm many others in Btaqr’s cabinet is 
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^ ^ FardXd, which is nothing more than 

the tim of the inoemataon, and aftar^ no due to its appropriation. 
Below the legend is, in general, visible^ a square or oblong central 
ornament, with two balusters on tbe sides: their intent is beyond my 
apprdiension. 

lig. 17 differs from the preceding in (he reverse, although its 
general similarity, and its being found in company, shew it to bdong to 
the same fomily. The two bduster-looUng ornaments again meet the 
eye. On the reverse, is the initial word tgT erf, and bdow it ^ ye or 
^ j)o. The flouii^ on the left hand is evidently intended for a 
human foce viewed in profile. 

In 18 the w<nd 8H is again vary distinct, but the head of the 
Boar-god is also apparent In the Society’s plate, I was the cause of 
Wilson’s mistaldng the word fbr the letter B reversed, firom my 
having engraved the figure upside down. 

In 19 and 20 the human profile is better defined than in 17. The 
contour of foe ear, chedr, and dioulder may be distinguished ; foe eye, 
nos^ and lips, ate represented by dots. In 20, foe word is still 
discernible. On the reverse is a single letter, eitto k,i, arm, amidst 
flonrifibes. 

In 21 foe boar again appears, with the letters or perhaps 

«t. Of this sort, a quantity were dug up while I was 'at Ben&ms. 
Hr. Oubbins fimnd several at Gnigfion to the south-west of DihK. 

It seems impossible that coins so plentifully found in 
Upper India dionld haye been stiuok in the peninsula, 
OT w6 mi^t, from the device and supersotiption, attribute 
them to the Yijayanagar sovereignly ; for Col. Wilks 
inform us, that ‘ Yardha,’ * the boar,' one of the inoama* 
turns of Yishnu, was the emblem which these r&jas 
adqtted as the impression on their gold coins, and 
coin was and is named ‘ Yarfiha’ in oonsequenoe, in the 
Hindd languages of the south. The restriction, however, 
of this name to the small gold coin or hdns of the south, 
is against this hypothesis. One of the Yijayanagar 
Yar&has (of Deva Baya?) is depicted as fig. 80 of Mr. 
Wilson’s phttes; and, though the attitude of the Avat4r 
is a rude imitation of ours, the Ihrm of the Kdgarf 
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character is there essentially different, and much more 
modem. 

Similarity of name miglit tempt us to assign them to 
the Yarahas, a powerful Indo-Scythio tribe to the west of 
Jesalmer, who were frequently in collision with the 
Bhattis in the eighth century, at the foundation of 
Tunnote.' But it does not appear from Col. Fottinger’s 
description of them under the name of Braliufs, that these 
were ever of the Hindu faith, whereas the emblem and 
inscription could have proceeded only from an authorily 
strictly Yaishnava. 

Fig. 22| from the Stacy collection, would appear to be an inter- 
loper in the Upper Provinces; since the majority of this type have 
hi herto been found in'* Ceylon, some in the pal^e at Kandy, others 
by Col. McKenzie at Dipaldinna. They all, however, belong to the 
genuine Hindd r&ias of that island, judging from the alphabet and 
the name. 

The rude outline on the obverse is intended, probably, for a rija 
holding some mace or warlike weapon in his right hand. On the 
reverse, he is seated in a lounging position, with a view to make room 
for the inscription on the side. This, in the i^ecimen before us, is 
Sri maifd traya malla. The second word is read by 
Morsden, in a specimen very like it, daya. And, on another coin, 
he finds the name of Yijaya wdl known in the history 

of Ceylon. Wilson does not attempt to read the names on his coins, 
which are badly drawn ; but, on comparing them, they appear not 
essentially to differ from Col. Stacy’s. No flunily of the name of 
Malla occurs in the Indian genealogies except in Nip&l, where, from 
the thirteenth century to the Gorkhd conquest, the reigning prince 
almost always bore the affix of Malla. In Tumour’s catalogue of the 
Ceylon monarchs I do not find any such name. 

Figs. 24 and 25 are two more modem copper pieces, selected firom 
many of a wmilar nature in Stacy’s cabinet as forming a good land- 
mark in judging of the antiquity of other Hindd coins. The rude 
attempts at a human figure in 24 are flur inferior to any thing we have 
yet seen; unless in its companion 25, where we can hardly pronounce 


> Tod’i * RCjuthtn,' ii. 220. 
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them to bo other thaa signs and symbols. The name and date on 
most of these coins are distinct enough, and in the present type of 
N&garf— fi K San grAma 8inha, 1580 (Sa mvat). 
Sometimes the name is written Sangrama, and at others %8|ir 
Sangama, variations to be expected in such imperfect samples of the 
engraver’s art. 

Fig. 27 is of the latter description, having the name Sangama 
preceded by the letters The reverse of this coin has the figure 

of a heart, which is very common on copper money, dug up in the 
S&gar district, of the Muhammadan princes of the Berar provinces. 
Arabic letters are clearly distinguishable above the heart. 

From the date of theso coins, we recognise them as 
belonging to the celebrated Sangrdma Sinh, or Sinha, of 
the Mughal historians, who for a short period success- 
fully resisted the victorious Baber at Bi&na. 

A romantic account of the ohivalrous adventures of 
his youth is given by Tod.' He succeeded to the throne 
of Mewar, in s. 1565 (a.d. 1508), and is accounted by 
the Bajput bards the kaka or 'pinnacle’ of its glory. His 
encounter with Baber at Eaniia occurred on the 5th 
Eartik, s. 1584, (=15th Oct. 1527 a.d.) four years sub- 
sequent to the striking of these coins ; which, by the way, 
are no very convincing evidence of the flourishing state 
of the arts in Cbitor at the summit of its splendour and 
glory. 

Fig. 26 is a small square copper coin in Stacy’s cabinet, also of 
modem fabrication ; on one side, inclosed in a marginal frame — ^which 
proves that the whole inscription is before us — ore the N&garl letters 
It may be &at Us is the name of a coin of which 
the specimen represent the unit; or possibly it diould be read 
sidUs, the fortieth or rather forty-first of the current silver 
coin of the place (?). The division of the field, on the reverse, into 
upper and lower compartments, so Ibr resemble a gold coin from 
Kanaig, described by Wilson as fig. 52, pi. iii. The letters are 
an nnintftlligiHii eompound. 
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Fig. 28 is another rude Hindd paisd of a late period. A human 
figure, on the obyerse, holds a staff in his right hand ; on the reyerse 
are the letters hasan Bar on unknown and doubtful 

name. 

EijPUT COINS. 

(plates XX?., xxvi.) 

In the two following plates, I am again indebted to 
Col. Stain’s numismatio zeal for the greater part of a 
very ounous series of Hindu coins, on the one hand 
linked, by the subject of their impression, with the Indo- 
^ythio series ; and, on the other, gradually mixed with, 
and transfused into, the Arabic currency of the first 
Muhammadan conquerors of Central India. 

How that I am myself in possession of nearly one 
hundred of these coins in silver, it appears strange that 
they should hitherto have escaped so completely the 
notice of our Indian numismatologists ; neither Marsden, 
Wilson, nor Tod, haviug published a single engraving of 
them. When, therefore, I first received a sealing-wax 
impression of one from Dr. Swiney, in August, 1833,* 
it is not surprising that I should have announced it as 
unique. Col. Stacy’s letters soon taught me to consider 
it in a very contrary light; and now, on reference to Tod’s 
personal nairative, I find th%t tkey had not escaped him 
in his travels, although he has not fevoured the public 
with any drawings of Hiem, or any comments on their age 
and looalily. 

Mundii Mohan LM’s collection of coins made at 
E!4bul, afforded me a fiivouiable opportunity of ascertain- 
ing the accurate names and readings of the silver group, 

1 See ‘Jeor. Ai. Soo. Beng.* iL 416, and 6g. 11, pi. xiy. [iii.] of the same volume. 
I theniuppoeedthecointo Mofgold; it was of duvor. 
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but, unfortunately, these do not embrace so much variety 
as the copper coins. The reason for this may be, that the 
Mimshi’s collection was discovered in a foreign country. 
A treasure accidentally dug up, however numerous, 
would naturally consist of the money then current, with 
a small admixture of that of preceding reigns : in &ct, 
out of one hundred coins, sixty-five belong to one type 
(figs. 3, 4, 5), twenty-five to another (figs. 1, 2), and 
only three or four to a third (figs. 6, 7). Col. Stacy, on 
the other hand, had the advantage of exploring the very 
field in which they must have been at one period current, 
and his scries is, therefore, much more complete, though 
rarely so numerous in any particular species. A letter 
firom this gentleman to my address, dated 2nd August, 
1834, suggests that as the figures, both on the obverse 
and reverse of these coins, are evidently made up of 
letters, of either Sanskrit or some other Hindfi character, 
they should be submitted to the kind attention of the 
professors of the Hindi! College. The great variety, and 
the general distinctness of the characters on them, holds 
out fair hopes of our becoming acquainted with the 
dynasty they belong to, as well as with many of the 
individuals of that dynasty. The names placed against 
each by pandits, to whom they have been shewn, are 
worthy of no reliance. The natives possess neither 
enterprise nor invention; when they find a letter or 
letters wanting, they will not attempt to fill up the 
blank.” 

The opioion here broached, that the outline figures 
were made up of letters, is supported by the authority 
of Tod, who remarks, in the only passage I can find on 
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the subject (L 698): “My envoys brought, from 
Nadolaye, a small bag full of curious hieroglyphioal (if I 
may so use the term) medals of the Chohan princes. One 
side represents a warrior on horseback, compounded out 
of a character to which 1 have given the above term ; on 
some there was a bull; while others, retaining the 
original reverse, have, on the obverse, the titles of the 
first Islamite conquerors; in the same manner as the 
currency of France bore the effigies of Louis XYI. 
and the emblems of the Bepublio. Whoever will pay a 
visit to Nadolaye, will find his labour amply rewarded ; 
1 had only leisure to glean a few of these relics, which 
yet formed a rich harvest.” 

When the singular contour of the horseman and bull 
is traced back to its original type in figures 1, 2 — ^where 
the whole substance of the figure is filled up — ^there does 
not seem to be much reason for imagining any intention 
of mystifying the device, the detbcts of which seem due to 
ignorance alone, the engraver retaining only sufficient 
knowledge of his craft to cut the outline of his device in 
relief and latterly even seeming himself to have lost sight 
of its meaning altogether, as in figs. 48, cum mvMia aUu. 
Certain it is, that the title of hieroglyphic has been 
earned and won for this coin even from the antiquarians 
of the west : witness the following highly curious passage, 
brou^t to my notice by Dr. Swiney, in an American 
work on Scripture Geography, * applied to a woodcut of a 
com in all reqtects the counterpart of our figure 3, which 
may have fotmd its way to F^^pt, in the course of com- 
mercial dealings, eight or ten centuries ago : — 

1 Smiley*! ‘Seriptnre Oeognphy : * Tbilad^phia, 1885, p. 151. 
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^This is an eztromely curious medal, of silver, struck in Egypt 
before the reigns of the Ptolemies. It i^resents on one side, a man 
on horseback, and on the other, an ox of the humped kind, lying 
down : between his horns is the lunar crescent, and^ within that is 
a globe. These symbols dearly refer this ox to Egypt. The man 
on horseback is the most singular part of this medal ; none of the 
coimtries adjacent having adopted the type of a horseman. There is 
every reason to believe that the letters on this medal are Persian, and 
that the person represented is Aryandes, governor of Egypt under 
Darius, the last king of Persia, who then possessed this country, and 
who caused the governor to be put to death for coining money in his 
own name ’ ! ! 

It can hardly be believed that the nature of the 
oharaoters diould have been unknown to any but Trans- 
atlantio antiquaries, for they are in a very obvious form 
of Devan&gan, and may be easily read where the letters 
are not out off, or otherwise obliterated. 

At the commencement of the foregoing essay, I 
alluded to this series as one of the four palpable imitations 
of a Grecian or Indo-Scy thio model : I had in my eye the 
coins of Azos and Azilisos in particular, ^ which have a 
horseman with spear for the obverse, and a humped bull 
for the reverse. On being Indianised, the bull has 
become the Nandi of Hindd mythology, with its orna- 
mental jhd or * saddle-cloth,’ and the trident of Siva 
impressed on ita haunch. The horse has in like manner 
received the trappings peculiar to the country, the mhtmd 
and dumela. The rider has still some traces of a flowing 
fillet from his cap (see fig. 6), but his dress is not other- 
wise open to criticism. I would not pretend to insist 
upon the direct filiation of the Hindfi coin to what I 
Imve assumed as its prototype: but the adoption of the 
same elements for the device, it maybe sorely contended, 

1 See.pl xxil, zxiii. [zri., zTii.] of the June No., figs. 9 and 1S8. 
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argues some oonneotion or descent ; it is like the pre* 
servation of armorial inaig nia. in a family : and on these 
grounds, we have presumptiye evidence either of the 
Indo>49oythio descent of the reigning dynasty (an 
hypothesis borne out by the traditions of many of the 
B&jpnt states), or of a mere iqaitation of the coin of a 
neighbouring nation, in consequence of a poverty of 
native invention. 

Before we proceed to canvass the epoch and country 
of this our third division of Hindd coins, which are 
matters entirely open at present (except so for that they 
have been called ChoMn by Tod, and B&jput by Stacy), 
it will be convenient to take a view of all the specimens 
that have been collected. 

The whole series may be conveniently classed under 
three heads, namely : I. Such as have genuine Hindd 
names and the oldest form of character ; for thp alpha- 
bet evidently undergoes modification as we advance. 
II. Those with N&gari characters only, but expressive 
of Muhammadan names, either alone or conjointly with 
. those of Bondfi princes, m. Those retaining the eques- 
trian device of the obverse, with also the name of the 
r&ja; but having the reverse occupied by a pure Arabic 
insoripticm. 

I may premise that the average weight of the whole 
series of silver coins a little exceeds fifty grains, and tbat 
therefore they may be regarded as tankas of three m&dias, 
as was remarked of the oldest group and of the Yar^has. 

Figs. 1, 2. These have been placed at fhe top of the list, becanse 
the rdiefin them is not confined to fhe-mereontlme. ThedcTioehas 
alieady been described. There are letters on both rides of aU the 
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senes, leanxig us somewhat at a loss to know which side ooutains 
the r&ja’s name, or whether the longer legend OTer the bull may not 
be merely his titles the frequent oocurrence of the second formula, 
on coins of yarious forms, is in &yor of this view, but the actual name 
in the third is against it. On the present coin, the most obyious read? 
ing of the longer epigraphs is ^ ^ Sr< 

Unfortunately the letters on the other side are out off. 

ligs. 3, 4, 5. The selection here was from sixty-five qpeoimehs, 
the collation of which left no doubt as to the context, unless in regard to 
the value of the fourth letter. Of the two readings suggested in my first 
notice of this coin— ^ Sn SitMgra-dtioa^ or ^ITRPIf ^ 

Sri Sdmanta-deva — ^the latter is the most plausible, because Simanta is 
a common Hindd name, a 'leader, captain, or champion ’ ; and although 
the nt is more like vyA, in the best specimens; there axe other cases, 
such as figs. 19 and 21, where it more nearly resembles the BengUf V nt. 

On the reverse, are the letters and on either side of the 
head. These are ancient forms of ^ Mi and t. On fig. 4, the 
latter is replaced by a nondescript fiouridi, [Eufic J«i&] so that the two 
are probably independent of each other in the rea&g. 

Figs. 6 and 7, the last of the silver q>ecimens, exhibit the cognate 
name of Sri BMm-ina', and on the obvene. the eO 

of the foregoing example. [No. 7, J<An} 

Of the copper aeries, we may specify figs. 14, Iff, 19}, 21, [PtithT< 
Baja] 27 [Hadanap&la], and 80 [PrithTl B&ja], as having ^ * B4mant»> 
deva' legend over the bull, with other additions, *a variations oif sfyle, 
on account of which they have been introduced into the plates. 

But first in order should be noticed the six small ecqpper coins^ figs. 
8*13 of Stacy’s cabinet which are connected with the present group Ify 
the effigy of the horseman; .while on the opposite snrfiwe we recognise the 
later Eanaq form of letter, and the usual termination of the coins 
described in the preceding plate. A scrutiny of the whole series (some 
not included in the plate) has elicited the letters ITTilf • • . W 
theUankmay be filled up with the letters IN making the whole 
title 8rt NdsMmfo Pdto-dww; <» if it be thought tlui.t there is not room 
for other letters, it may stand as 8r< Bimabhitv. 

Fig. 17. Of this curious variefy we have two or three impl.. : 
the boll is omitted, and the fidd occupied entirely by the legend. Bi 
the engraved figure, the commencement of the second line is eat off. 
Stacy’s has a letter there, and his pandits read the vrhble^Nri Mew 
homin', but firom the resemblaac« of the two find strokes 
to nnmatala, the appendage, to the second m, and the aiuloOT of the 
ordinary legend, I dionld prefer the reading 
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Sr{ man m . . thavarmma-diPa, Samvai I , the name and the date 
unfortunately remaining doubtful. [Eft Ertr ^ ^ Es . . ?] 

Figs. 21 and 30 are duplicates, one completing the missing por- 
tion of the other ; but owing to the strange form of two or three 
letters, some doubt remains as to the correct reading. On the 
obverse, wefindm*^ A^priehhaBdja-deva, 

and on the reverse, ^ Sri 8amanta-deoa, with the addition of 

Asdvar{; the last syllables, ir(V» might almost bo read ift 
mi or vaga. 

Fig. 27, with the iSfri Sdmdnta-d&va very much perverted on the 
‘bull* side, has a new name on the right of the horseman, 
Sri Lana (or data) Pdla-d$va, [Madana-pdla 

Obt. m Bet. ^ ^.] 

Fig. 28 has an illegible name on the ‘ bull * siue : the letters 

visible are . . Sri Faddiura. 

Eubachah of Sind.] 

In fig. 29 the outline of the sacred bull is somewhat difficult to be 
traced. The name below it begins with the letters • • Sri 

kupdf or 7fl 8d hushd. [same as 28] 

Fig. 31 bears on the obverse the name of iff Sr{ Sara-Awa, 

The reverse seems to begin with the same letters as fig. 30, vin. qnTT 
A%d ; after which follow, at a short interval, • 
dwa. [Sri Chah&d-deva and As&warf. Srf Samasoral-deve. See fiirther 
remarks, p. 326, infrd’]. 

It may be hereafter found that some of the above belong to what 
may be called the transition period, when attempts were made to 
express Musalm&ni names and titles in the vemaoular character of 
India, of which I will now endeavour to produce such instances as 
Stacy’s rich collection offers. 

The name of the r&ja on the obverse of all the transition or link- 
coins is 8r{ HJamlrah \ this important and well-known 

name may be found, either in fuU or in part, on figs. 20 (in this the 
engraver has reversed the whole die) 22, 36-40. The same name also 
occurs on figs. 44, .47, and 49, with an Arabic accompaniment, as will 
be presently noticed. [20, 22, 36-38, Muhammad bin SAm.] 

The first example of a Modem title in its simidest form occurs in 
figs. 82 and 35, in the NAgari word Suriidf^: this has no 

meaning in Hindi, and I conjecture that it is intended for the Arabio 
title, SultAn : the remainder of the sentence is, in these two instances^ 
wanting. 

Figs. 34, 39-41. In these four we find a more complete paraphrase of 
the high-sounding titles of the DihlC sovereigns; at least I conjecture that 

20 
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84| ^?ir) is nothing more than 


Figs. 36-38 are equally capable^ and only capable, of an interpre- 
tation on the same principle : the Devan&garf letters on the reverse run 
thus: 8d Mohamad 8dme^ which I would convert 

into Sh&h Mi^mmad Same. The initial word will admit ot being 
read 8ri: but the rest of the legend is quite dear and satisfactory. 

The name of Hamfra, as before stated, is repeated on the obverse of 
all these curious coins. We have now to trace it into a field one step 
ftrther removed from the primitive standard. 

Figs. 48 and 49. In these, the first of the succeeding group in 
point of date, the horse and Us rider are transformed into singular 
symbols, which only our prior acquaintance with the original could 
enable us to decypher : the word wt Sri on the first, and the termina- 
tion of Hamfrah — on the other, are still discernible in their 
usual position. On the reverse, the characteristic style of the Afgh&n 
coinage is adopted, and the Arabic version, were it completely visible, 
would evidently be UU8vltdn 

8hamB-ud-dmyd wo ud~d(n Altomsh. The reading commences fiiom 
below. 


Figs. 42 and 44, again, exhibit, to the right of the horse’s head, the 
name 8rl JBamlrah, as usual. On fig. 43 it escapes detec- 

tion only by want of room on the field. In all three, the hieroglyphic 
which has hitherto passed for the hdmoted head of the horseman, has 
been, either designedly or unintentionally, removed, and the Arabic 
word Maimkd substituted. On the other face, the full titles of 

this sovereign, who was the son of Altamsl^ may be recognized with- 
out much trouble, thus: J7?-SirfW»-irf-a- 

^ ^ Ij nj/d wo ul-dia 

the inscription terminating in the * Mahmdd ’ of the opposte face. 

Fig. 25 of the preceding plate is another coin of the same name 
and nature. 

Fig. 47. On this variety of the Hamira group, the Arabic titles 
are, apparenUy, jJt ^ UUSaUdn Fotdhrvi- 

imoyd wa I (^y perceive one qpedmen of this reading in 

StMT’a ooDeotioii. {^UoUl j»\i Eub&choli!] 

Figf 45. Tlw iMzt Tariefy of fhe mixed impreBsioii retaina fhe 
lionemaii, vifli fhe Hmdd name, bnt tibe Azabio titles 'are now 
^^UaLJt Ul-SMtdn 

Zig. 24 is fhe last on fhe list exhibiting fhe aemblance of a horae^ 
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man. The small portion of tho Arabic legend included on the reverse 
is, fortunately, suf&cient to point out tho owner, and enable us to com- 
plete it, j Ij ^UaLeJf Ul-Sultdn-fd-a^ofjam ^Ald^ 

ul^dunffd tpa ul-dln (Muhammad Shdh). [Masa’ud] 

Figs. 23 and 46. There still remains undescribed a curious variety 
of the 'bull and horseman’ coin, in which the 'bull’ is retained 
with the Sri Sdmanta-deva ; while, contrary to usage, the horse is 
omitted, or replaced by an Arabic legend in the connected or flowing 
character. The whole purport of it is not well ascertained, but 
the legible portion of the two middle linos ia thus read by some : — 
Jjlc Ul-8dtm’^d-Ja^m-ul~8ultdn-i*adL 

Others find in it' the name of Sabaktagfn ; and I am inclined to 
adjudge it rather to an earlier period than the Qhorf dynasty, both 
from the Arabic style, and from the retention of the name of Sdmanta- 
deva on the reverse. [The following is the restored legend: — 
Jjlc ^UnLu)). These are Ldhor coins of 

Ibrahim of Ohaznf — a.h. 451 to 492.] 

Figs. 26 and 50. We now pass to a new form of coin, 
allied to the foregoing, indeed, by the retention of Hindi on one 
side, but differing from them in the total rejection of the pictorial 
emblems. That the proper orthography of the word Sultdn was now 
attained is evident in the initial letters ^ Sulid, • 

The lower line presents three letters — Jn[9t siowo;— which may be in- 
tended for Mu'azz; thus agreeing with &e Arabic of the opposite face:— 
Ujili JafXt ^^UaLJt ni~8uUdn-ul-a*ajijm 
wa ul-din (either Sairdm Shdh, 1239 ,* or Eai Eubdd, 1286 (?) the only 
two emperors which bore the appellation of Mu’azz-ul-dfn. [The full and 
complete legends on the reverse of these coins of Eai Eubdd are as 
follows 

From the last coin, the passage is eai^ to those of purely 
Muhammadan aspect, sudi as are described in Marsden’a 
‘ Numismata Orientalia,’ vol. ii. ; but this author does 
not appear to have had an opportunity of examining an 
intermediate group of coins, on which, in defei;enbe^. t^ 
the conquered people, a N&gari inscription was retfdned 
on the margin. 

They are by no means uncommon ; yet it is hdie^to 
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find the marginal legend perfect. Marsden’s docxiii., of 
Tughlak Sh&h, is of tills species j but in it the Ndgari 
fidls beyond the limits of the disc. 

1 have therefore thought that a few examples of 
group might fotm a proper appendage to the present 
seriesy and have accordingly introduced three varieties 
from Stacy’s and my own collections to fill up tiie plate. 

Kg 51, the earliest in date, must be read from the reverse 

J IjJ mU jJacSI m-StatdH-iO-a'Mam GhUs 

vl-dimyd wa^in, and, in the centre of the ohveree, BMan-, the 
latter is encircled by a lidgari sentence, of which . . 

is visible. ^ 

Figs. 54-56 ore coins of the celebrated ’Ala-ud-dfn:^ the disposition of 
titles and name as before:— sLi IjjJt ic 

Tn-Sultdn-vl-a'ai^m ^ Ald-vl-dunyd wa vl-Hn Muihammai Shdh. * On the 
margin , Ht ^0$ Sri SuUdn SAdA (a.h.) 706. 

Figs. 52, 53, dose our present series ; they hear the titnlar designa- 
tions of Tughlak Sh&h : »li jiA5 jJ1 ^ LioJl i^U ^51 ylbUl 
Ul-Sididn uf-e * amm Oh^ds ul-dmiyd va Ta^ak Shdh. The 
Ifigari of the margin is similar to tiie last, but imperfect, as if cut by 
one ignorant of the language^ finTt 

After the complete and satisfactory evidence we have 
just examined, little need be said as to the epodi to 
which at least the mixed or Hindfi-Muhammadan portion 
of the ‘ bull and horseman’ group belongs : for, from the 
names inscribed in Ndgarf or Arabic, or from the titles 
or cognomina — ^whioh are, in fact, as frequently the names 
by which tiie Musalmfin sovereigns are known — ^we can 
nearly fill up the first century of the Fat&n monarchs of 
DihH,ti»is: 


• > At tbe time of ongn^viag tbo plate, I mistook the Ifuhamnad Shill for the ion 
of Tughlak : tho date eimots me. 
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Sri Muhaniinad S&mo ia, I presume, Muhammad bin Sam-ul-Ohori, 
the Qrst of the dynasty, commonly known by his cognomen Shahdb-ud- 
din, who possessed himself of the throne of Sihlf, a.h. 588 a.d. 1192 
Shams-ud-dfu, in Nigari and Arabic, is Altamsh... „ 607 „ 1210 
Mu*az-ud-d{n, must beBairam Shah,his son [Kai Kubad] 637 „ 1239 

’AU-ud-dfn, may be Masa’dd, the son of Ffroz „ 640 „ 1242 

Nasir-ud-din, denotes Mahmdd, son of Altamsh „ 643 „ 1245 

Ohias-ud-dfn, Balban, has the hill name also „ 664 „ 1265 

’Al&'Ud-dfn, Muhammad Sh&h, bears its own date... „ 695 „ 1295 

^f&s-ud-dfn, Tughlak Shah, cannot be mistaken... „ 721 „ 1321 

It is not from these names, however, hut rather from 
the Hindii ones, that we must seek to fix the locality of 
the ‘ bull and horseman ’ insignia, and the readiest mode 
of arriving at the truth is to proceed backwards, the host 
chance of verifying the names of rajas being through 
their preservation, oven in a corrupt form, in the pages 
of Moslem history. Hamfra, tho name common to so 
many of the series, is admirably adapted for our pur- 
pose. Ho can be no other than the Hami'r* of the 
Mew&r chronicles, who, horn and nurtured in the forests 
of Ondwa, was destined to revive the glory of Chitor, 
even after it had succumbed to two successive assaults 
under the unsparing 'Ala. We find it recorded in 
Ferishta’s history (▲.n. 1304), that * at length fiinliTig it 
of no use to retain Chitor, the king ordered the Prince 
Ehizr Eh4n to evacuate it, and to make it over to the 
nephew of the rdja. This Hindfi prince, in a short time, 
restored the principality to its former condition, and re- 
tained the tract of Chitor as tributary to ’Al&-ud-dfn, 
during the rest of his reign.’* According to Tod,* 

' IHumberdew* of Brigg;|i* Tranalatton of Ferishta; * Amir deo’ of Dow, when 
Bj^^in^of the eiege of Bintimpoce : he ii not mentioned afterwards by name, nor as 

* Briggs' Ferishta, i. 3C3. > * Biijasth&n,' i. 269. 
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< HiimiT succeeded to the throne in Samvat 1367 (A.n. 
1300), and had sixty-four years to redeem his country 
from the ruins of the past century, which, period had 
elapsed since India ceased to own the paramount sway 
of her native princes.’ These sixty-four years would 
include nearly the whole reign of ’A14 I. and that of his 
successors, Omar, Muhdrik, Khosrd, Tughlak, his son 
Muhammad, and Ffroz. On the coins themselves, wo 
have found the obverse of llamira, coupled with the 
stamp of Muhammad Same, Shams-ud-din, ’Al&-ud-din, 
N&sir-ud-din, and Fatdh-ud-din ; three of whom aro 
clearly anterior to the reign of ’Ala-ud-din ; as Altamsh 
alone bore the cognomen of Shams-ud-din ; his son that 
of N4sir-ud-din ; and Muhammad Ghori that of S&me. 
We might indeed read the latter word ‘ Sani,’ and so 
apply it, and the title of Nasir-ud-din, to Muhammad II., 
the son of Tughlak, whose cognomen is not recorded. 
But still Shams-ud-din remains unexplained, and the 
apparent anachronism cannot be accounted for. It 
should be noted that the name of Ilamir is not men- 
tioned in Ferishta; but only the ‘nephew of the raja, 
Batan Sinh.’ The cognomen Fatah-ud-din is not to be 
found in the whole line of the Fat&n Sultans. 

Mew4r had been in subjection to the Dihli monarchs 
since the invasions of Muhammad Ghori ; Altamsh also 
invaded it in 1210 : hence there can be the less doubt 
that the barbarised names, Sri Mahamad Same and Sri 
Samasoden, on the indigenous coinage, applied to these 
two sovereigns, notwithstanding the difficulty above 
alluded to. 

The fortunate preservation of Hamira’s name, in con- 
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junction with those of his allies, upon these coins, proves 
at any rate the identical place of their coinage, and fixes 
it at Chitor, the seat of the dynasty founded by Bappa, 
in A.D. 727, after the destruction of the Balhdxa 
monarchy of Saurashtra. This information also limits 
our search, for the names previous to Bamira, to the 
descendants of Bappa B&wel, of whom two or three 
genealogical lists have been preserved in various inscrip- 
tions, some decyphered and explained by Wilson, in the 
< Asiatic Beseardies,’ xv., and others by Tod. The latter 
authority enjoyed the advantage of filling up the history 
of Mew&r from the national poems and traditions of the 
place ; but it must be confessed as strangely perplexing, 
that the names of the immediate predecessors of Hamira 
diould be at total variance in the Hindd and the 
Muhammadan accounts. Thus, Feritiita makes Bay 
Batan Sen the B&ja of Chitor who was taken prisoner at 
the sack of the fort, and who escaped through a romantic 
stratagem of his daughter, and continued to ravage the 
country until his nephew was installed, as above stated, in 
the masnad. Tod makes the name of the imprisoned 
r&ja, Bhfmsi, and that of his daughter, Fadmani. The 
circumstances which led to the admission of the hdr 
heroine into the hostile camp with her 700 litters, each 
freighted like the Trojan horse, are also differently 
related by the two authors. It will be a strong motive 
for the preference of the Hindd account, if the Bhima- 
deva of our coins can be identified with this Bhimsi 
(Bhima-sinha) : but the short interval ffom his return 
to Chitor to the death of himsdf and his family in the 
^aok which followed, would hardly allow the issue of a 
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legular coinage in his name at such a turbulent period. 
The style also of the I^r&gari alphabet (the hh especially) 
differs materially from that of Hamira’s name. Yet there 
is no other Bhima in the H ew&r list. Feriidita mentions 
one (Bhim-dey)' as the brother of 8hunkul*dev, the 
prince of Beogir, contemporaneous with ’ A1& ; but he 
does not seem to have attained the throne. In the 
collateral line of the Gujardt r&jas, the same name occurs 
thrice, the last in 1209, of whom the Moslem histories 
make frequent mention ; but the inaignia. of this B4j are 
of a distinct dharaoter, and will not admit of our trans- 
ferring the ‘ bull and horseman ’ device thither for an 
owner.* 

It provokingly happens that the nine rajas imme- 
diately preceding Bhimsi, in Tod’s list, are omitted as 
an uninteresting string of names ; thus shutting out a 
chance of recognizing many of the petty names of our 
coin list. We must in consequence pass over Danap&la- 
deva, Erip4, Yad&sur, etc., and retrogade to Samanta- 
deva. This name is one of those on the inscriptions 
from Mount Abd (Arbuda),^ the eighteenth of the Ghihila 
&mily, to whom an actual date is also assigned, namely, 
A.n. 1209. The objection to this is, like that to Bhima, 
that the date is too modern for the alphabetical type ; 
moreover, from Tod, we learn that it was Bahup of 
Mew4r who was attacked by 8hams-ud-din (Altamsh), in 
1210-20, and this name we have recognised in the more 
modem Nugari on several of the * horseman ’ coins. 

There are other 8amanta>(8inha)-devas in the Anhui- 

^ Bhlmt-deTi of Gajarfct wai defetted by Mohammad Ghori (or Sima ?) in a.d. 
1178. 3 >Ai.Be8.',xyi.,a22. 
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w&ra line of Ghijarat of an earlier period, both in the 
‘ Ayfn-i Akbarf,* and in the native chronicles ; indeed, 
Banaraja himself, the founder of the Chohan race at 
Anulpur, was the son of a Samanta Sinha, fixed by Tod 
in A.n. 745 ; and it is worthy of particiilar note, that the 
first prince restored to the Gujarat throne, near two 
centuries after the overthrow of the Balharas by the 
Parthians, is called in the ‘ Ayln-i Akbarf,’ Saila-deva, 
who was previously living in retirement at Ujjayini in 
A.D. 696.’ Now the name on the coin which I have 
assumed as the most ancient of the series, and therefore 
placed at the top of pi. xxv., is Syalapati-deva, a name 
apparently taken from the country where he ruled; ’ but 
which might easily be converted, either with or without 
intention, into Saila-deva, a title denoting dominion or 
birth among the mountains. 

In conclusion, it should be borne in mind, that both 
the Mewar and the Gujarat Uncs are of one family, that 
of the Gehlote or Sesodia tribe, .to which, though 
arrogating to itself a descent from the Sun, the Persian 
historians uniformly ascribe a Parthian origin. May not 
this be received as a good foundation for the Indo- 
Scythio device on their coinage ; or, on the other hand, 
does not the latter fact, supported by historical tradition, 
go far towards the corroboration of the extra-Indian 
origin of the Mew&r dynasty ? 

[Since Frinaep wrote these remarks upon the Samanta-deva 
series of coins, a considerable advance has been made towards 
their due attribution, consequent upon M. Rcinaud’s publication 

^ 6y61akoth, ‘the fort of Syhla,' near the Indue, was onco attaciLod by the armies 
of Mew&r. 
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of some higUy-interesting selections from the Arabic text of 
Albiruni/ whose original work, entitled ' T&rij^-i Hind/ was 
compiled in India in about a.d. 1030-33. The leading passage 
illustrative of the section of Indian history more immediately 
under review is to the following effect : — 

j 2rJuA3 aIIajI 

^ clSllj ^ ^ (JJIaSV Jj^\ (J ^jllU 

JCmiImi ifiSxJ ^ ^ jSLwjlj 

ijM/kP 4^ ^ tJV^^ 

V* — ^ ^^yyh4>g^ i&2j1 ^ 

M. Reinaud’s translation is reproduced in his own words : — 

<Le dernier roi do cette dynastie’ fat Laktouzeman. Go prince avait pour vizir 
un Brahmane nomni 6 Kallcr. Cc vizir 6 tait favoris^ par la fortune, et il trouva 
dans la terro des tr^sors qui lui donn 6 rent do la force ct accrurent sa puissance. 
D’un autre cdt4, la fortune touma le dos ^ son maitre. En effet, il 7 avait bien long- 
temps quo cette famille dtait mattresse du pouvoir. Laktouzeman prit une direction 
mauvaise ; il se livra k une conduite honteuse ; et, comme Ics plointcs arrivaient de 
tout cdtd au vizir, celui-ci fit charger le prince de chaines et Tenferma pour le 
corriger. Ensuite le vizir se lausa allcr k la tentation d’etre le maitre unique : il 
avait des richessos sufflsantes pour lever tons les obstacles. Il s’empara done du 
trdne et eut pour successcur lo Brahmo Sdroanda. Celui-ci fat rcmplacd par Kamo- 
lavd, puis vinrent successivement Bheema, DjayapEla, Anandapdlo, et Nardajonpdla. 
Gelui-ci monto,^ dit on, sur le trdno Tan 412 de I’Hegire (1021 de J.G.) Son fils, 
Bheemapdla, lui succeda au bout de cinq ana. La souverainet^ Indienne s'eteignit 
dans la personno do ce dernier, et il ne rcsta plus d’individu do cette famillo pour 
souffler le feu.* < 

' [ < Fragments, Arabes ct Persans, rclatifs k I’lnde : ’ Paris, 1846.] 

* Constantinople copy.] 

3 [ The Turk kings of Kkbul. The previous relation closes vrith the history of the 
reign of Kank.] f 

^ [The substitution of the word Jai for the vJy of M. Bcinaud's original 
transcript alters the sense of this passage. The amended version shews that Narda- 
janpUa ^*icaa killsd*' in 412 a.h. « 

3 [< La nouvellc dynastie me parait avoir remplacd lo Bouddhisme par le Brahma- 
nisme, ct j'attribuc k ccs princes la sdrie dc m^daillcs quo M. Wilson a cruo d*origine 
Rajepout.*--Rcinaud. ] 
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Shortly after the appearance of M. Beinaud’s collection of 
extracts, I had occasion to submit to the Royal Asiatic Society some 
remarks upon the accuracy of the text of the then solitary copy of 
the Arabic original of Albiruni, in connection with a more specific 
endeavour to illustrate the coins of the Hindu Ehngs of Kfibul.^ 
Without entering into any recapitulation of the arguments 
adduced, I may state briefly that I relied upon the following 
counterpart passages, obviously derived from the ‘ T&rikh-i Hind,’ * 
and preserved in the double texts of the ‘ J&m’ai-al-Taw&rfkh/ 
to prove that the name of ^ Laktouzem&n’ was nothing more than 
an incorrect rendering of the designation of the tribe of Katur.’ 

3 tfrj 3 

y;jU J jiS J UU-fltlJl » jj Jf A cL , 

«• ^ 9 ^ ^ 9 X ^ ^ \m «■_ 

3 J 

9 \9 ^ ^ ^ ^ ' 

3 3 ^ 

✓ 0 ^ 9 ^ ^ 

O ^ ^ O x- 

^ JCb^LiA 

* And Kank returned to his country, and he was the last of the Eutaurman kings. 
And it happened that the times were prosperous for him, and fortune exalted him ; 
and ho lighted upon many of the treasures of former kings, and grew strong in con- 
sequence ; and he shone with these sources of wealth and treasure until he grew 
proud, and forgot his duty, and committed some great wickedness; and the people 
turned from him in complaint towards his Tizir, because of his wicked deeds, and con- 
fined him for correction. Then he acquired Jfominion again, and after his death 
there reigned over them of Br6hmans, Shnmnd, and after S&mund, Kuxnlfi, and 
after him Bhlm:* etc.. 

1 [ < Goins of the Hindfi Kings of Kld>ul.' Jour, Itoy, Ao, Soc,, iz., 177.] 

* [Bashid-al-din, a.h. 710.] 

9 [Elphinstone’s ^Ganbul,* ii., 376. Bumes* 'Bokh6r&,* ii., 209. Bumes* 
*GabooV pp* 206, 218, 281. See idso ‘Memoirs of Bkber,* p. 140. Baihaki (461 
A.H.) mentions the race in connexion with the celebrated Tilak, under Mahmfid and 

lltn’Ad, as 3 JjF^ 
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The parallel Persian passage from the ^ J£in’ai-al-TawariU/ 
in the British Museum^ is subjoined : — 

l»' jijj »/♦ W-jU- jJlU- ALJ 0y4i AjEjgJ 

j «Xai j sLh^ jli AXi ^ Vwi A^Jb ji^ ^ Juu 

• • • • (^ jy' 

* And Kank returned to his own country, and was the last of the Kutaurman 
kings. Fortune so faToured him, that he found many treasures of (former) chiefs, 
and in consequence he became proud and exalted : at length he gave way to dis- 
graceful conduct, on which account the people complained of him to his visir. The 
viiir took him into custody for jthe purpose of correction, and confined him. And a 
second time he became ruler over the liingdom. After his death, S&mund, from 
among the Br&hmans, became king, and after him Kumldk, and after him Bhim:* eto. 

The Persiaii eentence, corresponding with the oonimenco- 
ment of the above, from two copies of the ' Tfiri]^-i Bindkiti ’ (an 
abridgement of the other work) reads thus : — 

jjjIaIAoU } imSii jy) A« j 

' sad after him [came] Konk, and he was the hut of the Kataumion kings.’ 

A aiwiilar extract, from another less perfect copy, runs — 

^ 3 3 t . 

. . . . Aii *l&oh Jc^eL 

The better dass of the Indian copies of this MS. give the 
name more correctly, as 

Thus much for tiie hi^rical information contributed by 
Albirdnl. That there are difficulties associated with its full 
and unreserved acc^tance is not to be denied, but the most 
striking defect seems to consist in his making a continuous suc- 
cession of the line of kings from Samanta to Bhim-p61, without 
either the needM break in point of time, or change of locality 
of dominion, from Bhfma-deva to Ananga-p&L I am bound, too, 
to allow his testimony, as to the epoch of the earlier princes of 
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E&bul, to be subjected to the criticism, supplied a passage in 
the ' J&m’ai-al-Hik&y&t,* 'which brings in Eumld (written 
Kulmd in some MSS.) as a cotemporary of 'Anurdlaig, a.h. 
265 to 289=s A.D. 878 to 901. It is true that the compiler of a 
succession of Tales does not ordinarily carry the weight that 
bdongs to the writer of history ; and &yourite oriental legends, 
as is well known, are suited, from time to time, with many and 
-various heroes ; but the author of the ‘ J&m’ai-al-Hi^y&t ’ is 
something better than a mere story-teUer, and his residence at 
Dihli under AlfamHb — ^ a.h. 607, A.i>. 1211 — gave him advan- 
tages, in sifting Indian legends, of no mean order. However, as 
I have more than once had occasion to remark, I am not in a 
position at this moment to enter into any general re-consider- 
ation of the various questions which, from time to time, present 
themsdves among these papers, but content myself -with laying 
before my readers all readily-accessible documents calculated 
to illustrate the particular subject under notice.* 

I annex, the Persian text of the tale concerning Eumld, from 
an old MS. of Mr. H. T. Prinsq>*s : — 

^ 

Ob ^ 

J\ j Jijic ^\jXJb 

j aJmJS jLsJ 

JJI jf ^\Sm^ UM j {/ibj J oLjyuXj 

irSee also M. Bdnaiid: *M6moire mir I'lnde,’ PaiiSi 1849, pp. 76, 200, 246; 
Sir n, M.* Elliot : * Historiana of India,' Caloatta. 1850, p. 78, etc. : and *11ie coina 
of the Singa of Gbaini,' by E. T.. * Jonr. Boy. Aa. Soo.', is., 282. A reference to 
^ * Xatanr a ia alao to be fennd in the Fenian MS. ‘Zafer-Nftmab,* of Sharaf-al- 
dln All TaadL— A.H. 828; and in ita tranalation, *Satoire do TlmAr-Beo* : Petit do. 
la (Mx. PA, 1792;] 
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^ 4 !^ «xjjLCm4 <^3 kjiy^ jx« j 

J (^!/* ^IsLMJjJCJb ^)j 

^^iXSJb tXfjSkJM} t\!Jb IfLmi ^ fc)VyJ ^ISyyyJjl^ ^3J 

^4!^ 2fl^^juJ j ^ V_T -"«A* 

imJ\Jb\j ^JU. jJ \jJJjULi J XAij 

jJb ^ LIS-XWUUJ^J J d.'wtjakl^ Ijb^^duJ J fc}lSlM^ 

sft/ j^UUL *^ ^\ j Ujj^ lyT ^LiJl 

c. >^iic jJ ^ U^J ^ sjJii 

jhi j^Liwii ^ (0~^ 

Ju^yuAj {l)3^ 3^^ *X^i^Ufc^ 1^ ^\,A^ ^ 1 *' * 

^\ii3ji U ^jj\ js3 ^ |%Ia 4 IflS^I ^ 

di i3y^ <3A4 

tV«| t3y^^ *^]/^ ji ^ 3 Ui-v«jli« 

r 

Like many other instances of Oriental transcriptions; the dif- 
ferent MS. copies of the original work vary materially in the 
formation of the sentences and the interchange of optional yerbs; 
while the substance of the narrative is, however; fiilly preserved. 
A good MS. in my own possession; one of the few that Banj it Singh’s 
library boasted of; develops this contrast in a remarkable degree. 
The name of the Hindd prince is there correctly given as jU^. 
Sak&wand is noted in Albiruni’s unpublidied iU3^^» 

under Kabul; as — ^ ^ J \J^j **lS. * 

I do not like to omit; while I hardly know where most 
properly to insert, the translation of the inscription on the Iron 
L&t at Dihli. It will be seen that the hero of this record remains 
for the present unidentified with any potentate named in local 

^ [Buhakiiiifintidiiiita8anlaceofiomeimporta]ioemMMa’6d*i tiioe. Seeabo 
Aba -l-fedS; text; p. 404. loiiii; p. 400, ana *MemoixB of Btber;' ^Sejawen^’ ia 
Logbar;.p. 148.] 
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annals or with any sovereign whose place in history might be 
determined approximately from numismatic associations. 

In reproducing this trandation in connexion with the 
MedkBval Hindu dynasties^ I must remark that I consider that 
Prinsep has assigned too high an antiquity to the stylo of 
writing employed on the monument : — ] 

LITHOGRAPHS AND TRANSLATIONS OF INSCRIPTIONS 
TAKEN IN ECTYPE BY CAPT. T. S. BURT. 

In Tune, 1838, 1 commenced the agreeable task of laying beforo my 
readers that portion of Capt. Burt’s budget of inscriptions which was 
couched in the old Pali character. I now take up the second division, 
containing those in what has been designated by himself * the No. 2 
character of the Allahabad pillar : ’ to which scries belong three very 
interesting inscriptions, two entirely new from Central India ; and one, 
known far and wide certainly, as far as its existence and its supposed 
illegibility are concerned, but hitherto never placed before the learned 
in its true condition, so as to allow a fair trial at its decipherment. I 
allude to the short inscription on the celebrated iron pillar at Dihlf, of 
which I published in 1834, an attempted copy taken by the late Lieut. 
Wm. Elliot at the express request of Dr. Mill ; but it was so in- 
geniously mismanaged, that not a single word could bo made out! 
and there can be no wonder at this, if the reader will take the trouble 
to compare Lieut. Elliot’s plate (pi. xxx., vol. iv.) with the reduced litho- 
graph of Capt. Burt’s facsimile ! I should perhqps remark that I litho- 
graphed the plate [xxxiii., vol. vii.] before transcribing it for the pandi^ 
so that there could be no partial bias towards a desired construction of 
any doubtM letter. Nothing of the kind, however, was necessary : 
the letters are well-formed and well-preserved, notwithstanding the 
hard knocks which the iron shaft has encountered from the ruthless 
invaders of successive centuries. I need not enter upon the history of 
the Dihli iron pillar^^ but shall confine myself to the restoration and 
explanation of the record it contains. 

The language is Sanskrit; the character is of that form of Nagarf 
which I have assigned to the third or fourth century after Christ, the 
curves of the letters being merely squared oif: perhaps on account of 
their having been punched upon the surface of the iron shaft with a 
diort eheni of steel. 

^ [ There ii no tnutworthy tradition, that I am aware of, concerning the original 
location of this monument.] 
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The composition is poetical, consisting of six lines, or three slokas, 
in the Sardula-vikrfdita measure it is observable that the first line is 
written in a much smaller hand than the remainder. 

The purport of the record is just what we might have calculated to 
find, but by no means what was fondly anticipated, or what will satisfy 
the curiosity so long directed to this unusual and curious remnant of 
antiquity. It merely tells us that a prince, whom nobody ever heard 
of before, of the name of Dhava, erected it in commemoration of his 
victorious prowess. He was of the Yaishnava faith, and he occupied 
the throne he had acquired (at Hastinapura ?) for many years ; but he 
seems to hiivc died before the monument was completed. As there 
is no mention of royal ancestry we may conclude that he was an 
usurper. 

The only interesting piece of information it contains, is that 
Dhava’s arms were employed against the Vahlikas of Sindhu, who 
were combining their forces to invado his territories. 

The Bahlikas are generally admitted by the learned to be the 
Bactrians, or people of Balkh ; but here the expression rindhor jitd 
vdhlikd^ the ' conquered Vahlikas of the Sindhu ’ proves that, at the 
time of Dhava, the Bactrian principalities extended into the valley of 
the Indus, — and it further proves, what we have been led to suspect 
from the numerous coins with unknown Greek names in the F&njab, 
that, instead of being totally annihilated by the Scythians 120 years before 
Christ, the descendants of the Greeks continued to rule, perhaps for a 
century or two after Christ, in the regions south of the Paropamisan range. 
If the authority of a graven monument of high antiquity be received as 
preferable to tho variable readings of books, we should correct the 
and ^^41 of the 'Bamayana’ and of Hemachandra’s 
lexicon, to 

As in the Allahabad inscriptions, the pillar is called 'his arm of 
fame,’ and the letters engraved thereon are the typical cuts and wounds 
inflicted on his enemies by his sword writing his immortal fame ! Raja 
Dhava has left behind him, at any rate, a monument of his skill in 
forging iron, for the pillar is a well-wrought circular shaft of iron of 
considerable magnitude.^ 

(Translatioit.) 

* 1. By him who, learning the warlike preparationB and entrenchments of his 
enemies with their good soldiers and allies, a monument (or arm) of ftme engraved 
by his sword on their limbs,— who, a master of the seven advantages,* crossing over 

' [22} feet above ground, by 6 ft. 3 in. in circumference.] 

* The st^ia^tukhdni are the same as the iaptdngani or * seven limbs * of govern- 
ment explained in the last inscription. 
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(the Indus 80 subdued the Y&hlik&s of Sindhu, that even at this day his dis- 
ciplined force > and defences on the south (of the river) are sacredly respected by them. 

2 . Who, as a lion seizes one animal on quitting hold of another, secured posses- 
sion of the next world when he abandoned this, — whose personal existence still re- 
mains on the earth through the fame of his (former) deeds ; the might of whose arm, 
— even though (he be) now at rest (deceased) — and some portion too of the energy of 
him who was the destroyer of his foes, — still eleave to the earth. 

3. By him, who obtained with his own arm an undivided sovereignty on the 
earth for a long period, who (united in himself the qualities of) the sun and moon, 
who had beauty of eountcnance like the full moon : — by this same R&ja Dhava, having 
bowed his head to the feet of Vishnu, and fixed his mind on him, — was this very lofty 
arm of the adored Vishnu (the pillar) caused to be erected/ 

[Tliis will probably prove to be the most eonvenient oi3por- 
tunity to dispose of the Kutila Inscription from 1 Bareli, which, 
although it affords little or no information of historical moment, 
is yet entitled to have its substance recorded in conjunction with 
tlio other local registers of a proximate period, on account of the 
importance attaching to its text, in a paljrographic point of 
view, combined with the positive date of its endorsement, which 
will be seen to have constituted one of the cardinal points of 
Prinsep’s system of alphabetical developments ! — ] 

ACCOUNT OF AN INSCRIPTION FOUND BY MR. H. S. BOULDERSON, 
IN THE NEICHBOURHOOD OF BARELI. 

The original copy of this inscription was taken in 1S29 or 1830 from a stone dug 
up near a village called Illahab&s, about iUtcen miles N.E. from VisalapOr, in the 
Bareli district 

[ Prinsep proceeds to add : — ] 

Col. Stacy’s pandit has furnished a modern version of the inscription ; but, on 
comparing it Avith the original facsimile, so many deviations were found, that I pre- 
ferred going through the whole with Eamalukknta Pandit ; and I may safely say 
that the transcript now given is hardly doubtful in a single letter. It is no small 
compliment to Mr. Boulderson’s transcriber, that in but one place is a letter omitted, 
and in one only a letter in excess added. 

Kamalhkhnta asserts that the language and poetry of this inscription is superior 
to anything he has yet seen of the sort. This is partially visible in the translation, 
where, although, to our taste, hyperbole superabounds, the elegance and applicability 
of the eulogistic metaphors is very perceptible. This translation is again the work 


' Janavidhii\ie pandit thinks to be ' a military post.’ —I prefer simply * disciplined 
body of men,' or * discipline. 


21 
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of my youthful anistant, S&rodhpras&d ChakraTartti, merely idiomatizcd a little by 
myself. It is nearly literal throughout. 

The &ota made known to us by the text are altogether new. We have heard 
neither of the Ghhindu race nor of Bhjk Lalla. He was, it seems, the son of 
Malhana, the younger brother {ehargi d^affaxrti^ and probably an usurper), of 
mrnVf Mdimhm^’^pratdpa a name which the pandit insists upon 
converting to M&rtanda Prat&pa, (^powerM as the Sun,’) as more consonant 
with Hindd .nomenclature. M&nschap^'s father was Viravarma, who is simply 
stated to be of the race of Ghyavan, a mahdmhi of mythologic fame, who captivated 
and married the daughter of one R6ja Sazjati ; but as she disapproved of his vener- 
able age, he interceded with Aswini-kumhra, dipped himself in a pond, and was 
rquvenilizcd in the shape of that god. On the celebration of his nuptials, the gods 
being present, India, astonished at his now disguise, levelled his thunder at the 
Muni, who then petrified the god with his frown, as is stated in the text. 

The temples thus appear to have been built by a petty r&ja and his wife, in the 
Samvat year 1049, at a village called Mayuta, in the district of Bhushana. Enjoying 
the advantage of proximity to Kanauj, they procured good poets and artists to sing 
and record their praises. # 

This is the first time I have remarked the name of the alp^betical character 
mentioned. It is called the Kutila, by which denomination we must in future 
describe all documents written in the same hand, mid-way between the modem 
Devan&gail and the Gauri type. A specimen of the alphabet is given in pi. xxxviii. 
It is a peculiarity that the vowels or diphthongs ai and au, are always written like e 
and 0 with a single mark above the line. The long /, «, and ai initial, do not occur. 

(Extracts from tub Translation by SarobAprasAd Gkaxrayarti.) 

Verse 8. May the royal race of Ghhindu, erst the scene of Lakshmi’s pastime 
and dalliance, the field of war and exercises of well-disciplined soldiery, the sea of 
delight of famous princes, the lake wherein Lakshmi dbportod os a swan, the moon 
of repose of those who had completed the career of heroes and a consuming fire to 
their enemies, be honourable ! 

4. A Mohfi-rishi named Ghyavan, he whose frown restrained the pride of the 
chief of gods (Indra) when he had committed the wril-known crime who by 
his ihme was celebrated in all quarters of the world— was the founder of this race. 

5. Of this fiunily, famed for many good actions, was horn Viravarma, who was 
the ornament of the world, and the crown-jewel of longs ; in whose house T^failMni 
took up her abo^ foreseeing in it the birth place of many ihture eminent persons 
who woi^ be her protectors. 

6. H^^Vlravanna, in noble qualities well resembled the kings of the Solar line ; 
he was powerfhl, pious, beautifhl, fhrnous, pure, serious, venerable, veracious, moral, 
surrounded by the educated, attended by virtnous men ; his court was the seat of 
heroism, integrity, patience, and other virtues. 

7. From him descended Mfinschapdft'pnitfipa, a man of warm spirit, who anni- 
hilated his foes as mud dried up by his rays ; who was the ornament ^ all people, nay 
of the whole world ; before whoso armies, the multitude of heroic enemies depressing 
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the earth with their heavy tread, retreated gasping into the abode of serpents (P&t61a) 
and bore it down with their weight. .... 

9. His footstool was worn by the crowns of the nunerons princes crowding to do 
him homage. He was the lord of the earth whom the three great oceans encirde as 
a waistband {raahortd). He dried up the ocean by ttie continual intercourse of foreign 
prince^ as R&ma of old. He occupied the ocean like tha mountain on the 
sea-shore 

13. His wife Chnlukl, adorned with shining qualities, was the nonpareil of her 
day, and was like the new moon to' the lotus faces of his other wives; she was 
defended from the royal line of fswara. 

14. From her was bom a moon-like heroic prince named Lalla, who soon 
mastered the world. On all sides shone the purity of his virtues as the white kumuda 
flower, the moon, or ivory. He was the Sumeru among the circle of the mountains 
of his military officers. On his arm Lakshmi cast a fond glance as die quitted the 
house of his enemies. He was the root of the Chhmdu lino. 

15. Strange was it that at his birth flowers were strewed from heaven on the 
palace of Malhana, and bees swarmed to sip their honey; seeming by their hum to 
announce his future greatness.^ .... 

20. On hu advent, although the earth now groans under the Eali-yuga, the golden 
age (Satya-yuga) again visited this town, a town adorned with wells, lakes, tanks, 
and neighbouring parks stocked with various animals, whose inhabitants are always 
rejoicing, and which is borne on the crest of the earth. 

21. He presented these sacred villages, inhabited by the wealthy and the civilised, 
shaded by pleasant trees and watered by p^ucid streams, in a chartered gift to the 
br&hmans. 

22. He caused to be dug up a beautifhl and holy canal > near his own palace, 
himself a director of the right course to hu.subjects, as Bhkgiratha was to Gangh. 

23. His ^e named Lakshmi 

27. In this way the minds of the husband and wife being sensible of the insta- 
bility of earthly possessions ; and the stain of the Eali^yuga having been removed 
by their growing virtues, the one (or r&ja) has caused this temple to bs^established 
in honour of the god who wears a crescent in his brow ; while the other (or queen) 
did as much in honour of Pkrbati 

30. May prosperity always attend him and his equally-endowed lady, Lakskml— 
him, the chief hero of the Ohhindu line— who with sword besmeared with the mud 
formed by the exudation of his enemies* elephants^ temples has carved out his praise 
on all sito. 

31. May Devi, who dwelleth among mankind to promote their prosperity and 
avert evil, destroy the sins of Lalla, of his family, children, and inmates. 

32. The villi^ of Mayuta in Bhushana with its adjacent lands were consecrated 
to the above-mentioned god and goddess, under the denomination of Devapalli. 

33. The famous Lalla granted by charter one-fourth of his revenues to the same 
deities for their worship and other ceremonies. 

34. This inscription was composed by the poet Kehkl, son of Siva Rudxa, of the 
race of Yatsyamuni, an attendant at the court of the rkja, whose diaracterwos worthy 
of his name. 

^ So Cicero of Plato: ‘DumincnnisapesinlabeUiseonsedissent.* 

* A^Aa-iidMa, ‘called Katba;’ probably the vulgar term applied to it as an 
artifldal canal,, ‘ cut.’ 
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35. May Neh&l’s wreath of mellifluoiu Ycrscs shine on the bosom of the learned 
like a string of pearls, the source of general delight, ornamented with flowery meta- 
phor and tied with the string of Lalla's yirtucs ! 

36. Tliis composition was copied by the son of Yishnn-hari, an inhabitant of 
Gaur, a proficient in the Kutila character. 

37. It was engraved by Soman&tha, the son of K&madeva, who came over from 
Kanyakubja, well skilled in the use of the instruments of engraving. 

Tn the Samvat year 104d, on the 7th of the dark half of the month of M(iTga 
(Agrahana), Thursday. (Corresponding with Thursday, 6th November, a.d. 992.) 

[Tho second inscription on the Golden* Lat at Dihli 
(Firozabad) takes its appropriate place in illustration of the 
proximate close of the Hindu power in Hindustan. 

Tho monolith whereon this memorial is traced — ^likc the 
kindred pillar at Allahabad — ^was, in the first instance, exclu- 
sively devoted to tlio exhibition of a counterpart text of the 
Edicts of Asoka ; and here, again, succeeding generations are 
seen to have taken advantage of the ready-prepared monument 
to supplement a record of their own prowess. 

It is nccessaiy to note that tho original site of this Lat was 
near Khizr&bad, immediately west of the Jamna, at the foot of 
the iSewalik mountains, whence the column was removed to 
Dihli by Feroz Shah (a.h. 752 to 790).» 

^ [So called from the ^ilt kala^a * pinnacle or ball,' placed on its summit 

by Feroz Sh&h, — its size is given by Shams-i Serhj as 32 gazy eight of which were 
sunk in the masonry of its foundation!] 

9 [Tho authority for this statement is Shams-i Serdj, a cotemporary of Feroz 
Sh&h. The annexed passages give tho account in his own words : — 

J Ci^LtlS/O 

The text goes on to say that they were transported to Dihli, and 

\jj\ % 

It is subsequently intimated that it is the Khizrflbfld h'lt, which still bears on its 
surface the Edicts ot Asoka, and tho more modern inscription of Visala-deva. The 
smaller column, which is inscribed exclusively with the same Edicts of Asoka, came 
from Meerut.] 
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The following is Colebrooke^s rendering (‘As. Res.’ viii., 130) 
of the Sanskrit text, which has been verified by Prof. Wilson 
from an independent copy of the original inadc by myself : — 

^ In tho year 1220 [a.d. 1164], on tbc fifteenth day of the bright half of the 
month of Vaisfikh (this monument) of the fortunate Yisala Deva, son of the fortunate 
Vella Deva, King of Sfikambhari : 

As far as tho Vindhya, as far as the Ilim&dri, having achieved conquest in tho 
course of travelling to holy places ; resentful to haughty kings, and indulgent to those 
whoso necks arc humbled ; making Aryavarta once more what its name signifies, by 
causing the barbarians to be exterminated ; Yisala- Deva, supreme ruler of Sfikambhari 
and sovereign of the earth, is victorious in tho world. 

This conqueror, the fortunate Yigraha R5ja, King of Sakambhari, most eminent 
of the tribe which sprang from the arms (of Brahmfi), now addresses his own descend- 
ants : By us the region of the earth between llimavat and Yindhya h;is been made 
tributary ; let not your minds be void of exertion to subdue the rcnuiinder. 

Tears are evident in the eyes of thy cnomy*s consort ; blades of grass are perceived 
between thy adversaries' teeth ; thy fame is predominant throughout space ; the minds 
of thy foes arc void (of hope) ; their route is the desert where men are hindered from 
passing; 0 Yigraha Afija Deva, in the jubilee occasioned by thy march. May thy 
abode, 0 Yigraha, sovereign of the earth, be fixed, as in reason it ought, in the 
bosoms (akin to tho mansion of dalliance) of tho women with beautiful eye-brows, 
who were married to thy ene.uies ! There is no doubt of thy being tho highest of 
embodied souls. Didst thou not sleep in tho lap of Sri, whom thou didst seize from 
the ocean, having churned it ? 

In the year, A'om the fortunate Yikram&ditya, 1220, on Thursday the 15th day of 
the bright half of the mouth Yaisfikh. This was written in the presence of . . 
by Sri-pati, the son of Mfihava, a Kfiyastha of a family in Gauda : at this time the 
fortunate Lakshana Ffila, a Bfija-putra, is prime minister. 

Siva the Terrible, and the universal monarch ! ’ 

I have only one objection to make to the transliteration upon 
which this rendering is based, and that is to tlio conversion of 
the minister’s name into lieu of the 

which is obvious on the column. My eye is not 
likely to have deceived mo in tho more transcription of the 
original, especially as my attention was necessarily directed to 
the opening letter of the name in reference to tho occurrence of 
the self-same designation on one of the coins published by me in 
the ‘ Jour. Boy. As. Soc.’ ; and I am the more confirmed in the 
accuracy of my reading by finding that Said Ahmad’s artist,' 
who, clearly, well understood the character, has equally given 
this letter the form of 

' [ JJ i} \* A \ iIjT A s&T-ooB-Sunn&decd.' bv Svud Ahmed Kh&n. Dihli, 1 854.] 
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To conclude this broken series of documentary illustrations, 
and to mark authoritatively the eclipse of the Imperial sway of 
the Hindus in their own land, I annex the earliest extant boast 
of the conquering Moslems, preserved in the inscription — ^in 
the official language and character of Central Asia — ^which 
records the capture of the ancient city of Dihli (Siri) in a.h. 
587 '= A.D. 1191, and the erection of the Muhammadan Mosque, 
whose gateway it adorns, and whose very walls and cloisters, it 
needed scarcely to tell us, were constructed out of the materials 
obtained from the demolition of the existing temples of the 
idolaters ; the original cost of the twenty-seven edifices of this 
nature specified in the text is pretentiously estimated at count- 
less sums of Dillials.^ 



BECnON OF PART OF THE EAST COLONNADE AT THE KUTE. 

(Fergusson’s * Handbook of Architecture/ p. 418.) 


^ [This date is by no means unimportant in itself; as, if it be as true in its 
intention as it is in its expression, it anticipates the epoch ordinarily assigned to 
the Muhammadan conquest of India by two years.] 

2 [ The sum absolutely expressed is 20,00,000 of this representativo of yalue, 
for each temple— or 640,00,000 in all. The specific name of the coin, as found in 
this inscription, is read by Said Ahmad as — a more exact examination of 

the original proves the word to be J but the orthograghy is a matter of 

minor importance, as the derivation of w term is palpable, and we know from the 
T&j-al-Ma&sir that the coin in question must have been the ordinary standard of the 
country in a.h. 614. The author of the latter work writes the word 
1 suppose the original currency to correspond with the billon money of Prithvi R£ja 
and others, which was imitatively adopted by the Muhammadans in the early days of 
their occupation of Hindfist&n.] 
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The conqueror’s name here emblazoned, will bo soon to be 
that of Kutb-ud-din Ai-beg, though the humble dignities he 
assumes, and the insertion of his feudal Sultans’ titles and desig- 
nations on the tablet on the northern entrance (dated in a.u. 
[5]92), must relieve him of any charge of doubtful allegiance.* 

CONCLUDING PONTION OF TIIK INSCIIIPTION UNDKR TUK ARCH OF TUK 
EASTERN GATE OF THE RUTB MOSOUE, DlULl. 

^ ^ ^ 

jlj 49ul£^U aSI V* 

LT AtXM) AImJ 2f Jlm) 

The epigraph over the outer archway of the eaAstern entrance 
also embodies Kutb-ud-dm’s name in the following terms : — 
Jt ^ jUiJ 

For the full exhibition of the localities, I again avail myself 
of Mr. Fergusson’s kindness, and the wonted liberality of his 


* [ I may as well append the substance of this brief record 
% 

|J[^1 jjllaLwykH j/A 5j\Aji\ tdJb AJm.^ 

A few of the inscriptions at the Kutb were first published by Walter Ewer in 
the ‘Asiatic Ecscarchcs,’ xiv., p. 480. Said Ahmad’s work, above quoted, gives 
elaborate facsimiles, and transcriptions into modem Arabic, of all the important 
legends. Indeed, the jljj, As&r-us-Sannhdid, as a publication, would 

do credit to our best archaeological associations. I am glad to loiirii that M. Oarcin 
de Tassy has promised us a full and complete translation from the original Urdu in 
which it is written. -See ‘Journal Asiatique,' viii., p. 536. 1857-] 
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publisher, Mr. Murray, oud reproduce the ground-plan of 
the ruins in old Dihli, prepared for the ‘Handbook of 
Architecture'*: — 




' [Mr. FoTg:ii88oii remarks:— To understand the ground-plan (of the ruins in 
old Dihli), it is necessary to bear in mind that all the pillars are of Hindu, and all 
the walls of Mahometan, architecture. It is hr no means easy to determine whether 
the pillars now stand as originally arranged oy the Hindus, or whether they hare 
been taken down and re-arran|^ by the conquerors.” The insoription nboYe quoted 
conclusiTely determines the architectaral history of the building.] 
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And to complete tlie pic- 
torial illustration of this sec- 
tion of the subject, I further 
borrow from the same source 
a sketch of the Eutb Minar 
itself, whose position in the 
ground-plan is marked by the 
dark double circle to the south 
of the square. 

* The miii6r is 48 ft. 4 in. in diameter 
at the base, and, when measured in 1794, 
was 242 ft. in height. Even then, how- 
ever, the capital was ruined, so that ten 
or perhaps twenty feet must he added to 
this to complete its original elevation. 
It is ornamented by four boldly project- 
ing balconies ; one at 90, the second at 
140, the third at 180, and the fourth at 
203 feet from the ground; between which 
are richly sculptured raised belts contain- 
ing inscriptions. In the lower story tho 
projecting flutes are alternately angular 
and circular, in tho second circular, and 
in the third angular only; above this 
the min&r is plain, but' principally of 
white marble, with belts of the red sand- 
stone, of which tho three lower stories 
are composed.’ — Fergusson's * llandbook 
of Architecture,’ i. 421. 

This celebrated monument bears on its walls memorials of 
the following Sultans : — 

1. On the engraved circlets of the lower story, the name and 
titles of Muhammad-bin-S&m, and traces of those of his ^ Sipah- 
sfl&r,’ Eutb-ud-din. 

2. Over the doorway of the second story, tho designation 
and honorific titles of Shams-ud-din Altamsh, which uie reite- 
rated on tho circlets of that division of the building itself, and 
are repeated on the walls of the third and fourth stories. 

3. The name of Firoz Sh&h figures on the fifth story, in 
connexion with its restoration, under date 770 a.ii. 
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4. And tlio lower entrance is superscribed witli a record of 
repairs executed imder Sikandar-bin-Balilol, and dated 909 a.h. 

Having disposed of the inscriptions, I now proccwl to sum- 
marize the more remarkable coins of this ‘ Chohan/ or ‘ bull 
and horseman' scries, that have been published since Prinsep 
wrote. The copper money of Varka-deva has already been 
alluded to (p. 42). Passing over Syalapati and Samaiita, whose 
issues are sufficiently described in I'rinscp's text, I come to the 
third king on the list, the Kumlua of the Arabic version, and 
^ of the coins. (‘ Jour. Roy. As. Soc.', ix., jjI. i., figs. 

5,6,7.) 

A spt^cimen of Bhima-dcva's mintage a])pears conspicuously 
in Prinsep’s plates. Of Jaya-pal, we have no monetary record, 
and arc able only doubtfully to identify his successor, Anung-pil, 
with the potentate who put forth tlui not uncommon coins bear- 
ing on the obverse (the ‘ bull ' side) the title ^ WWT with 
the name of ^ ^ [TTlWT on the reverse.' The 

variants of the Ai'abic and Persian name of may 

possibly fiijid a correct definition in the Sanskrit form of the 
name of ^ a moTiarcli whose coins ^ assimilate 

to those of Anung-pal, and whose designation under this ortho- 
graphy is seen to have been in current acceptance in the 
nomenclature of the period ! ® The money of Madana-pala-dcva 
became early known to us;* and his date of 1096 a.d. has been 
satisfactorily made out. Prithvi Raja scarcely needed to have 
his prominent place in history verified by his mintages, which, 
however, in their abundance® and sites of discovery, conclusively 
confirm the extent of his sway. 

I can now definitively assign to Soincswara-deva of Ajmir, 
the coins bearing on the obverse with the usual 

^ [‘Ariana Antupia,* pi. xix. 15; *Jour. Eoy. As. Soc.,' ix., pi. i., figs. 9, 10. 
I have new coins which autliorisc the additions hero made ! ] 

* f ‘Jour. Jloy. As. Soc.,* ix., pi. i., figs. 11, 12.] 

* fVisala-dcva Inscription, p. 325.] * [PI. xxvi. 27.] 

‘ [See plates xxv. 21; xxvi. 30; also ‘Ariann Antiqiia,' xix. 18; ‘Jour. Roy. 
As. Soc.,’ ix., pi. i., 14.] 
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^ ^ — and on the reverse the name 

Though I have a new coin of the prince in question, I can add 
nothing to my previous rendering of the name of ^ ^ 

(‘ Jour. Roy. As. Soc.’, ix., pi. i., figs. 17, 18 ; Tod, i. 258 ?) 
Other unpublished coins of this series afford a fragmentary read- 
ing of a new designation, which appears to run ^ 
the obverse being inscribed, as in Someswara’s coins, with 

I do not know that there are any more exclusively Hindu 
novelties in this section of numismatics that I can usefully 
refer to ; but, before I leave the subject, 1 may be permitted to 
make some obseryations in reference to an original suggc'stion 
of my own, that the on the reverse of the immedi- 

ately succeeding Moslem coins was designed to convey the title 
of the spiritual representative of the Arabian Prophet on earth, 
embodied for the time being in the Khalif of Baghd&d. Sir 
n. M. Elliot, placing himself under the guidance of Captain 
Cunningham, has contested this inference.^ I am not only 
prepared to concede the fact that MuhaTiimad-bin-Sam uses 
this term in connection with his own name on the lower 
Kanauj coins, but I can supply further independent evidence, 
that my opponents could not then cite against me, in the 
association of this title with the names of the early Sultans 
of Dihli in the Palam InscripticJn® (1333 Vikramaditya) ; 


I [cjour. Roy. As. Soc.*, iz., pi. i., fig. 16; ‘Ariana Antiqua,’ xix., 28; Tod, 
i.-226 ; ii. 461.] 

> [ Elliot's * Muhammadan Historians of India,’ 162.] 

3 [ * As&r-oos-Sunn&dccd,’ p. pA* The curious orthography of these names may 


u my 1 
original inscription : — 

1 - 

3. 

s. 


independently i 

6 . 

7 . 


. copy i 




8 . 

9 . ] 
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but, on the other hand, I can chum a still more definitiYe sup- 
port in an item of testimony contiibuted the consecutive 
suite of the selfsame &brio of coins, where the is replaced 
by the word — ^Eholifii. As far as I have yet been aide to 

ascertain, this transition first takes place on the money of ’Ali- 
ud-din Masa’dd (639-644 a.h.): and here again, I can afford, in 
all frankness, to cite further data that may eventually bear against 
myself, in recording that this reverse of is combined 

in other cases with a broken obverse legend of • • > • EnfWIw- •• 
which, being interpreted to stand for the of the 

Arabic system, may either be accepted as the Sanscrit counter- 
part legend of Altomsh’s anonymous coins in the Persian cha- 
racter,' or be converted into a possible argument against my 
theory, if supposed to represent the indq)endent spiritual 
suprmnacy claimed by subsequent Sultdns of Dihli ; which last 
assignment, however, will scarcely cany weight in the pre- 
sent state of our knowledge. As regards the difficulty raised 
respecting the conventional acceptance of the Eft ERTIT ^ 
of the coins as an historical, rather than an individually 
titular, impress, I have always been frilly prepared to recog- 
nise the linguistic value of the word Samanta, and yet claim 
to retain the SH Samanta-deva — ^which comes down to us, 
in numismatic sequence, in the place of honour on so many 
mint issues — os an independent name or titie, to which some 
special prestige attached, rather than to look upon it as an 
ordinary prefix to the designation of each potentate upon whoso 
money it appears. And such a decision, in parallel apposition 
to the succession of the titles of Sri Hamfra and IHiaKfa just 
noticed, would seem to be strikingly confirmed by the replace- 
ment of this same legend of Sri Samanta-deva, on the local coins 
of Ch£ha4*deva, the style and title of the Moslem suzerain 
to wh^ that rija had eventually to concede all^iance. 



two dasses of coins to which I allude. 


may, for the 


* [‘Fath&nSnltftaa of Dihli,’ hyEd-Thomoi: Woifhdmlr, Loudon, 184}; p.l7. 
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momeint, be exemplified, tike one in the tjrpe given in *Aiiana 
Antique,* xix., 16 ; the other in pL xxvi 31, of the present 
volume. 

The former, when corrected up and amplified from more 
perfect specimens, will be found to bear the legends: — Obv. 

Rev. wiRW ^W—while the latter 
will be seen to display an obverse epigraph of ift 

with a reverse siinilar to the last.^ 

I understand this obverse legend to convey, in imperfect 
orthography, the name of Bhams-ud-din Altamsh — ^whose other 
coins, of but little varied type, have a similarly outlined name, 
with the Moslem on the reverse.* 

My space does not permit me to enter into any more foil 
detail of the subordinate varieties of this dass of money, which 
extends itself over many geographical ramifications, and leaves 
traces of the Original type among the local currmicies for cen- 
turies after this epoch. But I may properly advert to two 4^- 
shoots of the family of earlier development. 

First — the ooin, of which the annexed woodcut is a correct 
rquresentation evincing in its typical treatment approximate 
alliance with the introductory mintages of Sy41a and Samonta— 
having indeed the very title of the latter monarch in Sanskrit 
on its obverse, with the name of Masa’dd (Jjnmm.) of Ghazni 
(421 to 432 A.H.) in the Sufic character on its 
reverse. A aiTniUr piece — also from the cabinet 
of Mr. Bayley— exhibits less dearly, but with little 
room for controvert, the Arabic letters of the 
name of Muhammad, another son of the great 
Mahmud! 

And finally, to demonstrate by a more modem example the 
fovor which this stamp obtained with foreign conquerors, even 
as it was hdd in honour among the indigenous races, I may 

' [ See ebo ‘ Aiiane Antique’ liz. SI, 87 i 'Psfhbi Kinge,’ p. IS.] 

* [ Unj^Uislied.] 
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exliibit the accompanying sketch of a coin of ’Ala-ud-din 
Muhammad Eh’arizmi (569 to 617 a.h.) 



Obv. j LijJ! ic ^ II j^UJI 
Ebv. jjjUaLJI JiAas* 


Below the horse, in a line with the q>ear : Bdmidn.' — ^E.T.] 


SATJBASHTBA COINS. 

(pl. xxvii.) 

In antiquity, the present series doubtless should take 
precedence of those depicted in the last three plates ; 
perhaps it should rank next to the Behat or Buddhist 
group, for it has an important symbol in common with 
them. My only reason for delaying to notice it until the 
last, has been the hope of receiving a further accession of 
specimens from Lieut. Bumcs, who lately forwarded me 
several coins, and afterwards wrote me that he had come 
on a further treasure of them in the course of some 
excavations in Cutch. 

A few specimens of the new accessions, selected by 
Wathen at Bombay, did not add much to the variety 
with which I had already become acquainted, from the 
coUections of Karamat ’Alf and Mohan Lai, of Lieut. 
Conolly, and especially of Col. Stacy. Some of these I 
have before made known ; other varieties have been long 
since published in Col. Tod’s plate of coins in the Trans- 
actions of the Boyal Asiatic Society; but there are many 


> [ * Kings of Ghazni,' by Ed. Thomas; * Jour. Roy. As. Soc.', p. 116, 1848.] 
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entirely new, in the plate I am now about to introduce 
to my readers. 

In the first place, however, I am pledged to prove 
that the type of this series of Indian coins is a fourth 
example of imitation of a Grecian original. The very 
style and beauty of the profile on some of the earlier 
specimens (figs. 1, 3, 10,) might be enough to convince 
an artist or a sculptor of the fact, for we might in vain 
seek such accurate delineations of the human features on 
any genuine Hindd coin: witness the degradation to 
which the very same device soon arrives under its Hindd 
adoption. But a comparison with the coins of the 
Arsakian and Sassanian dynasties of Persia, which are 
confessedly of Gieok origin, may go farther to satisfy a 
sceptic on this point. The mode of dressing the hair 
belongs exclusively to Farthia: none of the genuine 
Bactrians even have it ; and in the whole of our Indo- 
Scythic acquaintance, it will only be seen on the medals 
of Kodos, engraved as figs. 11-13, of pi. xiii. In him 
the likeness is perfect, and him, therefore, I would deem 
the progenitor of this Saurashtra group, so similar in 
size, weight, metal, and contour of the head. The 
marked distinction between the two is confined to the 
reverse. Hero, a l<Mig Devanagari inscription, encircling 
a curious monogram, is substituted for the standing figure 
with his hitherto tminte^reted motto, makap — PAHeper. 

A-propoB of this seemingly impossible Greek com- 
bination; even while I am writing this passage, the 
explanation starts to my imagination — ^like an enigma 
or puzzle laid aside for an interval, and taken up by 
chance in a position in which its solution strikes palpably 
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on tho eye — and the wonder arises how it could have 
escaped detection at the first ! It may be remembered 
that, in describing the various mottos on the reverses of 
tho Kanorki and Kadphiscs gi’oup, in my last notice, I 
remarked a curious instance of the woifl okpo, ‘ tho Sun,’ 
being chango<l into apaokpo, ‘ the great Sun.’ ‘ 

Noav A0PO was also one of the original simple deno- 
minations of the same class, supposed to be of a like import 
with Mithra. By the rule of mutations, tho addition of 
APAA or APTA, ‘ great,’ would lengthen the initial vowel of 
this word, or change it into an II, and produce the 
compound form, APAHepo, ‘ tho gi’oat Athra.’ Giving a 
Greek termination, and putting it as usual, in the geni- 
tive case, wo shall have makapos apahopot, ‘ of the blessed 
ard- Athra.’ This is the very expression existing on tho 
coin, supplying only 'a single letter. A, which is cut off' 
thi’ough the imperfection of the die. Here wo have a 
happy illustration, as well of tho connection between the 
several groups and their respective objects of worsliip, as 
of tho gradual and necessary development which these 
interesting researches are calculated to produce. Further, 
on convoi-sing, this moment, with a pandit from the 
Panjab, I loam that the Sun is called in tho Pushtfi 
language or a corruption, ho says, from the 

pure Sanskrit Mitya, whence may be derived, in a 

similar manner. Ait-war or Et-war, tho common Hindu 
expression for ‘ Sunday.’ To all of these forms, the simi- 

^ Mr. Trc^car writes to me, that he has iust met with a duplicate of the gold 
APAOKPO coin, pi. xxiv., fig. G. It was statea to have been dug up by a peasant in 
the Juunpur district, along with fifty others, which were immediately committed to 
the melting-pot. 1 may here take occasion to notice, that the pilgrim who sold the 
three coins of Kadphiscs in the bfizfir of Bcntircs was not a Mnrfithi, but a native of 
the Panjfib. 




Ftxxvn. 
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larity of the Zend 'word Athio is ob'nous, and we need 
therefore seek no refined subtlety in admitting it to 
worship as the etherial esdmoe of the sun, since it can 
with BO much more simplicity be understood as a common 
denomination of the solar orb itsdf. It diould be re- 
marked that the efifigy of afahspo^ like that of sepo, has 
flmes on his shoulders. 

I will not stop to inquire, whether the change firom 
the Sanskrit okpo (Arka), to the Fushtd or Zend aspo 
(Aita), has any possible connection with a parallel change 
in the fimuly designation of the Saur&shtra princes who 
were, in the first centuries of the Christian era, marked 
by the affix ‘ Bhatdrka,’ (‘ cherii^ed by Arka,’) but affcer- 
-wards, for a long succession of reigns, were known by the 
surname of Aditya; but will proceed to describe the 
immediate contents of the plate now under reyiew. 

PigB. 1-3 are placed at the head of the series, because in them the 
he^ bears the nearest analogy to its prototype. In fig. 1, indeed, the 
letters bdiind the head may be almost conceiTed to bdong to kUIaot* 
In the centre of the rererse is the so-called Ghaitya symlxd ; whidi, 
had it only occurred on these descendants of a Mith^c coin, I should 
now be inclined to designate a symbol of the holy flame, trilingual and 
pyramidal, of the Sossanian flra-worship. The marginal writing may 
with certainly be pronounced to be an ancient form of Sanskrit; but I 
cannot attempt to read it. In figures a, i, e, I have copied t^ lines 
friim three other coins, and haye thus ascertained that a portion of the 
legend ia the same in all, while the remainder Tories. The former 
doubtlesB comprdhendB the regal tifles; but in it there is no approach 
to the ordinary Indian terms of Biga^ Bad, etc. The six parallel 
letters may be read XnjKWin. 

Figs. 4 and 6 difte ftmn the preceding in the central device, whidi 
now bears a rude rdsemblaxice to the human figure. The lettm and 
general execution are very imperfect 

Kgs. 6-9 are one Btq» iiuther removed from perfection. The 
legend, where best preserved, as in fig. 9, appears a mere repetition of 
the letter p, with the sulHx r, and jf. There are three letters behind 

22 
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the head in fig. 7, whidi may be taken either fbr coimpted Gre^ or 
fin* the PddTi of the Saaaanian orans, ouo. The central symbol has 
the fixnn of a trident. Lieiit. Bones infbnns me that several hundred 
of these three ipeeies of coins vere firand in Batch in 1830 in a copper 
vessd hniied in the ruins of Paragaxh, twenty nules west of Bhqj, a 
place of great antiquity, and yet marked by the ruins of a palace and a 
mint 

Figs. 10-12 ate of a different type, though nearly allied to the 
fnmer; they are not only finind in Qiga^t, but at Eanaqj, Ujjain, and 
generidly in Upper India. Ideut. Cunningham has just sent me im- 
pressions of five very well-pteserved qiedmens procured at Ben&res, on 
which, in front of the fece, ate seen some letter^ very like the Fehlvi 
character, etiCM. The Sandoit, too, is not of the elongated form of 
the upper group, hut exactly like that of Wathen’s Qnjar&t insoriptions. 
Kot having yet succeeded in deciphering them, it is needless to copy 
out the mere letteis at present The symbol in the centre will he 
recognised as the peacock, saoted to Eum&ra, the Mars of the B&jputs, 
allu^ to in the preceding ohaervationB. 


[ I extract firom the * Jour. As. Soo., Beng.*, (vL of 1865, 
lf.S., 17a Ixzvi), my dedphennent of these legends, together 
with some further ohservations cm the coins and their local 
associations: — 


Cl. 1. ZoiiIba. Gupta, xxTii., flgi. 10-12. 

sityfJr ftftBiNfiiiwnivfii npnr ^ 

wnmipoHifCi Kumdra Oupto, 

* Hif Mige^, Kunftia Gupta, who has auMued the earth, roles/ 

Cl. 2. SxANDA Gupta, * J.B.A.S/., zii., pi. ii., flga. 52, 53. 

Vifiid9aniritvaH^i(r)japatidfpa{k) 5A0mEr Gifpte-p. 

Cl. 8. Budka Gupta, * J.BULS/, zii., ^ ii., flga. 55. 57. 

wfiUr fnSnimftroiPwfir o'* 0^^ 

Bff(e)>byaK vffHdwmir oMMfjp08t(A) 5 W BmMo Oupto. 

When onoe fidrly dedj^ered, theee legesda will he aeen to preeent hat few diifl- 
enltiaa. The lapida^ina^ptLons hataalmdypmed that the Gupta artiste Indulged 
in Iknlty Sanakrit ortiiograi^y » wall aa in gianimatieal anon, so 1 need not detein 
my readein hy any eommente npon minor imperibctlons, while tlw general aense of 
the legend la anfll^tly dear. I must mention that^ in my Deran^iaii tiaiiacripte, 
I lUwnadheiedserffldytotheoiigindlcgendiimpreimdnpflnthecotQs; thnieiaion 
in tho Boman type ia oometed vp to Batekiit reqainmnate. 

Than ia a aajpHAwns^ (or pomIUy an H) after flio^[{| on Bkanda Guptefa ooim^ 
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thenieofwhieh u not apparent, Init whkh oleariy takes the place of thefinaloin 
Knm&ra'a legends. 

I may note that Knmtia Ghipta’s coins display both the old fonn of ^ and the 
more specially Gupta outline of that character. (*J. A.S.B.', It., pi. zlix., figs. 10 and 12.) 
The ^ is also seen in its tranrition state firom the triple-lined letter of early days to 
the almost modem fbrm; while, at times, it appears on Skanda’s money as a <diaracter 
not easily distinguishable from the later Eum&ra if just adverted to. This eztensiTe 
modification of the in the numismatic alphabet, is the more curious, as the corres- 
ponding lapidary character retains all the essentials of its ancient outline throughout 
the Gupta inscriptions, from the Allah&b&d pillar to Budha Gupta’s record at £ran ; 
and even on to Toramtna’s inscription at the same place. 

The weights of these coins run as follows 

Nine fair specimens of Eum&ra’s mintages average 30.1 grains : highest weight, 
88 grains. 

Eight fidr specimens of Skanda’s coinage average 31.7 grains : highest weight, 86 
grains. 

Dr. Swiney’s coin of Budha (No. 66, pL ii., * J.B.A.S.’, zii.) weighs 82 grains. 

Their relative rarity may be approximately infbrred 1^ the numbers of the coins 
of each prince in Col. Stacy’s, my own, and Mr. Freding’s collections. 


Stacy. Thomas. Freeling. 

Eumtra’s 6 6 7 

Skanda’s 4 4 1 

Budha’s 0 0 . 0 

Doubtftil 2 1 1 


Total . . 12 11 9 

These coins of the ^peacock’ tjpe would seem to have formed the recognised 
silver currency of the central and eastern provinces of the Gupta dominions ; for, 
though they are found in limited numbers ainid the hoards of the local coinage of 
the western states, the rdative proportions seem to be reversed in the ‘j^ds’ 
of the eastern districts of the Gupta empire. Those in my own collection have 
chiefiy been obtained from Kanaiy itadf, while Mr. Freding’o centre of operations is 
Hamirpur on the Jamnh; but aU his nine pieces we^ obtained from the eastward 
of that river. 

It may be nseftil to summarise the proved dates, discovered on the various 
qpecimensofthe ‘peaoodr’ coins; the consideration of the grounds whereon these deter- 
minations are bas^ is to be fou^ at p. 661, < J.A.S.B.’, No. vii., 1866. 

Of Kumhra’s ooina, some bear ciphers for ona hurndni^ Iwmiyy and on# a 121 ; 
others dis^y figures for 124; one pieoe disdoses a unit for 6, a^ another a sign 
whidi 1 doubtMy dass as a 9, but in both these instances the dedmal dpher 
is obUterated. 

Skanda Gupta’s money continues the series fo the use of the same figures fbr on# 
kmdin^ with addition of two new symbds in the decimal place. 

Bud^ Gupta, in like manner, dates in the first century of the given era, but the 
value of Ira second cipher is undeUrmined. 

His inscription at Sandii, it will be semembeied, bears date 166. 

Cl, 4.— TonaMixA. 

Silver : wi 82 grains : unique and unpnblidied. 
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Obtbbsb. — ^T he Qimd Sfch type of profile, bat with the artistic merits still ftirther 
diminiriied. The head is turned the rererse way and looks to the left. 

In firont of the profile are seen the figures for siSyAty with an indeterminate symbol 
ji the unit place. 

Bbvbbbi.— D erice : Peacock greatly debased and ikcing more to the left. 

Lboind (facsimile)— B 1 (date) 

Toramftna, it will be remembered, is thns adyerted to in the inscription on the 
Varfiha image at Eran in BhopM : “ '^en the great rkja, Toramfina, the yery fhmoas 
and beautiful, the king of kings, goyemcd the earth; in the first year of his reign, 
on the 10th ^y of Ph&lguna : ’* etc. (p. 249.) 

Prinsep, in noticing this monument, in connexion with the Budha Gupta record 
on the associate pillar, prefaces his trandationa with a summary of the relatiye dates 
of each inscription as illustrated by their respectiye contexts. He obsenres, ** The 
temple was built by Dhanya Vishnu, the confidential minister of Ehja M&tri Vishnu, 
the son of Hari ViAnu, grandson of Varuna Vishnu, and great grandson of Indra 
Vishnu ; in the first year of the reign of Toramfina of Surfishtra (^) : and— 

* The pillar was erected by Vaidala Vishnu, the son of Hasti Vishnu, also grand- 
son of Varuna Vishnu; and at the cost of Dhanya Vishnu, on the 14th of Asarh in 
the year 165, in the reign of Budha Gupta in SurLslitra, comprchinding the country 
between .... the Kalindi or Jamnfi and the Narmada, or Nerbudda.” (p. 248.) 

Prinsep was clearly disposed to infer that the temple was built prior to the erec- 
tion of the pillar, and in this supposition I myself was formerly inclined to concur ; 
but the deg^ation of the type of Toramfina's imitation of the Gupta * peacock * coins 
places the matter beyond a question, and would leaye me no altematiye but to con- 
clude that Toramfina Budha Gupta after some inconsiderable interyal; but 
my late admission of Budha Gupta into the direct succession of the Gupta kings, 
which has been freely conceded on the absolute identity of the style of his silyer 
money with that of the newly-d^phered pieces of Kumfira and Skanda Gupta, has 
already sanctioned the result claimed by the present discoyery. 

But this unique specimen of Toramfina’s mintage furnishes us with thrtber matter 
of ^culation, in such portion of the date as still remains on its surface. The cipher 
for Aufidrwfr, which should appear opposite the forehead of the profile, seems to haye 
been worn away in the course of the ordinary currency of the piece. The decimal 
figure is sufiBknently well preserred ; and though it would be possible to read it as the 
\ for on# kunindf yet both its position and its outline alike claim Ibr it the yalue of 
: lowest in order appears a symbol which equally suggests a remote doubt, 
and, were there any figure^ or portion ^ a figure, in the below, it might be taken 

for a 9 ; exc^ ^t, not only is there no cross-bar to complete that sign, but there 
is a semblance of an up-stroke beyond the second yertical line, which assimilates it 
with the Gupta unit entered lost in the line in the ^te of fhc-sixniles. \jiL xl. A.] 

If these inteipretationB be correct, we haye Budha Gupta dating up to 165, and 
Toramfina issuing coin in what we may fiurly conclude to be en# kundnd and 
odd, or about the yery period that might haye been selected fnr bis epoch upon other 
grounds. 

The style of the coin legend also demands brief notice. It will .be seen that the 
Gupta numismatio practice of airanging both the short and long yowel t aboye the 
line of mfitrfis (or more frequently omitting them altogether), is here so frur modem- 
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ind that tha ihort ia hronght dom bafixe, and tha Umg'^ aftar, tha eoDaenaat to 
which it ia attached. The Bodha Gupta inaeription at Eran, like the Skanda Ghipta 
writing at Kahkon, atill contmoea to uae the old form of the long Towel, while the 
Toramkna record aymboliaea the aonnd by a character aimilar to that on the coin. 

The abort Towel, on the other hand, ia already fklly anbjected to the modified 
mode of exprenion in the Bodha Oopta inacription. 

The Gojarkt copper-platea of later daja do not, howerer, accept these new forma, 
bat adhere to the general outline of the andent anperpoaed Towel.^— E.T.] 

Figs. 13-15. The popular name for these rade coins— of silver and 
of copper— is, according to Bnmes, in Gnjar&t, 'Oadhia-kfi paisd’, * Ass- 
money,’ or rather, * the money of Ghdhia,’ a name of YikramUitya, 
whose &ther Jayanta, one of the Oandharbas, or heavenly choristers, is 
reputed to have been cursed by Indra, and converted into an ass. 
Wilford, in his Essay on the Era of Yikramaditya, ('As. Bes.’, ix. 
155) endeavours to trace, in this story, the Persian fable of Bahrdm- 
Q6r’s amours with an Indian princess, whence were descended the 
Gardabhina dynasty of Western India {gardabha being the Sanskrit 
equivalent for yor, ' an ass.’) The story is admitted into the prophetic 
copters of the ' Agni-Pur&na,’ and is supported by traditions all over the 
country. Bemains of the palace of this Yikrama are shewn in Gujar&t, 
in XJjjain, and even at Benfires ! The Hjndds insist that this Yikrama 
was not a paramount sovereign of India, but only a powerfiil king of the 
western provinces, his capital being Comb&t or Cambay : and it is 
certain that the princes of those ports were tributary to Persia from a 
very early period. The veteran antiquarian, Wilford, would have been 
ddighted could he have witnessed the confirmatiem of his theories 
afforded by the coins before us, borne out by the local tradition of 
a people now unable even to guess at the nature of the curious 
and barbarous marks on them. None but a professed studier of coins 
could possibly have discovered on them the profile of a fime alter the 
Persian model, on one side, and the actual Sassanian fire-altar m the 
other ; yet such is indubitably the case, as an attentive consideration of 
the acoumulation<of lines and dots on 13, 16, will prove. The dis- 
tortion of the &oe has proceeded from an undue reUcf being given by 
the die-cutter to the forehead and cheek: and this has by degrees 
apparently deceived the eng^ver himself, who at last contents himseJf 
with a dimply projecting oblong button, encircled by dots, (figs. 16- 
18) ! Should this fire-altar be adxidtted os proof of an Indo-Sassanian 
dynasty in Saurfishtra, we may find the date of its establidiment in the 
epoch of Tesdijird, the son of Behr4m-Gor ; supported by the concurrent 
testimony of the ' Agni-Purana, that Yikrama,’ the sou of Gadhardpa, 


> [ Waihen, ' Jour. As. Soc. Bong.', W., pi. zL] 
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diould asc^d the throne of M&layd (Ujjain) 758 years alter the 
expiation of CMnakya, or a.d. 441. 

Fig. 17 is one of several very curious coins in Stacy’s cabinet. 
The obverse shews it to bo a direct descendant of 15 or 16, the * Chouka- 
duka’ of Stacy; while the Nagaii inscription of the reverse is at once 
perceived to agree with the second, or Oaur, series of the Eanauj coins. 
I adverted to this &ct before, and stated that it seemed to point to the 
paramount influence of the P&la family of Konauj from Gaur in Bengal 
to Gujarat. The inscription has the letters • • • • probably 

Sdmanta or Sdmara Pdla-Awa. 

Fig. 18 is a more modem variety of the ' Choukaddka,’ on which 
the fire-altar is replaced by N&gari letters of the eleventh or twelfth 
century. The reading appears ^ 8rt JTauja (?) but it is more 
probably 8rl Kdla, for we find a Eala-deva in the Gujar&t 

list towards the close of the eleventh century, whom Wilford would 
identify with Yfsala-deva of DihB. 

Figs. 19, 20. I have placed these two novelties from Stacy’s 
cabinet in juxtaposition with the Saurashtra group, because we see 
in them the evident remains of the ^fire-altar’ device of figs. 13, 15. 
The body of the altar only is removed and replaced by the Sanskrit 
lift &*{ ; the opposite face has the very legible letters — IfTm 
lldaaa, 40 or 41. The explanation of fl'^n^^in Wilson’s Dictionary is — 
* the moon (in the language of the Y^as)’ ; but it would be hazardous 
to interpret 8r( JTdaaa as indicative of a lunar worship, or an adoption 
of a lunar motto, in contrast with the solar effigy and the fire emblems 
that preceded it. ^ Sri, by itself, is still impressed upon the Shah- 
’Alam coin of Malw&, which is denominated from this circumstance the 
Srf-sahf mpee.' It is an epithet of the goddess Lakshmi, and denotes 
pure Hinduism in the reigning dynasty. 

JTds, taken separately, may bo .a contraction of Hastin&pur or Hdnsf, 
the place of coinage, and ^ 2)0 may be * Samvat 40’ or 41, the year of 
reign. 

Figs. 21 and 22 diould rather have found a place among the Fala 
coins of Eanauj ; for on the reverse of both, sufficient of the Gaur alphas 
betic characters are seen to enable us to fill up the whole reading as 
^ ^ Sri Ajaya-dava. The obverse seems to be a mde^outline 

of a horse or a bull. 

At the foot of this plate I have inserted a few miscellaneous coin% 
which 1 was doubtful where to place with propriety, or which have 
reached me since the foregoing plates went to press. 


' Sco vol. ii.— ‘Useful Tables,’ p. 68. 
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Kg. 23 is in Stacy’s collection, a brass coin of unique appearance ; 
on the obyerse, a seated figure, adorned with a ^glory’ ; on the reverse, 
an um containing fiowera; and, across the fidd, in the ancient form of 
Sanskrit, vagupati: around the margin, on both sides, is a 

garland of roses. 

Kg. 24 is a recent accession to Stacy’s collection; on one side abull 
and staff, with the unknown word VSiPT; on liic other side, the 
peacock of Eum&ra and a palm-tree (?) This com is evidently allied to 
those found by Mr. Spiers, in the AUah&b&d district, and figured 
in pi. viii. ; two of them are here re-engraved as being more 
m jdace. Lieut. Cunningham has a duplicate of 25, with a fiiUer 
inscription in the AUah&bad form of Nagarl; I shall take a fiiture 
qpportnnily of engraving it. 

Fig. 27 is a copper com found in the parcel lately received from 
Kariunat ’ Alf. It is remarkable for containing the motto of the Bajpdt 
series—^ IRW ^ Sri Samagra- (or Samanta-ydwaf with an elephant 
instead of a bull ; while, on the reverse, the rude outline of a horse 
without arider seems encircled by a Pehlvi legend: a coin nearly similar 
was engraved in the plate of Burnes’ coins, pi. zi. [ii.], fig. 17, p. 318 
of vbl. ii. ^ Jour. As. Soc. Beng.’ 

[ The connecting bands joining the obverse and reverse of 
these coins in the engraving seem to have been erroneously 
inserted. The ligatures should have been perpendicular, instead 
of horizontal. Thus the obverse halves of the two coins resolve 
themselves into a single piece of Eutlugh (p. 37), while the 
remaining reverses represent the two surfaces of a coin of 
Samanta-deva.] 

Fig. 28, from the same pource as the last, is also nearly a duplicate 
of fig. 14 of the above plate, except that it has the iinha^ ^lion,’ for 
reverse, instead of the horse; the letters correspond exactly, but, 
though individually distinct enough, I can make nothing of the 
context. 
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EXTRACTS FROM THE * SECOND MEMOIR ON THE ANCIENT COINS 
FOUND AT BEGHRAM, IN THE XOHISTAN OF KABUL. Bt C. 

Mabsox.* (/(iff., 1836.) 

IhadthepleaBorelast year to submit a Memoir [see p. 80] on the coins discoTered at 
Beghr6m, and now beg to offer a second, containing the results of my collection of the 
present year from the same place : the obsenrations which these coins suggest I shall 
preface by a fiw remarks, tending to illustrate the locality of the spot where they are 
found, as wdl as some other points connected with it. 

I shall also submit, in this Memoir, the results of discoyerics in other places, made 
during the year, so far as they refer to numismatology ; in the hope of contributing 
to the fiirther elucidation of the history of the countries from which I write. 

The ioMki or ‘plain* of Beghrhm bears N. 15 E. from the modem city of EhOul, 
distant by computation eighteen ordinary ifcos; and as* the line of road has few 
sinuosities or deflections, the direct distance may probably be about twenty-fiye 
British miles. It is situated at the south-east point of the lerel country of the 
Kohist&n, in an angle fonned by the approach of a lofty and eztensiye mountain 
range, radiating from the superior line of the Caucasus on the one side, and by the 
inferior range of the Sl&hKoh on the other. The former range separates the Eohist&n 
from the populous yalley of Nijrow; and the latter, commencing about fifteen miles 
east of K&W, gradually sinks into the plain of Beghr&m. East of the Sikh Eoh is 
a hilly, not mountainous, tract, called Eoh Safi, which interyenes between it and the 
eztensiye yalleys of Taghow. Through the opeu space, eztending from west to east, 
between these two hill ranges, flows the riyer formed by the junction of the streams 
of Ghorband and Fanjshir, which forms the northern boundary of the site of 
Beghrkm. Through this space also wends the high road from the Eohistkn to 
Nijrow, Taghow, Laghm&n, and Jal&l&b&d. The duuKi of Beghr&m is comprised in 
an eztensiye district of the Kohistftn called Ehw&jah Keddii; to the north, the plain 
has an abrupt descent into the cultiyated lands and pastures of the Baltd Khel and 
Karindat Eh&n Khel families, which at the north-western point interpose between 
it and the river for the eztent of, perhaps, amile, or until the river leaves thebaseof a 
aingular eminence called Abdullah Bdij, which, from the vast mounds on its summit^ 
was undoubtedly an appurtenance of the ancient city. East of this eminence, another 
small space of cultivated lands, with two or three castles, called K&r&hichi, interposes, 
between a curvature in the direction of the abrupt boundary of the and the 
direct course of the river; east of K&r&hichi rises a low detached hill, c&Ued Kbh 
Bachah, which has an eztent eastward of about a mile and a half, intruding fbr that 
distance between the level iaaki and the river; at the eastern eztremity of Koh 
Bachah is one of those remarkable structures we eaU Topes. Parallel to Eoh Bachah, 
on the opposite aide of the river, are the castles and cultivated lands called Mnham^ 
maJ B&khi, and, beyond them, a sterile sandy tractgradually ascending to aoelebrated 
hill and sfdhitf, named Ehw&jah Raig Baw&n, and thence to the superior hiU range 
before mentioned; east of Eoh Bad^, the levd plain eztends ton about a inqs>, 
until the same character of abrupt termination sinks it into the low lands olJtilghar, 
where we And numerous castles, much cultivated land, and, as the name Jfllghar 
impUes, a large eztent of ehmm or ‘pasture.* The lands of Jfrlghar, to the east, 
from the boundary of the dtuM of Beghr&m; to the south, its boundary may be con- 
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sidered the stream called the river of Koh Dam&n, which, after flowing along the 
eastern portion of Koh Dam&n, and receiving what maybe spared after the irrigation 
of the lands from the streams of Shakr Darrah, Beydak, Tugah, Istalif, etc., falls into 
the joint river of Ghorband and Panjshir at a point below Jfllghar. Beyond the 
river of Koh Damhn, a barren sandy soil ascends to the skirts to the Sl&h Koh and 
Koh Safi. Among the topographical features of tho doaht of Bcghrhm may be noted 
three small black hills or eminences, detached from each other, which in a line, and 
contiguous to each other, arise from the surface of tho soil a little north of the river of 
Koh Dam&n. To the west of Beghr&m are the level lands of Mahigir ; at tho north 
west angle of the plain is the small village of Killah Buland, where reside about seven 
nindfl traders, some of them men of large capital; and at the south-west angle are 
three castles called Killah Yezb&shi, distant from Killah Buland about four miles. From 
Killah Baland to J fllghar a distance occurs of four-and-a-half to flvo miles ; from J fllghar 
to the skirts of the Si&h Koh, about six miles ; from tho termination of Koh Si&h to Kil- 
lah Yezb&shl, may be also about six miles ; and from Killah Yezb&shi to Killah Buland, 
about four miles, as just noted. The whole of the intermediate spacebetween these points — 
and even beyond them to the south-east and south-west— is covered with fragments of 
pottery, lumps of dross iron, etc. ; and hero are found the coins, seals, rings, etc., 
which so much excite our curiosity. Notwithstanding the vast numbers of such 
reliques discovered on this extent of plain, we have hardly any other evidence that a 
city once stood on it — so complete and universal has been the destruction of its build- 
ings. But in many places, we may discover, on digging about the depth of a yard, 
lines of cement, which seem to denote the outlines of structures, and their apart- 
ments : on the edge of the plain, where it abruptly sinks into the low lands of Baltfl 
Khel, from Killah Buland to Kbr&hichi, is a lino of artificial mounds; on the sum- 
mit of the eminence called Abdullah Bflxj are abo some extraordinary mounds, as 
before noted ; and, contiguous to the south, is a large square described by alike sur- 
prising mounds; on one side of this square, last year, a portion sank or subsided, 
disclosing that these mounds were formed or constructed of huge unbumt bricks, 
two spans square and one span in thickness. This circumstance also enabled me to 
ascertain that the originid breadth of these stupendous walls— for such we must con- 
clude them to have been— could not have been less than sixty feet; probably much 
more. Among the mounds near Killah Buland is a large tumulus, probably a 
sepulchre, which appears to have been coated with thin squares of white marble ; qnd 
near it, in a hollow formed in the soil, is a large square stone, which the Muham- 
madans call Sang-Bustam, (or the stone of Rustam), and which the Hindfls, without 
knowing why, reverence, so far as to pay occasional visits to it, light lamps, and daub 
it with tindkr, or *red lead.’ . . . The traditions of the country assert the city of 
Beghr&m to have been overwhelmed by some natural catastrophe ; and while wo vouch 
not for the fact, the entire demolition of the place, with the circumstance of the outlines 
of buildings discoverable beneath the surface, seem not to discountenance the tradition. 
It is not, however, improbable, that this city, like many others, may owe its destruc- 
tion to the implacable rage of the barbarous and ruthless Genghiz, who, like Attila, 
describedhimself as the Ghazb-i Khudh, or * Scourge of God.’ That it existed for some 
fimA after the Muhammadan invasion of these countries is evidenced by the numerous 
coins of the Khallfs found on its site. That it ceased to exist at the period of Timflr^s 
expedition into India, we have negative proof fiimiriied by his historian, Shaiif-ud- 
din, who informs us ^at Timflr, in his progpress firann Anderab to K&bci, encamped 
on &e piMn of Bbrhn (the modem Bhy&n, cwtainly) ; and that while there, he directed 
a to be cut, which was called Mahigir, by which means the country, before 
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dMolate and onprodoetiT^ became fertile and M of gardens. The lands , tiras re- 
stored to oaltiTation, the oonqneror apportioned among simdry of his followers. The 
canal of MahSgir exists at this day, with the same name it receiTed in the time of 
Timdr. A considerable Tillage, abrat one mile west of Begbrfcm, has a siinilar 
appdlation. This, canal, derived from the river of Ghorband, at the point where it 
issues from the hiUs into the ievd country, irrigates the lands of Bhy&n and Mahigir, 
and has a course of about ten miles. Had the dty of Begbrftm then existed, these 
lands immediately to the west of it would not have been waste and fleeted, neither 
would Timdr have found it necessary to cut his canal, as the city when existing must 
have been supplied with water from the same source— that is, from the river of 
Ghorband ; and from the same point— that is, at its exit from the hills into the levd 
oountiy ; and the canals supplying the city must have been directed through these 
very lands of Bhyftn and Mahigir, which Timdr found waste and desolate. The 
couzaes of the andent canals of Beghr&m are now very evident, from the paialld 
lines of embankments still to be traced. The dte of Beghr&m has, to the north, the 
river formed by the junction of the Ghorband and Panjdiir streams ; and to the 
south, the river of Eoh Damftn ; but ndther of these rivers are applicable to the 
irrigation of the droumjacent soil, the former flowing in low lan^ perhaps one 
hundred and flfty feet below the level of the plain, and the latter scantily fiimished 
with water flowing in a sunken bed. It may be fiirther noted, with raference to 
Timfli’a eohmixation of Mahigir, that the inhabitants of the district of Khw&jah 
Keddri, while fingetfol as .to whom their forefethers owed their settlement in this 
country, admowledge their Turk! descent, and alone, of all the inhabitants of the 
Kohist&n, speak the Turki language. We might expect to detect a notice of 
Beghr&m in the Arabian records of the early Ehalife, in the histories of the Ghainavi 
emperors, and in those of Genghis Kh&n. 

That Beglfr&m was once a capital dty, is evidenced by its Tope, a sepulchral 
monument of departed royalty ; while a second, dtuated in Tope Dar^, about nine 
miles west, may probably be referred to it, as nmy perhaps a third found at *Alisahi, 
at the gorge of the valley of Nijrow, distant about twdve miles east. The appella- 
tion Beghr&m must also be conridered indicative of the pre-eminence of the dty it 
eharaoterues; undoubtedly dgnifying the chief dty or metropolis. About tlm 
miles east of E&bul, we have a village and extendve pasture retaining this name, 
which indicates the site of the capital in which Eadphises and his lineage ruled, and 
whose topes we behold on the skto of the neighbouring hills. Near Jal&l&b&d, a spot 
called Boghr&m, about a mile and a half west of the present town, denotes the dte 
of the ancient Nysa; or, if the podtion of that dty adndt of controversy, of Nagara, 
its successor in rank and consequence. Near Pedi&war we have a spot called 
Beghrfcm, pointing out the dte of the original dty; and that this epithet of eminence 
and distinction was continued, up to a recent dat^ to the dty of Pedi&.war, we learn 
from Bhber and Abfl-T-Fasl. 

We have indications in the Edust&n of E&bui of two other andent dries, whidi 
were undoubtedly condderable ones, but which we cannot suppose to have rivalled 
Beghr&m in extent or importance. The prindpal of these is found in Perwan, about 
dght miles N., nineteen W., of Beghr&m, and consequently that distance nearer to 
the grand range of Oaueasus, under whoso inferior hills it is in foot dtuated. The 
aeo<^ is found at Eorahta^ a litrie east of the femed hill; and Zi&rat Ehwhjah, 
Bsig Bawan, distant from B^hr&m about six miles N., forty-dght E. There are 
abo many other spots in various parts ai tho Ediist6n whidi exhibit suiBdent evi- 
dences of thoir andent population and importance ; but these must bo oonddered to 
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have been towni, not dtiee. In the TsUej of Fanjihir we haTe more oonddmble 
indicationii and we are enaUed to identity three Tery efteneiTe ntee of aneient dtiei; 
bnt which, from tilie character of the country, and limited extent of its reaonrcei, 

we can hardly snppoM to have flofoidied at the lame epoch. In the Eoh Damftn of 
Kfibnl, or the country intenreniiig between that city and the Kohiitftn, we ducoyer 
two very important ntea, which unquestionably refhr to oiice capital cities; both occur 
in a dir^ line from Beghrfim to Khbul, undm the low hill ranges whidi bound Koh 
Damlm to the east, and cantiguoudy also east to the xiyer of Eoh Dam6n; the first 
commences about eight miles from Beghrfim, and is known by the name of Tartrung- 
Zar; the second ii about the same distance fiurther on, and has no particular name^ 
but is east of the seignoiial castles of Luchfi Ehfin and the yillage of Eoiinder ; at 
this site we find a tope, an indubitable eddence of royalty ; and connected with it is a 
stupendous artificial mound on the west bank of the xiyer, constructed with elaborate 
care : the base appears originally to haye been surrounded with a magnificent trench, 
supplied by the stream with water. Here, no doubt, was some important structure, a 
palace or citadel. At this day the summit is crowned with dilapidated mud walls of 
modem construction, and the spot is known by the name of Killah Rfijput. In the 
district of Ghorband, west of the great hill range, which, radiating from the Hindd 
Eosh, or Caucasus, forms the western boundary of Eoh Damfin, we haye yery many 
important yestiges of antiquity, both in the principal yaUey and in its dependencies, 
particularly in one of them named Fendfildstfin; we haye reasons to belioye that 
coina are found there in considerable numbers, and that there are some interesting 
mounds; but as we haye not seen this spot, we refrain firom speculating upon its 
character. 

We haye thus enumerated the principal ancient sites of cities in Eoh Damfin and 
Ebhist&n, both as diewing the former importance and illustrating the capabilities of 
these fine countries, and as exhibiting the fiuctuations, in ancient times, of the seat of 
royalty m them. Beghrfim, Ferwfin, Tartrung-Zar, and Eillah Bfijput haye no 
doubt in succession been the abodes of soyereigns, as haye most probably Panjshir 
and Eorahtfis. Our minuteness may moreoyer be excused, because in tl^ part of 
the country we expect to detect the site of Alexandria ad Caucasum or Ad calcem 
Caucasi. It may be remarked, with reference to the sites' of Bqghrfim and Ferwfin, 
that the former is called by the Hindfis of the country ^Balarfim,' and is asserted by 
them to haye been the residenGe of Bfija Bal^ the latter they caU Milwfin, and assert 
to haye been the capital of Bfija Milwfin. Milwfin may be a Hindfi appellation, bnt 
it has been also assumed by Muhammadans 

It had been my intention this year to haye secured eyery coin of eyery description 
that should be picked up from the doiht of Beghrfim, and this purpose would probably 
haye been effected, had I not been compelled to be absent at Jalfilfibfid. A young 
man was howeyer dqspatdiod thither, with recommendatory letters to my fiie^ in 
the Eohistfin, and to him was confided the collection of all he might be able to 
procure. On my eyentnally reaching Efibul, the young man joined with 1820 coins, 
from the abearance of which it was eyitot he had selected, and not, as ordered, 
taken all that were offered. It alfe appeared, that in consequence of t^ distracted 
political state of the Eohistfin in the spring, the Afghfin pastoral families had not as 
usual yisited the plains of Beghrfim at an early season. In the autumn, moreoyer, 
from apprehensions of a rising in this part of the country, the Afghfins sent their 
fiodks to the Safi hills, the persons tending which are the principol finders of these 
coins. Under these un&yonrable droumstaaces, I twice repaired to Beghrfim, and at 
various interyals despatdicd my young men, and the total result of our collection this 
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year was flye aUver and lOOOeqpper coina. Theae are, of ooiirae, generally of the aame 
deaoription and typea aa thoae pienonaly referred to (p. 80) . . . My atay at JalAlfr- 
b&d waa, during the aeaaim of the year, unfeTOorable fer the eolleetion of ooina ; yet, 
independently of thoae extracted from topea, were prooured248 copner coina, among 
which two or three are norel onea, to be noted in their place. 

Snbaequent to my axriyal in Shbnl, I pnrohaaed in ^ bhahr there, aix gold, 176 
- ailw, and 142 eapper coina : aome of theae are important onea. I had alao the 
fortune to aecnre a large parcel of ailyer Bactriana, a depoait diacoyeted in the 
Haaftrelyht : among theae are coina of a type likriy to excite aome intereat. . . . 

The coina of Encratidea 1., ao nnmerouriy found at Beghrhm, are not to be dia- 
ooyered at Jal61hb&d any more than thoae of Apollodotna and Menander, conaideting 
alwaya a aingle specimen no eyidence that coina of that apeciea were once current 
there, but ral^ that they were not. . . . 

It may be noted that theae two coina of Demetrius, the only onea, we belieye, 
hitherto diacoyered,^ haye been elicited at Bnkh&rh. Among the coina obtained by 
M. Honigberger at Bnkh6r&, and which he thought worthy of enumeration, probably 
as being both Greek and silyer ones, are transcribed in his memorandum, 

1 YasUeos Antiochu. 

1 Yasileos Dimitriu. 

1 Yasileos Megalu Hiokraksu. 

8 Yasileos Euthidiinn. 

6 Encratidea. 

[ I haye mentioned the discovery of a parcel of Bactrian drachmas arid hemi- 
eraebmaa in the Hasftralg&t, which we purchased from a Hindd at Chairakftr, who 
some three years since receiy^ them from a Hasfcrah. I have not yet been able to 
ascertain the spot, or under what circumatances theae coina were found. The parcel, 
120 in number, comprised seven quadrangular silver coins of ApoUodotus, 108 silver 
coins of Menander, and five silver coins of Antimachus. The day preceding that on 
which this parcel of coina came into my possession, I received from the dashts of 
Beghrftm, a silver coin of the last-named prince, Antimachus. The beauty of the 
coins of Antimachus, the excellence of their execution and designs, with the purity of 
the GreA characters of the legend, allow us not to place this prince subsequent to 
Encratidea, whose coins in these particulars they surpass. Among 5000 or more 
copper coina, procured from the dasht of Beghrhm, we have not discovered one of 
Antimachus ; and the detection of a single silver coin does not seem to afford evidence 
that he ruled there, when the absence of hia c<^per coins seemed to prove that he 
did not. 


EXTBAOTS FROM THE < THIRD MEMOIR ON THE ANCIENT GOINS 
DISGOYERED AT THE SITE GALLED BEGHBAM, IN THE 
KOHISTAN OF KABUL. Bx G. Masbox.* 

Two notices on the site of Beghrftm, and ofr the nature of the coins found at it, 
have already been given. The collection of its antique treasures having been con* 
tinned for tlm successive season^ the results may be worthy of bring presented in 
one view, both for exhibiting the exact state of discovery up to this tune, and for 


^ There is a beantifiil littls Demetrius in the Yentnia 
J.F. 


; see voL iv.— 
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proTiding data on which to fonnd inferences or to liazard conjectures on the curious 
and intricate subject of Bactrian history and antiquities. 

It is not the object of this memoir to convey a full account of the present state of 
knowledge on these and other points, upon which, in truth, light is only beginning to 
dawn ; but simply to narrate the fruits of our own labors, happy if they prove useful 
to those who, wiA superior advantages, and when sufficient materials are collected, 
will, no doubt, favor the world with some important work. We have, therefore, 
only to descant upon the coins fonnd at Briigrfrm, and such, allied or connected with 
them, which may have been procured by ourselves in Afghknist&n; and refrain, in 
tile same spirit, from the delineation of any coins not actually found by us; and if 
cnoh are alluded to, it is from necessity, and to direct attention to them. 

The rite of Beghrkm, whatever its original name may have been, and whoever 
may have been its founder, yields evidence, from the coins found at it, of its existence 
as a city, which must, at least, have flourished from the epoch of Euthydemus, the 
king of Bactria, to that of the Muhammadan Khalifr^or for a period of nine 
hundred years. We have speculated on the probability of lu pointing out the 
situation of Alexandria ad Caucasum, or Ad calcem Caucasi, and see no reason to 
change the opinion, viz., that the honor of being considered such, must be assigned 
to it, or to Nll&b of Ghorband. The detection of a coin of one of the Antiochi may 
prove that it flourished prior to the age of Euthydemus, as it undoubtedly will have 
done; and certain Hindd Br&hmanical coins ^ described as Glass BrAhmanical, may, 
perhaps, verify that it existed subsequently to the Muhammadan Khalifl^ or to the 
duration of their sway in Afgh&nistkn,—at all events, it would appear to have been 
destroyed, in whatever manner, before the era when coins with Persian legends 
became current in these regions ; as our aggregate collection of nearly seven thousand 
coins from its rite has not been contannnated with a single Persian coin, unless flg. 9 
of the just noted Hindd series have a Persian legend, which may seem to intimate 
that the city's extinction was about the period of the introduction of the language, 
which may have been contemporaneous with the rise of the Muhammadan sovereignty 
of Ghazni. The coins of its princes have Persian legends, to prove which, we have 
inserted a silver coin of the celebrated Sultfm Mahmfld : none of his coins or of his 
father, Sabaktagin, have been found at Beghrkm, where those of the Xhalffii so 
numerously occur. 

Although Beghrkm, inferring from the presence of topes or sepulchral monuments 
on its rite and in its vicinity, may be supposed at some period to have been a capital, 
whidi its name testifles, it will generally have been only a provincial capital; and 
this is worthy of ^ot^ because there may be reason to suspect that many of the 
fbnner rulers in these countries, particularly the Greek-Bactrian princes, had distinct 
provincial coinages. Certain coins of Apdlodotus, Antilakides, Eimaios, and Eucra- 
tides seem to countenance the suspicion. 

It is presumed that coins constantly found, and in number, on any known 
afford proofr of their having once been cunent tiiere, and that the princes whom they 
commemorate, whether as paramount or tributary sovereigns, held also authority at 
that spot llie numbers in which coins may be found, may, perhaps, ftimidi a 
eriteiioa upon which we may calculate,— flrst, generally, the duration of the dynasties 
denoted by the various types of coins; and next, particularly, that of the reign of 
each individual prince. A collection of one year woidd not frinush this criterion; a 


^ Of the E^put, or 'bull and horseman* group.— J.P* 
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edieetigii of muj ytui mighti— a itatement it Sierefine amiexed of the anmben 
in which the eeyenl deaciiptions of coinB found at Bf^hrfim haye, during three yeare, 
been obtained;— and if it be seen that tiiey are found annnally in due numerical pro- 
portion, it may be of eervice in our epeculatione, asauted by the coins themadYes. 
Indeed, of the recorded kings of Bactria, the coins are found in just the numbera we 
might expect, and confirm what we know as to the length of their reigns; and in 
some other instances of unrecorded princes, their coins and the frequency or rarity of 
their occnirenoe conohorate the conjectures as to the extent of their reigns, whidi 
other accidental diacoYerics seem to authorise. 

The coins of B<^hrftm fortunately admit of ready classifleation, and may he re- 
duced to. Ayo grand dassea— I. Greek-Bactrian ; II. Indo-8cythio or Mithraic; 
III. Andent Persian, whether Parthian or Saasanian ; IV. Hindd or Brfihmanical; 
y. Kufic or Muhammadan. The last daas may chronologically be entitled to stand 
before its predecessor, the Br&hmanical one. 


ENUIOEATZON OT OOIMS OOLLlOrBD FBOX BBOHeIx DVBXNO TRB TBAEB 1838, 
1834, Am 1835. 

Ortek SyrthBadrian, 

Antioohua 


Euthydemus 
.^liodotns.. 
Menander .. 


BmfM Qr$d Badrian* 


Eucratidea 70 

UnmorM Omk BadrUm, 

Pantaloon 

Agathodis 10 

Lyaius 

Antilakides 

Ermaios the IMte 84 

Ermaios the Younger (?) 10 


Dika(?) 6 

lion and Ehmhant coins 

Chaitya Symbol coins 

ITnidplMiioi ..I. 

aAUAtTO BAOlAHlW OttITHP METAO 171 

Analogous coins, fig. 104 to fig. 106 1 

Ditto fig. 107 to fig. 110 8 

Ditto fig. Ill 1 

EnnaiosofNyia, andhisfomily 

Ardidius...... 


(S^^us, J.P.) 1 


Ipalirisos 


1888. 

1884. 

1885. 

•• 


1 

.. 1 

2 

8 

.. 19 

81 

28 

.. 89 

56 

58 

.. 70 

92 

107 

2 

2 

3 

10 

19 

14 

6 

5 

8 

8 

16 

18 

.. 84 

81 

27 

.. 10 

5 

13 

1 



6 

14 

13 

.. 20 

23 

24 



11 

19 

16 

20 

.. 171 

267 

257 

1 

1 


8 

24 

20 

1 

1 


. 186 

170 

278 



1 


1 


!! 1 

1 

1 


1 

1 

1 


1 


1 



^ It is a YerrremaikaMocireniBstaBce that none of the coins of Aacs^ which wait 
so Eumeions in the Yentora eolleotion from the Pkinfibu dioiild hafc been mot with at 
B^hrhm.— IJ. 
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Indo-Scffikic or Mithraic, 

Eidphisei 

KaninkoB 

Kanerld fiunilT 

Series S, Oovene, figure seated in natlYe fiubion .... 

Series 4. *Gouch-loui^/ one foot up 

Series 5, ‘Elqihant-zider’ 

Series 6. Berm, bull and priest : Okro 

Series 7. Very rude— reversei female with ooxnuoopia 


1838. 1834. 1835. 


37/ 

” 

66 / 
2541 
113 \ 



62 

4 

67 

19 

175 

73 

492 


/161 


FartkUm Q) mid Sauanimi. 


Aaflg. Itofig. 6.> \ SmalL head and fire-altar 161 ( 1278 

As fig. 44 tolt. 51. j am large, of all types, j » I 

Euflo and Brfthmanical 122 ) 171 


Beghrkm has not yielded one coin of the Aisacids, or one coin that we dare 
posidydly to affirm to be Parthian.* Coins with the Saasanian symbols on the 
rererse, or the distinguuhing fire-altar, are Tery numerous ; but it may be questioned 
whether they are coins of the Sassanidm of Persia, and whether they may not rather 
refer to distinct princes, that we beliere Persian authentic history attests to have 
flonrid&ed in these connt^ as at Zabulistfin, etc. 


1 [PL iii, toL t., ^ Jour. Aa. Soo. Beng.' ; *Ariana Antique.' xri., 18, 19, 20.] 
* [ One dmbtfel one is noticed at p. 546, * Jour. Aa. See. Beng.', toI. t.] 
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XIL— NEW VAMETIES OF BACTRIAN COINS, 
ENGBAYED AS FI. XXVm., FBOM MASSON’S 
DEAWINGS AND OTHEB SOUECES. 

(SEFTEHBEB, 1836.) 

Instead of pursuing Masson’s recapitulation of all the 
coins hitherto found by himself at Beghr&m, we have 
preferred selecting those only which were new in name 
or type, for illustration ; on the present occasion confining 
ourselves to those bearing Greek inscriptions of the 
earlier class, and leaving the Mithraic, of which our 
autiior produces some highly interesting novelties, for a 
subsequent plate. 

Fig. 1. A Bilver coin of Aichelins, Bimilar in obataoter to the 
cdns of Hollander and ApoUodotus.' 

OBTXRan. — ^Bust of Idngi head bound mth fillet or diadem; legend 
BASIAZOS (Iwa) lOT NIKMOPOT APXEAIOT. [APXEBIOT.] 

BxTZBaB.-^upiter Tonans, aeated, holding sceptre in left hand. 
Compound monogram: legend in the Bactro-Pefalyf character. The 
name is fiunt in the drawing, hut is read with confidence by Hasson 
from the coin itself. It may be read JHakitfo (or jo ) ; but if the 
second and third letters can be made iaU, the word will represent 
very tolerahly the pronunciation of the Greek name, Akaliyo. The 
equivelent fiir is an old acquaintance, iljalado; but the 

middle letter is altered in fimn. The remaining epithet h'Mi, which 
I hare supposed to be represented in the GieA Iqr Iimm*, is, 'in fitot, 
fi)und standing fiir this title, * the just,’ [Dhamikaaa] in a coin 

* Cd. Staey mites, while we an conectiiig this pnof, that he hu iatt added 
aaeUier nanie to this nonp, BASIAXOS NIKATOPOn AMTNT. ... but of this we 
an pramiied caste in a day or two: it is too late for the present plate. 
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the Ventura collection^ figured as No. 9, of pL zzi. [xv.] yol. iy. A 
more perfect and legible specimen will be noticed below in Masson’s 
series (fig. 6), in which thes econd syllabic letter, mi, decides the 
identity ; hut the initial is more like n ; and the penultimate is 9 », 
instead of 'h £ ; but as the yowel a, according to our former obserya- 
tion, neyer occurs in the middle of a word, it diould probably be 
read *1 d, and we diould thus haye additional eyidence of being the 
same letter affected with some yowel-mark. 

Masson remarks on this coin: * This silver drachma 
is an unique specimen found at Beghr&m in 1835. It 
is evident that king Archelius must stand high in the 
list, but there is difficulty in locating his empire : if it 
be extended to Beghr&m, why do we not meet with his 
copper coins?’ 

The same epithet, as Masson points out, may be 
observed on one of the Azos group of coins having the 
* horseman’ obverse (fig. 22) of pL xvii. In our coin the 
legend was indistinct at the top, but in his drawing it is 
dearly "paO 'F'lW 'pa'n.u- 

In this the thirteenth letter diould probably be 'p, 
unless by some rule of orthography the epithet ‘just’ is 
combmed by a permutation of its final, and duplicated 
with the commencing consonant of the following word, 
which may be recognised without difficulty as the repre- 
sentative of iuya3iioVf ‘ the great.’ We ate indebted to 
Masson for the restoration of the inscription, which we 
have introduced in this place, because no other ojqmr- 
tunity may occur of noticing this Azos coin. 

Fig. 2. A ailyer diaohma of AntilfttidBii, diacoyeted Ifaaaon in 
1886. 

Oby. — ^H ead of the numaich, with the peculiar hat or hebnet com- 
mon on cmna of Euciatidea, Fhiloxenua, Menander, etc., hat rather 
flatter : muatachioa on the upper lip (?) ; l^end— aa in the copper 
coina of the aame prince — basiaeos nikm*opot antiaakiaot. 

23 
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Bbt.— J upiter seated, holding a small ‘ Yictory’ in his right hand : 
in his left a soqttre or trident : monogram compounded of the Giedc 
letters P and K: natiye legend — • • . . asonthe 

copper coins. 

Dr. Swiney possesses in the oolleotion lately purchased 
by him from Ear&mat ’Ali a duplicate of this coin, which 
shews the completed Fehlvi legend to agree with that 
given in my former notice. The device on the reverse 
of the square copper pieces of this prince — ^two beehives 
and palm branches, denoting, as Masson conjectures. 
Plenty and Peace — ^has been met with on a similar coin 
of Eucratides ; in whose near association, therefore, it is 
probable the unknown Antilakides should be classed. 

Fig. 3. An unique coin of Diomedea, found by Masaon in 1834, 
and deacribed 1^ him in toI. t., ‘ Jour. Aa. Soc. Beng.’, p. 24. In the 
memoir now before us he applies our system to the reading of the 
native name, which he makes out 'P3 «i;A9 ajamido, and argues thence 
that the Sanskrit equivalent for Diomcd may be Aja>medha, a prince 
of the IrniM- race, who reigned at Kanyd-kubja. ‘This remark,’ he 
writes, ‘ is elicited from an observation in Mill’s historical note on the 
AUah&bid pillar (‘ Jour. As. Soc. Beng.’, July, 1834), that the Chronicles 
of Marwar r^resent Nayana Pal as having conqimrcd Eanaqj in the 
year 470 a.d. from king Aji-pdla, a descendant of Aja-mcdha. We 
here find a dynasfy bearing the common name of Aja (identical with 
the Greek Azos), and suspected by Tod to have been of Scyikic origin.’ 

We may remark, however, in opposition to this in* 
genious conjecture, that the Sanskrit name Aja is but a 
corruption of Ajaya, ^the unconquered,’ and therefore 
might more appropmtely represent the Greek etvMnjreg 
than Azos, which latter I have, indeed, elsewhere con* 
jeotured might be found in the Yavana-aso of Hindfr 
tradition.* Moreover, the first letter of the present legend 

1 In the Tf— list of the * Rhia-tarangini,’ there is a prince named jisa (trsn- 
sorihed jffin the Persian of the * Ayin-I Akfiiri’}, whose date hy Wilson is 100 b.c., 
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may probably be 1. which would give the reading 'p'iuia'i 
daya-mido^ in exact accordance, as to pronunciation, with 
the Greek. 

Fig. 4 iB taken from a drawing by M. Court, who has been fortu- 
nate in finding a new type of this curious copper coin, the reverse of 
which usually presents the figure of a naked horse. (See ' Jour. As. 
Soc. Beng.’, vol. iv., p. 343). 

The present reverse exhibits the prince holding an olive-branch and 
spear, implying peace or war, in either hand. From the collation of 
many specimens of the ^horso’ variety, and one small one like the above, 
Masson makes out the full inscription to be BA2IAEA2 BA3IAET2 AUAIT 
the H apparent at the commencement of the lower line being the 
missing % of the word ba3iaet 3. This readmg is confirmed by more 
than a dozen examples, but still it leaves us with a most unpronounce- 
able appellation. It may possibly be only a preservation of the epithet 
aikaiot. In Masson’s small coin the monogram m appears to be the 
triple blade of a trident reversed, which the figure is holding. 

Fig. 5 — an unique — is also extracted from Court’s collection. It 
assimilates with the numerous class of Azos coins having on the 
obverse a horseman with extended arm. The inscription has much the 
appearance of Pehlvf, but this may proceed from the indistinctness of 
the Greek letters. The monogram is very peculiar and curious, from 
the circumstance of its constant occurrence on the degenerate gold coins 
of the Kadphises group. 

The reverse is quite in the Roman taste. Two soldiers seem to be 
crowning their successful chief, who rests on a kind of club. The 
name in the legend below is, happily, most distinct, the 

fourth letter is doubtful, but if read ^ the combination may be hesitat- 
ingly transcribed Yatilariko. 

Of fig. 6 three examples are known ; one in the Ventura collection 
was depicted in pi. [xv.] It was copied hastily, and I have now reason 
to think I must have omitted a letter, having then engraved the name 
AAEAMPOY. The two newdrawings, one by Court, the other by Masson, 
(both agreeing perfectly) from which tho present engraving has been 
taken, leave no doubt of the correct reading being biiaatpiot [biiaypiob] 
AIKAIOT AAEA«or TOT BA21AEOK, * SpalyriuB the just, broker of the 
king.’ The first letter may possibly be an E, or it may be superfiuous, 


bnt when corrected- for tbe epoch of Asoka, about a.d. 180. He, too, mav be one of 
oor Azos family; — ^but if we go by resemblaiice of Dame ooly, we shall be liable to 
lay hands on the great Asoka himself as the founder of the line I 
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and the name be read Falyris, but the r on the right hand of the coin 
is too distinct to permit Masson’s reading of the name, aaea«optot, or 
my former reading, basiaem nikatopos aaeamptot. It is a very 
curious circumstance that the prerogative of coining should thus have 
been delegated to a brother, and wo have, unfortunately, no further 
means of ascertaining who this indulgent sovereign may have been, 
fiirther than he probably belonged to the numerous dynasty of Azo 
and the ' great king.’ 

On the reverse, we have cither Hercules with his club, or more 
probably, from the attitude, a musician playing on a kind of guitar. 
The Fehlvf is very distinct on three sides ; and, in conformity with the 
Greek on their parallels, the word for 'king’ is wanting. It would 
doubtless have been found in the lower compartment. The remainder, 
borrowing two first letters from Masson, reads 'nh'll 

(H9}» All that can be certainly extracted hence is that as before 
noticed, is equivalent to AiKAior. The name is unintcUigiDlc, and the 
word for brother, ukfarmo, approaches to no fraternal etymon with 
which we are acquainted, unless the first letter be 'I d, with a vowel- 
mark, which would express something like the Greek itself, delpharmo ! 
[Spalhira Futedsa Dhami&sa Spalagadamasa.] 

Fig. 7. Here again our author’s labours of 1835 have enabled him 
to clear up one of our doubtful names (pi. xv., fig. 9,) and to correct his 
own readi^ of last year, (see 'J. A.S.B.’, vol. v., p. 25) where he supposed 
it to be nAAHPKOT. From the native legend I had supposed the word 
might be read vlidivM, The real name and title is now made out from 
six very distinct samples sent to Masson firom Mundcraur of Lughman 
which were in excellent preservation, having still upon them the lime 
cement which had been used in depositing them in some tomb. It runs 
thus ; baciaswn baciaeUiC mspaadt ihaaipiCdt, a name which be- 
trays a kind of patronymic afihiity to the last mentioned Spalyrius ; 
while in the style of coin there is also a remarkable similarity. The 
divinity on the reverse is, however, a Jupiter in his celestial chair. 
The native legend is easily brought to agree with the Greek, through 
the facile mutation of letters of acknowledged similarity; thus the h i« 
must be a h and the ii must be ’k rt : and thus the context will 
become yu*\^b TU'llu mMkdo maUkho palirijo, the epithet 

/xeyoXov seeming to be omitted [Mihirajasa M&h&takasa BpaUrisasa.] 

Figs. 8 and 9. These two coins, made known in Masson’s first 
memoir, I have now had an opportunity of engraving from specimens 
in Swiney’s purchased cabinet. The Fantaleon of fig. 8 is quite legible, 
and the curious and unknown letters of the reverse are distinct, and 
perfectly accordant with Masson’s original drawing. The word 
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ArAeoKAEOT:i however, is only partially visible on fig. 9, and is com- 
pleted on his authority. In other respects the two coins are identical, 
having a dog or panther on the obverse, and a clothed female on the 
reverse, wilh a fiower in the right hand. The similarity of the native 
character to the alphabet of the Indian la|a has been before noticed, as 
well as the frequent occurrence of the Swastika and Chaitya symbols 
on coins of this group (see pi. [xx]). 

Fig. 10 is introduced from Masson’s plates as a more perfect speci- 
men of the Hercules-reverse type than any in my former plate [xviii.], 
as regards at least the Greek legend, which is hero evidently baiasos 
spnaiqv. This Ennaeus differs from his names^e in the 
reverse, and in the great corruption of the Greek; but it is possible 
that the piece may have been contemporaneously struck at a provincial 
mint ; and in such case, if cities may be recognised — as among the 
Greek coins — ^by their tutelary deities, we shall find a clue to the 
appearance of Ermaeus’ name on the following coin, fig. 11, which 
bears the reverse of the naked horse. It might, perhaps, bo allowable 
to assign this horse as the armorial symbol of Bucephalia, while the 
Hercules might be attributed to some town conspicuous for his worriiip : 
the 'Victory’ to Nicea; and Jupiter to one of the Alexandrias (being 
the general reverse of the Alexandrine coins.) 

The native legend on fig. 11 is the genuine Pchlvi one of Ermmus; 
but that on fig. 10 is of the modified character so puzzling to the decy- 
pherer. It passes unaltered through a succession of princes, and may 
perhaps therefore embrace only their titles. 

Fig. 12. It was from dubious authority that I added the namo of 
KAA«iZH2 to this group. Masson’s researches have now given authentic 
evidence that I did so justly. He has, this year, fallen upon two coins 
in which the name is quite distinct. It is remarkable, however, that 
the title of basiaeas is here for the first time omitted, and- the foreign 
expression XOPANOY introduced. This, it will be remembered, is pre- 
cisely the transition that is traced in the Indo-Scythic or Mith^c 
scries of Eanerkos; and thus we have pretty strong grounds for 
inferring that the change was simultaneously effected in various pro- 
vinces of the empire of the foreign (or domestic) usurpers who 
supplanted the dynasly of Bactrian descent. 

There is, however, another very curious circumstance to be noted 
in regard to fig. 12. The Greek legend is kdXdvad kaa^izdv XDPmv. 
How, as good luck would have it, Mr. Heave, of the Civil Service, has 
just frvored me with a few old coins picked up in the MoAissil, among 
which is one, in excellent preservation <inH well executed, of the 
KAAAm kind described in my former paper [pi. xviii.] The name 
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on ihiB coin (which I have engraved as fig. 14), is very clearly 
KOZOAA KAdAO . . . which is just such a deviation fhnn the orthography 
of Masson’s coin, kozotao kaaoizot, as a provincial dialect, added to 
the difficulty of expressing native names in a foreign alnhabet, would 
justify and explain. The name on two of the cquib of pi. xviii. may 
be alro read kozoaa. 

Among several coins of the same in the collections of Cunning" 
ham and Swiney, as wdl as in Masson’s plates, other variations of the 
spelling occur, KonSTAO, kozovao, etc., until at last the word becomeB 
utterly illegible. 

In a private letter from M. Jacquet, of the Paris Asiatio Society, 
that gen&man expresses his conviction, after seeing Dr. Martin 
Honigbeiger’s coin, that the name we have called KAAOiZiin should 
be written MOKAAOiZHn, which he supposes equivalent to the Sanskrit 
Mahatrishi; but I think we have abundant evidence against such a 
conclusion, since we can now produce at least three individuals of the 
family name of Kadphises. Thus — 

Fig. 13, copied from a drawing m Court’s memoir, hfui the legend 
ZAeoT KAAAOEZ(ou) XOPANOT; while, on the gold coins, we have already 
adduced numerous instances of mo, oohmo or ookmo, attached to the 
same. We shall take some fhture occasion to place all these varieties 
under review together ; meantime the French diips' of the season will, 
it is hoped, enable us to profit by the disquisitions of the learned of 
Paris on this highly interesting question. 

Figs. 15, 16. Small coins found by Masson in 1835, at Beghrim. 
The execution is neat, and. evidently Bactrian, but the names are de- 
fiused. The caducous of fig. 15 is to be met with on the coins of 
Menander, and particularly on those of Mayos. 

It must not be supposed tiiat Mnsson’s labours during 
the past year have been productive of no other novel 
results than those above-mentioned. He has brought to 
light many new types of the Ifithraio series, whioh I 
reserve for a fdture plate ; besides a very numerous 
series of what he has oorreotly designated lado-S ass a nia n 
coins, to which, hitherto, we have paid too little attention. 
To make their study useful would involve the necessity 

1 [Thew man tbs dm wbsii India wii dependant cn tailing Twida for news as 
weUatmerabandiaa. The ninety day^jpaiia« at a giTsn period the year u now 
exchanged for a fortnightly oommunication leldoin emeeding forty daya.] 
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of reyiewmg carefully the well-known Sassanian coins of 
Persia proper; a ta^ unfortunately, rendered almost 
hopeless by the great indistinctness and perplexity of 
the Sassanian alphabet. I must not, however, on this 
account keep back the new and curious coins with 
Nagari characters of which the Beghram collection 
boasts. 

.In conclusion, I must once more offer a tribute of 
admiration for the inde&tigablo and successful exertions 
of the collector of these Baotrian relics ; and express a 
hope that his extensive collection, now consisting of 
7000 coins, may be deposited in our national museum 
by the East India Company, to whom it is presumed 
they have been annually consigned. 
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Xni.— NEW VARIETIES OP THE MITHRAIC, 
OR INDO-SCYTHIC SERIES OF COINS, AND 
THEIR IMITATIONS. 

From the variety of the Mithraio teverses already 
made known, it might have been imagined that the 
series was nearly exhausted. Every year, however, adds 
a few new types to our previous list, or produces finer 
samples of those hitherto considered indistinct. So 
multiplied, indeed, are our resources at the present time, 
that we can afford to be fastidious, and not only reject 
coins of the baser metals, but limit the admission even of 
golden novelties to those of one size, weight, and value ! 

^ My object in pi. xxix. is to develope more fiilly the 
transition from the Mithraio or Indo-Soythic coinage to 
the Hindfi series, for which my numerous Mends have 
furnished even more unequivocal links than those en> 
graved in my former plate, xxvi. (xxxviii. of vol. iv). I 
must begin, however, with a few novelties of the true 
Mithia type. 

lig. 1 is the flrat to rivot our atteatum and ooiioaity. It is an 
unique of ICieson’e discovety. The ohrerae has the usual atandiSg 
figure of the lUja sacrificing, with the legend PAO NANO PAO kanhpki 
KOPANO. The rererse has an armed figure, nearly the counterpart of 
the other, but without any altar, and with the usual numograni : the 
legend being, in Masson’s drawing, OPAAnio. Not haring the con 
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itself before me, the reading I venture to substitute for this is, of course, 
liable to correction; but the strong siinilitude between the commence- 
ment of this legend and of the two curious ones formerly noticed, 
namely, apaoxpo and apahopo, leave little doubt in my mind that the 
one before us should be read apaatno ; the word apno representing the 
Sanskrit agni^ the god of fixe ; whom we may reasonably sup- 
pose to be substituted for Athra, as the Sanskrit arha has b^ for 
Mithra, in the Indianized designation, okpo. The Pehlvi apa 
arda (generally written apta by the Greeks), implying 'the great,’ 
has an evident connection with a common Sanskrit epithet 

of the same signification, ' excellent’; or irya, ' holy, venerable’ ; 
as * the sun,’ argavarta, ' the holy land,’ 

(India) etc. 'Aria’ also occurs, in combination, in Persian names be- 
ginning with consonants, as Ariobarzanes, king of Armenia, — ^a deriva- 
tive from Berzin, the planet Jupiter of the Mithraic system.^ 

Further search, should these conjectures be well grounded, will 
probably bring to light coins with the single appellation apno, which 
has not hitherto been observed. 

Fig. 2 is misplaced : for the imperfection of the Greek legend on 
the obverse ought to condemn it to a lower grade in chronological 
order. All those legends which have the family name of kanhpki 
are clear and better formed than those of oohpki, to which this coin 
belongs. The latter, too, have generally the bust of the sovereign 
substituted for the full-length sacrificer. The name on the reverse of 
fig. 2, «APO, is new; nor is it at first very obvious what meaning it 
may be intended to convey. It cannot well be a corruption of Aepo, 
because the standing figure frees the opposite way^ holds a spear, and 
wants the flames on his diouldcrs. Masson observes, on this coin : 
' Here is another peculiar legend, but evidently signifying the Sun as 
source of light and majesty. Pharos was the term applied to the 
Alexandrian light-house, and Pharoah is the well-known scriptural 
title of the old Kings of Egypt. The bust on this coin affords a re- 
markable contrast to other coins of the frmily.’ It is certainly pro- 
bable that the word has some affinity to the Greek ^ 009 , hmsn, Mes, 
soUs ortus, but no more than is naturally found between languages of 
a common origin. The word Phraa, or something like it, certainly 
existed in the ancient language of Persia, as the personification of light 
or heat, anali^us to Mithra, the sun.’ In compounds it is frequently 
found, as in Phraates, Phraorte^ Famaces, and Phradates ; the latter 

1 Yaillaat, ' An. Imp.* i. 188. 

^ PkrSf in Egyptun, has precudy the same meaning as mihr in Peman, 'king, 
prince.' 
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being altogether oongenenma with Mithradates, or, as the Greeks 
translated the name, ApoUodotos. From the same root are descended 
the modem Fersiah verb * to inflame,’ whence * illumi- 

nating,’ so often employed in compounds. Perhaps the uncouth name 
of TTnad-Phenou, on a numerous class of the deteriorated Bactrian 
coins, may spring from the same root. 

Yaillant, however, gives a different, •and, I think, a less satis&ctoiy 
etymology of the above class of names in his history of the Aisacidas. 
* Phriapatcs sen et Fhrapates, idem ac Aphra Pates, seu et Fapatius ; 
nam apud Persas idem Aphra est, ac Pa apud Turcas Scythasque, 
scilicet elcvatus, supremus, masdmus, quse nominibus propriis ut et 
art prmponuntur.’ (* Arsac. Imp.’ i. 2). Now, if the word Aphra be 
merely an intensitive preposition, like the Sanskrit 1}^ para, the 
Persian^ bar, the Greek irapa, and the Latin pra or per ; the word to 
which it is ailked diould be a significant adjectival noun, as 
parAhrama * the very heroic’ ; Ardaebir (Artaxerxes) ^ the great 

lion’ or 'very valiant,’ etc. The participial nouns Mithradates {quasi 
Uhe given of Mithra’), and Phradates * the given of 

Phr&’), require the first member of the compound to be a noun. 

Fig. 3. A type familiar to us, in copper ; and known before in gold 
of a smaller size. It was, in fact, one of the two coins first extracted 
by Ventura from the Maniky&la tope. In Masson’s coin, the spelling 
accords with the vernacular pronunciation MiiPO, and the solar glory 
is irradiated on its edge, to shew moro plainly its reference. 

Figs. 4 and 5. Two more gold coins of Masson’s collection, having 
the legend of the reverse respectively nano pao and nana, both proved 
to be equivalent to nanaia by the peculiar attitude of the allegorical 
image. The introduction of pao m the first of the two would almost 
seem a mistake of the engraver, who had in his mind the PAO nano 
PAO of the obverse. I have nothing to add to my former remarks on 
the word itself, except to draw attention to an extract from the Arme- 
nian Chronicles with which Mr. Avdall has fieivored us, proving that 
NANAIA and the Persian Anahid were not positively identical, each 
having her separate temples and votaries, even in Armenia. * Anahid 
was the tulelary goddess of our country, and was known equally by the 
names of Artemis and Aphrodite in our mythological worlu. She was 
always considered identical with the planet Venus, though possessing 
all the attributes of Diana.’ As fumea, on Mr. AvdaU’s authority, 
means ‘maternal’ or ‘motherly,’ it would hardly be proper to ascrite 
such a designation to the moon, the chaste Diana ; neither has her 
effigy on our coins the lunar emblem, so distinoily portrayed on the 
MAO and some other types. Bather, then, let her be constituted the 
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Yenus of the group, who plays an equally conspicuous part in the 
Mithraic system.' 

Fig. 6 is a gold coin, from Court’s drawing, of the Aepo leverse. 
The obverse legend is pao nano pao oohpki kopano. 

Fig. 7 is likewise from Court’s collection. In it I was struck by 
the strong resemblance of the head-dress to that of the Parthian or Sas- 
sanian coins. The legend is wanting, and that of the reverse is quite 
illegible, though the monogram and device ore in a perfect state. 

Fig. 8 has been already engraved in my plate of the Haniky&la relics; 
but as one of the most interesting of the Mithraic scries, it could not be 
denied admission in a plate exclusively devoted to them. I wished, 
further, to place it in juxta-position with the sitting figure of the 
APAOKPO reverse, because it might be conceived to be the parallel Hindfi 
lunar coin to that form of the Hindd solar effigy, OKPO. 

Like OKPO, this figure has four arms, and is therefore Indian: far^ 
ther, it is a male divinity ; and thirdly, it is identified with MAO, * the 
moon,’ by the crescents of that luminary arising from its shoulders. It 
must therefore be the Soma or Chandra of the Hindd Pantheon, who is 
represented with all these characters in Moor, though the later work of 
Coleman makes him to be a two-handed divinity. 

The appellation MANAOBAFO, which so puzzled me on the former 
occasion, has at length, I think, found a satisfactory explanation. 
vSiftU mdnf, in Persian, is an ancient name of the moon ; and ^ 
hhaga, in Sandoit, means 'splendour, glory’; and is given as a synonym 
of the moon as well as of the sun. In the Zend, then— the link between 
the Persian and the Sanskrit— we may naturally look for a compound of 
these two terms, such as manao^hago. It is well known that the my- 
thology of the Saxons was derived from a\Scythic or Central- Asiatic 
source, and their male deity Mona (whence our modem term, moon*), 
has been, by the learned, rrferred to the Persian mdng. I have, how- 
ever, found a much more convincing proof than these analogies afforded, 
that such is the correct explanation, in the Baron Yon Hammer’s Prize 
Memoir 'Sur le culte de Mithra, son origine, sa nature, et ses mystires,’ 
Paris, 1833 ; finr a copy of which I am indebted to the learned author’s 
perusal of my observations on the curious relics from the Panj&b. 

' The Baron wm Hammer laji that the word iwiVA of the IjgyptiaiiB is eridently 
the same u the Fenian noAid— whence also mav be traced the (Jerman muM and 
theEnglidiiivAt. 

■ In like manner I M strongW dispoied to connect the strange OAAO of our 
coins with 0 dm o r Wodin of the Bazon mjthoa, an acknowledged deriTatiTC from 
ti^SamUtJFffBiidMsi Heronry^ It is nota little curious tut the mbal root 
of two of our present dm of the wed^ Monday and Wednesday, should thus be 
disoofered among a paroel of old coins dug up in the FCnJAb! 
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Li the catalogue of ICthFaic infloriptioiiB difloovered in yariouB parts 
of Europe, the Baron points attention to one in particular among 
Oruter^B collection, in which the word menottbannus denotes the 
deified moon : 

‘Cette inecription eet une dee plus intereiBaatei, A cauae dei deox mote de Meno- 
tyraiuras et de Penidieoe : le dernier indique Torigme pereane du enlte de Mithra : 
le Menotyrannue peat ee tradoire par ‘ leigneor da moie* ; maia malgrd lea oljections 
de M. Rolle centre I'exiatence da diea Lonoa, je croia qae cette exiatonce peat tr^ 
bien dtre proavde, non aealement par tone lea monnmena aatronomiqoea dea orientaox 
modemea, dana leaqaela la lone eat r^rdaent^e aoaa la figure d’un jeune gaiqon de 
qaatone ana; maia, encore par la coincidence de la mythologie Rgyptienne^ dana 
laquelle la lune, d’aprba lea ddeoavertea de M. Champollion, eat one diyinitd mftle. 
Eofin, le mot MHN, dana leqnel M. Bolle ne ybit qae le nom d*iuL moia, eat effectiye- 
ment un nom Mraan de la luiie, qui a*appelle mdh et mdng; c^eat le moan dea AngUda 
et lo mond dea Allemanda, leaqaela Ini ont conaeryd aon genre oriental.’ 

After this wo can have little hesitation in translating BiANAOBAro 
‘lord of the months’ : — ^indeed, if we derive BAro from the Persian or 
Scythic icy, * lord or prince,’ we shall have prerisely the cor- 
responding tc^ to iifrannus. 

Pig. 9. A gold coin of Eanerkos from a drawing by If. Court. The 
rao in this seems to have a case for his bow strung behind his back. 
The reverse is similar to that of a fine coin of oohpki in Ventura’s 
series (fig. 9, pi. [udi.] xxxviii., vol. iv.), which, however, differs in 
having the bust in Ueu of the ftdl-length of the prince. The legend 
APAOXPO has been before explained as * the great sun.’ ^ One of his 
attributes, it maybe presumed, rather than the god himself, is intended, 
by the female holding the oomucopiar—typifying the fertility he bestows 
on the earth. 

Pig. 10 is a most important acquisition to our Hithraio series, as 
ueing the very link of connection between them and the Kanauj coins. 
Immediately after the publication of my former plate, lieut. Cunning- 
ham wrote to me from Bendies, pointing out a coin in his cabinet of 
the class I had designated ' links,’ having the seated female with the 
cornucopia, but more perfect than those I had engraved, inasmuch as 
the legend to the left was preserved and legible as apaoxpo, the mono. 
as that of the standing figure. A duplicate of the same coin was also 
in Stacy’s cabinet, and on reference to the * Asiatic Beseardies,’ jd. i., 
the letto of APAOXPO were clearly legible on the reverse of fig. 6 , a 
gold coin procured by Wilson frm the bed of a tank in the HdgU 
district. 

The cornucopia, as a device, seems to have been copied flxnn the 

^ The OPOOKPO of the copper ooins maybe deemed a still doser imitatiim of the 
Sanskrit APA is the Penian orthography. 
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Bomaa coins of the EmperoTs. It is seldom or never to be seen on 
the genuine Greek coins ; nor is it found on our Baotrain series until 
the age of Azos (with the exception of the copper coins of Antunachus 
and Fhilozenus, the date of which is uncertain). Whether it bears any 
direct allusion to the legend may bo doubted, — at least such allusion is 
entiidly lost sight of the moment we pass the boundaiy into the Indian 
series. 

HINDXP COINS IMITATED FROM THE ‘ARDOKftO’ TYPE. 

Since my former paper on tlie Gupta coins of Eanauj 
appeared, very important acquisitions have been made to 
our knowledge of this before unknown dynasty, through 
the medium of coins and of inscriptions ; for both of 
which we are almost entirely beholden to the researches 
of Lieut, Cunningham and Mr. Tregear in the neighbour- 
hood of Ben^iies. 

The inscription, in an ancient character, upon the 
column at Allah4b4d, interpreted by Captain Troyer and 
Dr. Mill in vol. iii., Vour. As. Soc. Beng.,’ had made 
us acquainted with the four first of the family;* namely, 
1, Gupta, a Baja of the solar race; 2, Ghatot Eacha, his 
son; 3, Chandra-gupta, his son; 4, Samudrargupta, the 
fourth in descent; — and there the Allah&b4d record broke 
off with an intimation that a son was expected. 

The Bhit&ri L4t brought to notice by Messrs. Tregear 
and Cunningham, fills up the line of succession for three 
generationB further (see pL xxx., vol. v. * Jour. As. Soo. 
Beng.’, October, 1836). We may so fu anticipate the 
translation of this highly important record {uomised to 
ns by Mill j^see p. 240], fbr the illustration of our sub- 

I 8MT«Liii,p.S44. [PliiMep^i Nviied tnnditioii 
fiMiad It p. ns, M<i.] 
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jeot, as to state that the in&nt of Samudra was named 
C9umdra>gapta 11. Bis son was, 6, Eiumdia-gupta; after 
whom followed, 7, Skanda*gupta — and there again this 
new authority breaks ofiEl 

Now, to all of these (excepting, perhaps, tiie first), 
we can at present assign their respeotive coins fix>m 
undoubted and numerous specimens ; and the succession 
of the deyioes on the obverse and reverse will be seen 
to follow just so much of modification from the original 
Ifithiaio model of the Ardokro coin as would be expected 
when the normal source was nearly forgotten, and Bindti 
ideas ruled predominant. Moreover, we can, from our 
coins, add the name of Mahendra-gupta, and perhaps of 
Assa-gupta, to the list, and there is presumptive evidence 
of a second Samudra as of a second Chandra. Altogether 
we may reckon upon nine or ten generations, which, at an 
average of eighteen years, will fill a space in Indian history 
of nearly two centuries, of which no written account can 
be mot with; — ^unless the passage in the ‘Vishnu Pur&na,’* 
that the Guptas, a Sudra family, reigned over a part of 
Magadha, at the time of its compilation, be regarded as 
alluding to our dynasty. The sites whence their coins 
have been most frequently obtained, certainly agree with 
this description; but the date ass^ed to the Fur&na 
must in this case be carried back a few centuries;* and, 

1 See Wileoa’i of the Yuhnu Parhna, ‘Jour. As. Soc. Beng.', L 440. 

0 [I amiex Prof. wOeon's Ml opinioii on the probable date of tte Purftaai* : — 
* The Pnrhiias are aleo worka of eridently different ages, and have been oompiled 
under different cireumstanoee, the predae nature of which we can but impex&tlj 
oonjeoture fitom internal eridence, and from what we know of the hiatoiy of reUsiona 
opinion in India. It ia highly probable, that of the present popidar fhrma m the 
rfind a Tdxjsion, none aaaimiea their actual atate earlier than the time of Sankan 
AohftxmtSe |^t Soivo reformer, who flouritiied, in all likelihood, in the eighth 
or ninth eentu^. Of the YaidinaTa teachers^ Bftmhninadateo in the tweUUioentiirT, 
Madhwhchicya in the thirteentii, and Yallabha in the aixtaantii; and the Pdrtnaa 
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by tile VlflflTi nbbfta of the Indus, must be understood the 
Indo-Soythians rather than the Musalm&ns. But I had 
intended to confine myself to an enumeration of the new 
coins, and to postpone speculation until we are thoroughly 
acquainted with them. To proceed therefore: — 

Fig. 11. One of two gold coins of Cunningham’s cabinet (the first 
piocuTcd at Benares, the second in Calcutta, now with Dr. Swincy). 
It is a duplicate of my own (from ConoUy) with the uninteUigible 
legend engraved as fig. 23 of pi. xxiii. It was then alluded to as 
having the letters a little different from mine, and was read Kraglpta 
PwragufptaJ. Upon frill consideration of each individual letter as com- 
pared with those of other coins, I do not think the second letter a 
it is rather a hh, and the reading altogether Zubhdvu 

paragufa (adding the ja bom the obverse of my own coin, whore it is 
quite dis&ct). Now, we have gained experience enough firom our 
reading of this class of coins to expect that the legend, where it does 
not merely embrace the titles of sovereignty, will express some extra- 
vagant epithet. The final ja also (implying *bom of,’) diews that the 
said epithet belongs to his &fher; and this will account for the omission 
of ja on one side of the coin, which would have the effect of making 
the epithet appi to the son also. The present compound may thus be 
made up of V ib, a diminitive particle; IfFT thdva, 'the mind’; ^ 
ppa, a partime implying similitude; Bagu (for Baghu) the grand- 
fiither of Bima, and ^ja 'horn of’* or, united by, 

'of the humble-minded, resembling-Baghu-bom.’ The name is unfor- 
tunatdy cut off bom the margin. Two letters of it are visible under 
the rdja’s arm on the obverse, and look like m ^a: but on reference 


to hare acoompaiiied or followed thor innomtioiiB, being obTiondy intended to 

aV i .VA rrL2. • A.. A. AL J 


sdfocato the doctrines they taught. This is to assign to some of them a yery modem 
date, it is true; but I cannot think that a ^her can with justice be ascribed to 
them.*— Wilson’s 'Yithnn Pur&na,* prefoce, ix. x.: London, 1840. — 'Another eri- 


can with justice be ascribed to 

, . , - London, 1840.— 'Another eri- 

dem of d comparatitely modem' date must be admitted in those chaptons of the 
Purtoias whhdi, assuming a prqphetio tone, foretell what dynasties of kinn will reign 
in the Kdi age. These chapters^ it is true, are found but in four of the Purfoiaa, 
but th^ are oondusiTe in bringing down the date of those four to a period con* 
sideiably subsequent to Chris&nity. It is also to be remarked, that the Vkyu, 
Vishnu, Bhtaayato, and Matsya Purftnas. in which these particulam are foret^ 
haya in all ouer xespeets the bharaoter of as great antiquity as any works of their 
dais.’ p. X.— ' A yeiy great portion of the contents of many, some portion of the 
eontenii of all, is genume aim old. The sectarial interpolation or embellishment is 
_..AV„A ^ authentic and 


dwaya sufficiently palpable to be set aside, without injury to ti 
primitiye mateiiaL^p. yi.] 

1 I haye worked out this solution, dictionary in hand; for 
aid me In the least: it is therefore quite open to criticism. 


the pandits could not 
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to my own coin, I have there no hesitation in reading it Samuira. 
The coin is in this case wrongflilly placed at the head of the group in 
the plate ; but, as there are two coins to one in favor of the reading Asa, 
I still hesitate to remove it; for Assa-gupta is a known name in the 
Kadimir list; and it is, moreover, so like our Azos, that one feels in- 
clined to discover in it a coin of Tavanaso himself, the supposed founder 
of this Eanauj dynasty. 

Fig. 12. This beautiful coin is an unique in Tregear’s possession. 
It is valuable on every account : as giving an additional link with the 
Uithraic coins (fig. 9), in the standing ‘cornucopia’ female ; as adding 
a new and much desired name to the coin list ; and as teaching a good 
lesson, in the most unequivocal and well-formed N&gar(, of the style of 
legend adopted by these sovereigns; to whom — whether jBrom their 
extra-Indian, or their low origin, or their limited sway — the panegy- 
rist seems to have avoided applying the usual epithets of royalty, 
Mah&r&jddhir&ja. ^ 

On the reverse, the reading seems to commence 
iorva-rdjoehehhatra, ‘the chhatra or overshadower of all the rajas’ — 
then, on the right of the obverse, VRnnCHinT . . . . JKdma- 
naruttama-ja Oha{tot ?) ; and, under the left arm, written perpendicu- 
larly in &e Chinese fashion ^ Kacha, ‘ Son-of-an-excellent-man- 
resembling-Kama, Oha(tot) Eacha.’ The only portion of this inscrip- 
tion missing is the second syllable of Ohatot, which may be replaced 
with confidence. The r&ja is sacrificing on the small Mithraic altar, 
and is dressed much in the Eanerkos style, though more fashionably. 

Fig. 13. Next in succession to Eacha comes Chandra. Of his coins 
I have already supplied several examples (see pi. xxii. fig. 18, also 
Marsden KLvn.), but to keep up the comparison of the reverses, I here 
insert a very perfect sample from Cunningham’s cabinet, procured at 
Iffrz&pur. Legend, on the obverse— Raja Sri Chandra (the 
rest only partially visible), and, under the arm again, ^Chandra; 
onthereverse — Sri Vitrama. 1 do notfind any instance of 
the name on this form of coin being written Chandra-gupta, although 
it is distinctly so on the Pillar Inscriptions. He is the firat to chanj^ 
the ‘trident’ standard of oohpki for the quasi Boman eagle. He also 
prefiars the bow to the spear. 

Fig. 14. Cunningham’s, from Oaya, similar to my own (Capt. 
Wade’s) of fig. 16, pi. [xxii.] xxxviii. vol. iv. Fig. 17 of that plate 
is another ; and seven are now known of the same type, dispersed 
among us : but. few, if any, have the marginal inscription so wdl de- 
veloped. As all the coins bearing simply ‘Yikrama’ on them may be 
set down to Chandra-gupta, so aU having pardhrama may be 
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assigned to his son Samudra-gnpta I. This legend is attached to the 
same sitting female as before on the reverse. The r&ja on the opposite 
face is just like his predecessors in costume and attitude, with * spear 
and eagle ’ standard. 

By means of Messrs. Cunningham’s and Tregear’s coins, added to 
my former specimen, the long legend on the obverse can be nearly all 
restored; it appears to be MMX VTfV • • • • . . . . 

Samara sata matagafjaj .... which may be trandated 'having the 
strength of 100 moot elephants,’ and on the opposite margin vijaya- 
jatara .... In my former specimen, however, the final portion read 
aparajita-davaja. 

Under the arm, the word Samudra is written in the pexpen- 

diculur form, the u being apparently placed above the m, because the d 
had taken its proper position below. 

Fig. 15 is another Chandra-gupta, from Stacy’s box, of which Trc- 
gear has a duplicate. Another is engraved in Marsden, fig. mlviii. 
From the alteration of the device, and particularly the omission of the 
fire-altar on this coin, we might with plausibility set it down to 
Chandra-gupta II., but, on iho same authority, wo might make 
two Samudras; for these princes seem to have imitated one another 
BO closely, that we find the device of the raja and his wife (?) — ^like 
that of the 'rdja and eagle’ standard — ^repeated on the Samudra coin 
(fig. 12) and, at a later period, on a coin of Skanda-gupta (fig. 24 of 
pi. [xxiii] xxxix. vol. iv.) with a change of costume. The r&ja’s name 
on this coin is disposed in two perpendicular lines, one on each side of 

the spear — Chandra-gupta : the second line, not very clear in 

Stacy’s coin, is quite distinct in Tregear’s, which reached me just too 
late to be substituted in the engraving. On the reverse, the 'cornu- 
copia’ lady is seated on a sleeping lion, as if to express 'all will go on 
prosperously if ye rouse not the wrath of your ruler.’ On the left 
hand are the words in the ancient character. The upper 

prolongation of the p perhaps indicates an anuxwdra^ and thus the 
reading miayhG'd[^Sl^\panoh-chhavaya^ 'the five excellences’ to wit, 
of a king. There is a fault in orthography, however, here, as in the 
legend of Ghatot-kacha: the words should be written pan- 

oha ehhavayaa. Whether the word chhavaya^ 'light,’ may have any 
allusion to the five luminaries of the Mithraic wor^ip— the Sun, the 
Moon, Fire, Jupiter, and Venus — ^it is impossible to say ; but that a king 
should possess five virtues we learn fkom various Ilindd authorities. 

Fig. 16. An unique in Cunningham’s collection from Gaya. The 
female of the reverso having, in the last, quitted her Grecian seat, has 
been here installed in one of a more genuine Hindu character — the 


24 
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lotud-flower. There is a peculiarity also in her attitudCi both hands 
being turned up, and the elbows resting on the knees. The legend is 
unfortunately out off. On the obverse^ however, to the left of the 
usual xija, we have, in very conspicuous letters, superposed in the 
usual style, wv* Kumdra — ^proving that this is a coin of Kumdra- 
gupta, &e successor of Chandra-gupta II., and thus far in accordance 
with the Bhitarf monument. Lieut. Cunningham has another of the 
same prince, of quite a different type (described in vol. iv. p. 637) 
[p. 280, SCO fig. 28, pi. xxiii.] ; but what confirms Kumara’s succession 
to Chandra II. is, that there are devices common to the two, which be- 
long, as far as our researches yet ge, to no others ; as if, on the accession 
of the new prince, the mint had continued the preceding device, mutaio 
wmiMf until another was subsequently selected by the rising monarch. 
(See figs. 27 and 28, pi. [xxiii.] xxxix. vol. iv., ‘ Jour. As. Soc. Beng.’) 

Figs. 17 and 18. For our acquaintance with the owner of the next 
coin in our series we are entirely indebted to Lieut. Cunningham. Ho 
first extracted his name from the Bhitarf Ldt inscription, and subse- 
quently traced it on these two unique coins in his own, and on one of 
my coUcction, already published (fig. 24 of pi. [xxiii] xxxix. vol. iv.). 
Fig. 17 is from Gaya, and fig. 18 was dug up near a village four koi 
from Ghdzfpur. 

On the obverse, the general attitude of the raja is the same as 
usual, the waist a little more fashionable, the gaiters absolutely those 
of the last century ! and the hair or wig commencing to bo curled in 
parallel rolls, as will bo more fully developed hereafter. The name, 
perpendicularly disposed under the arm of both figures, is quite clear, 
;QrV Skanda; while on the reverse of fig. 18 it is as decidedly (in 
the md character) ^ ^ SH Skanda-gupta, the very name of 

the Bhit&rf Idf successor to Kumara. 

On comparing the plates — ^in the ^Asiatic Bosearohes’ and the 
* Journal ’ — of the coin given me by Mr. Bacon, many years ago, and then 
thought rather suspicious, Lieut. Cunningham soon found its legend to 
be identical with his own, — a fact fully oonfirmed by re-examination of 
the coin itself. These three, however, are the only coins yet known 
of this name. One of them, 17, exhibits a new name on the reverse, 
for, unlike 18, it is certainly not Skanda-gupta, but 
Eramamanda^ which may be looked upon as a rhyming epithet-— 
^ equal to (or surpassing) Manda’ (Saturn or Tcma). Mr. Tregear has 
lately got a duplicate of this coin, in which the reading is rather 
— one and both may possibly bo intended 
8r( Mahmtira. 

rigs. 19, 20. We now pass to another new acquaintance made out 
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jointly by Conningbam and myadf on a general inspection of the Gupta 
coins. Fig. 19 is in tho Somety’s ooUeotion, and is engraved as 14 of 
the plates in the ‘Asiatic Besearohes,’ voL zvii., unread by Wilson. 
Upon recognizing the final letter, ^ nAvi, wo soon perceived the 
preceding letter^ which I had before mistaken for a pA or IS— to be the 
old ^ A; and thu^ with the vowel above it, the name was immediately 
cleared up as Sr{ Mihendra. Another coin from Gaya^ 

belonging to Cunningham, turned out to be of tho same individual as 
to the reverse, with some variations in the legend of tho obverse. 
Under the arm of tho latter, the letter « ku seems to denote a Eum&ra ; 
but, on the margin, are evidently wo words 
Mahendra. On the Society’s coin, fig. 9, the marginal inscription is- 
more complex — as yet unintelligible ; then, between the 
feet, Sfi ; and, near the hand, tho letter ^ yu of ^Gupta,’ the inter- 
vening name being cut off. 

Pursuing the examination, we found the coins 29 and 30 of pi. 
[xxiii.] xxxix. vol. iv. — ^with the r&ja on horseback, and tho seated 
female feeding the peacock — ^to belong also to Mahondra-gupta. * Ajita 
Mahendra’ on the reverse, and * Mahendra-gupta’ on the obverse of 
80, are quite clear. I was before only misled by the letter h, which I 
read as the nasal n of the l&t alphabet 

I shall have occasion to recur to this name in the next plate, 
which contains those new forms of the Kanauj coin that are without the 
* cornucopia ’ female, and have not such direct analogy to their Mithraic 
prototype as is palpable in the whole of the reverses included in tho 
lower half of the present plate. 

(pi. XXX.) 

Figs. 1, 2. These two coins, from Tregear’s cabinet, are variations 
only of the original coin given to me by Conolly, now become cele- 
brated as having opened the door to the understanding of the whole 
group. In that coin, however, the archer holds his bow in the wrong 
hand, whereas in the two present coins, and tho one following, tho 
position is rectified and the lion is better developed, particularly in 
fig. 2. Besides adding these fine specimens to our series, Trogoar has 
made out the true reading of the legend on the reverse. Instead of 
ioeha or praiya the word is Sinhhvikrimai 'the lion-hero,’ 

which is consistent with the device, for it may be also understood os 
'conqueror of thelion.’^ To whom, however, this title is to be applied, 

^ It is remarksble that In most cases the word tinhajM more properly ntnka) is 
written with an unknown letter superposed to the This must m toe m, for 
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would still ha7e remain^ doubtful, but for the fortunate discovery of 
another coin, by the same inde&tigable collector, in the prolific neigh- 
bourhood of Jaunpur, even while 1 was engraving the present plate. 

Fig. 8, the coin here alluded to, bears precisely the same device, 
with variation only of the attitude of the warrior. The legend is 
different, the part visible being, on the obverse, ^ . . If IRf 
8fi . .ta lUhmira jaya\ and, on the reverse, ift 8r% 

MaJmdra Sinha. 'Aether the ICahendra here designed be distinct 
from the Mahendra-gupta of the ^cornucopia’ reverse, remains to be 
ascertained. 

Figs. 8, 4, 5. From Tregear’s collection. These three coins — ^bear- 
ing the rija on horseback on the obverse, and a female seated sideways 
on a morhd or wicker 'stool ’ on the reverse — are essentially the same 
as were lately published, (figs. 29, 30, pi. [xxiii.], from Burt’s and 
my own coins) which I was then, however, unable to read satisfrc- 
torily, from misapprehension of the letter A. The legend is in all 
exactly the same on the reverse, Xahenira : 'the 

unconquered Ifahendra.’ The female hol^, in her right hand, vari- 
ously, a fiower, a noose, or food for an attendant peacock, like that of 
the Eum&ra coins. 

On the obverse the legend is more variable. 

In 3, we have the letters Hflllf .... IlfWV - • • • 

In 4, notlegible.. Iffir 

In 5, . . not l^ble. 

Fig. 6. (Tregear). This coin resembles in all respects the foregoing, 
excepting as to the legend, which is, on the obverse, beginning at the 
top, .... ^I[^:paramei/varai Cha-oTjfahe-Jndra-jfupta. On 

the reverse (the second letter being very dear on a duplicate coin in 
Cunningham’s cabinet) irflRT ftWVfS Vtkrma. This name so 
dosdy resembles the common pronunciation of Yikramajit (correctly 
written YikramAditya), that, although it may not bdong to that ede- 
brated sovereign, it is very possible that matters appertaining to the 
history of the one may have been transferred to the other, and hence 
some of the confusion, so perplexing to the historian, have originated. 

Fig. 7. An unique latdy procured by Tregear. The ritja on the 
obverse is of a peaceftil character, wifli hand extended, but no altar. A 
diminutive attendant holds a cAAoto over his head. The letters on the 
margin are not legible. On the reverse is the standing 'comuoopia’ 

wbidi the smiiwSra is now lubstitated. In ilg. 2 the letter is pdoablv an X Mi to 
wkieb is soKjoined the ^ A; but in tigs. 1 and 8, and in my coin, the utter has the 
Ihnnof C • 
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female holding a wdl-depicted lotaa-flower, with a lateral inaoription 
whioh may be read Vihramdiitya ; but although the 

length of the subjoined y exceeds that usually found in the d, and the 
di is not much like the cA, it is probable that the word is, after all, only 
Vihrama Chanira: and we must not allow our sanguine 
imagination to rejoice in having at length hit upon a veritable coin 
of the author of the Samvat era; against which there is also a cogent 
chronological obstacle, in the date hitherto assigned to our dynasty of 
Ghiptas.' 

Fig. 9 CTr.) is introduced as a new variety of the Chandia-gupta 
coinage : only differing from the numerous class before described, in 
the legends, which are, very clearly, on the obverse ^ .... 

Sri Chandra-gupta^ (the titles not legible) and, on the reverse, 
Sri Vihrama, 

Fig. 10, of Tregear’s collection, was engraved as a doubtful name, 
but I think it may be set down as belonging to Skanda-gupta. 

Figs. 11 to 15. This curious class of copper coins has not yet been 
brought to notice. They are, indeed, much more scarce than the gold 
coins of the same age, and hitherto only those of ono individual of the 
family have been met with. It was not until Tregear’s highly-curious 
specimen, fig. 11, had flirnished us with the style of Chandra's copper 
coins, that we were led to re-examine our several collections, in which 
were found, and became legible, a few rare specimens of the same 
character. 

Fig. 11 has the portrait of the r&ja on one side, with a smaller, per- 
haps female, figure on his left hand. On the reverse [a peacock] : below 
whioh, in very well defined characters, . . 

(5rf ff»a)Adrd;a Sri Chandra-grpta, 

Fig. 12 is a dcmi-coin of similar stamp, one of two belonging also 
to Tregear ; but, on the reverse of this, as in all that follow, the device 
is a bird, the same that figures on the military standard of the gold 
coins, and whioh, Wilson says, * looks more like a goose than a Boman 
eagle.’ The inscription is very well preserved, Sri 

Chandra-gypta, 

Fig. 13 is from Stacy’s cabinet: the obverse, well executed, repre- 
sents the bust of the kja holding a flower ; beneath . . . 

SH Vihrama ; the next letter may be W or W » but on the reverse are 
distinguishable the initial letters Sri Cha . . . . proving that 

the coin belongs to Chandra-gupta. 

Fig. 14 is from Swiney’s cabinet, in all respects a duplicate of the 

> Mr. Tngn/t has tines written that, on ro-eiainination, the word it, pslpablj 
* Yiknuntditys.* 
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lait^ but the reverse legend is even more distinctly .... 
the lower part of the fkAra only is effaced. 

Fig. 15 had escaped notice in my own cabinet. The head is more 
highly flnidied than in the other specimens, but the legend could not 
have been understood without their aid : it is ... . • 

lulra-yiip^a. 

Brfore quitting this very interesting group of coins^ I must not 
omit to notice the only silver specimen which has yet come under my 
observation; it belongs to Swiney, and is .... a forgery ! — not a 
modem one, but an actual false coin of the period when it was struck. 
It is of copper thiekly plated, but the silver plate is worn through in 
several places, exposing the interior nucleus. I have depicted it in 
pi. xzzi. fig. 21. 

Obvebse. — ^T he r&ja in the original sacrificing attitude ; under his 
left arm, the letters n^aya or BAja y . . . 

Bevebse. — O oddess (Durgd?) seated in the native fashion with cor- 
nuc(q)ia (or flower) and 'glory’ — a small elephant with trunk uplifted 
for protection, on her right shoulder, ^e marginal inscription 
• &f\prakwMU .... the last letter may be double it, 
but in neither manner does it present an intelligible word. 

SECOND SEEIES OF IMITATIONS. 

We now pass to another series of coins evidently de- 
scended from the same ‘ Ardokro’ type coin to which the 
early Eanauj group has been so satis&otorily traced. Li 
the latter case, we have seen that the Hindh artists soon 
quitted their original, and exercised a fertile invention 
in varying the device during several generations of 
princes: but in the coins we have now to notice, no 
claims to ingenuity can be advanced, unless it be for 
gradually barbarizing and disguising the original type, 
so that it would have been absolutely impossible to recog- 
nize the bharaoter of the extraordmary symbols on the 
later pieces, had we not a numerous train of specimens 
to produce, in evidence of the gradual deterioration. I 
had already more than once engraved specimens of this 
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curious series, thinking them to he merely the link coins 
between the rao nano rao and the early Kanauj scries. 
Among the Manikyala coins was the only silver coin of 
the set on which I had particularly remarked legible 
Sanskrit characters; which were of a form and age 
differing essentially from the Eanauj coin alphabet 
(so called). But now, through Cunningham’s careful 
scrutiny of all our availahle collections, I am enabled 
to produce a host of variable legends, which may be the 
means of developing by-and-bye a second royal dynasty 
of some other Indian locality, as successfully as has boon 
the case with tho Gupta family. 

Henceforward my readers should understand, and 
they will, doubtless, soon perceive the fact, that my coin 
essays are joint productions, and that I have an auxiliary 
at my elbow, far better acquainted with the contents of, 
I may say, all the collections of coins in India, than I 
have leisure to become. With his zealous aid in hunting 
out the unpublished varieties of every class, I hope to make 
these notices eomplete as far as discovery has yet pro- 
ceeded, and to do fuller justice to tho numerous contri- 
butions I continue to receive from my numismatic co- 
adjutors in the interior. 

That the present class is totally distinct from the last, 
maybe argued on many grounds : those are discovered in 
greatest quantity at Eanauj, Jaunpur, Gaya, and even 
occasionally in Bengal : — ^these are chiefly met with in 
Upper India, and in the Fonjab. Cautley has sent me 
one dug up in the foundations of his residence near 
Saharanpur; Mr. Dean dug up some at Samchana, near 
Dihli : but the most important flict in their history is 
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the extraction of one of the lowest members of the group 
from the Manil^&la tope by Ventura. Masson’s large 
collection in Afghanistan does not contain one of this 
type, nor any of the first or ^inauj series. They are, 
therefore, purely of Indian growth. To Upper India, 
the Fanjab or Ehshmir, then, we must turn our view in 
seeking the mdw whence they issued, and fortunately 
we have authentic lists of the sovereigns of some of these 
places to consult. 

But first, to enumerate the coins 

Fig 18. A gold coin (Stacy), weight 120 grs./ deseires to be men- 
tioned first, because the workmanship is nearest in perfection— jn 
imperfection we might rather say — ^to the nano rao^ or Ariohro original. 
The legs of the couch, cornucopia, and drapery, are well defined. The 
raja on the obverse has his * trident’ standard, and his right hand out- 
strotched as over the fire-altar, but the altar is omitted. Under the 
right hand of the r&ja, both in this coin and in figs. 16 and 20, occur 
the letters pa^, either side by side, as in 16, or superposed, as in 
20. Under the left arm, which is elevated to hold a spear, is another 
perpendicular combination of two or three consonants, apparently 
if and ^ with the vowel a. The same monogram (or rather 
polygram) continues through the whole scries. I formerly took it 
for a sword-handle, which it exactly resembles when the lowermost 
letter is hid. 

Fig. 20. (Stacy), the next best in execution, has the letters ^ ff 
8rl Xri. . • . visible on the left of the female. 

Fig. 19. (Tregear: duplicate, Cunningham), continues the word; 

KrigtAMpa (?) or Kribhoihdya, 

Figs. 16 and 17 of my cabinet have the letters • • • 8ri 

Vifoa. ... or Ftkha on the former; and • • • Pa9dla . . • (or 
perhaps Visalu ?) on the latter. 

Numerous other specimens in gold might be enume- 
rated, but they generally contain even less satis&ctorjf 
fragments of names than the above. All that can be 

^ The weight of ril these coins is nearly the same, being in faet the didiadiina of 
the Greeks. 
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positively asserted is that the letters are Sanskrit, and — 
on these, at least — of the same alphabet as that we have 
designated No. 2 of the AUahabdd L4t. 

The silver coins of this second series are much more 
scareo than the gold and copper ones. The three I 
possess — ^represented in figs. 1, 2, and 3 — appear also to 
he of a very debased standard, and to belong to a much 
later period. None of them retain more than the rudest 
semblance of the raja figure, and still less of the goddess : 
the latter has even been taken for a dagger, the former 
for a scorpion ! The letters also are of a more modem 
formation, not differing much from those of the tenth 
century, found at Samath and other places. Capt. 
Cunningham first pointed out to me the words 
Sfi Pratdpa .... on figs. 1 and 2. 


[ As proposed at pago 232, 1 now avail myself of the oppor- 
tonity of supplementing a revised catalogue of the Gupta gold 
coinage, prefixing in each case the references to the plates in 
the present volume, and inserting notes of any other examples 
of the different specimens to be found in the works of Marsden 
and Wilson. In regard to the plan adopted for the serial 
classification of typos, I may premise that the alphabetical 
letters determine the leading characteristics of the coin devices 
peculiar to each dass. Modifications from the standard exemplar 
are defined by distinguishing italics sufBxed to the indicative 
letter ; and mere varieties are marked by numerals prefixed to 
the literal denomination of the mint series to which they belong. 

Ghatotkacha. 

Glass A. FL wiv- 12. ' Ariana Antiqua,’ xviii. 14. 

OanasB : — ^Full-length figure of the king, clothed somewhat after 
the fiuihiftn of the Indo-Seythians : the right hand is extended towards 
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a small Miihraio altaii the left clasps a standard emblematic of the 
ftill moon.^ 

The marginal inscriptions on these coins are still imperfectly 
determined. The six coins I have had an opportunity of 
examining contribute the following letters : — 

z or BT.* 

Prof. Wilson suggests the foUowing reading : — 

*Eacha, having subdued the earth, Booures victory by uzcellent deeds.' 

Leoeni): (under the left arm) — ^ 

Beyebsb : — ^Female figure erect, holding a fiower in tho right hand, 
and supporting a cornucopia on the left arm. The latter is supposed 
to identify the figure with the Farvutf of the apaokpo reverse of 
'So. 9, pi. xxix., and No. 9 of pi. xzii. Monogram, variant of 155, 
* Ariana Antiqua.’ 

Legend : — exterminator of all rdjas.’ 

CiiAKDRA Gupta I. 

Class B. FI. xxx. 7. ^Ariana Antiqua’ xviii. 1. Freeling’ 
B.M. Eden.^ 

Obvbbse : — ^The king standing erect, his left hand rests upon his 
hhandd, or straight 'sword,’ while his right is advanced in the act of 
casting incense on the usual miniature Scythic altar. A ehhata, tho 
Indian emblem of sovereignty, overshadows his head. The attendant 
introduced below his left arm grasps the staff of the umbrella. 

Legend:— I f. S|. 

Proposed modification : — 

'Vikram&ditya, having conquered the eaiA, prospers.’ (H.H.W.) 

> ['Jour. As. Soo. Beng.’, iv. 875. Inscription from the Tem^e of Hardia in 
Bhek&vati, par. xviii. * By whom was placed on the top of the honse of Siva, his 
own appropriate emblem, the golden Ague of a fiill moon?] 

* [There is one letter, which 1 have been unable to identity, after the oonelnding 
of the above transeiipt, which, as far as mere forms go, represents H or fRf. The 
name of Eaeha in the field has an ^ over the upper consonant.] 

* [Mr. 0. H. Freding, of the Bengal Civil Seiviee— one of our most devoted 
numismatlits— has liberalfy placed his entire cabinet at my disposal for publication.] 

* [ Tlie dtations thus noted refer to a coUeetion made some years ago by lient. 
GunnmgluuiL from whose hands it passed into the posaeaiion of tho late Lord 
Auddand. It is now in the British Museum.] 
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Bbt8B8e : — Female figure, rimilar to that in Class A., with the ex- 
ception that the left hand holds the fiower, while the right extends 
a regal fillet. Ifonogram, ITo. 159, 'Ariana Antique.’ 

Legbko if^n; Vikkrmidit^ 


2 B. A second coin, also in the possession of Mr. Fteeling, 
contributes the concluding portion of the obverse legend in- 
serted above. 

The reverse device, though identical in character with that 
of coin B, offers a modification ia the attitude of the figure 
which is hero exhibited in full front view, and draped with tiw 
trauqtarent garments of Mao and others of the Eadjdiises 
group (pL xzii 10). Otherwise, it is &r more Indian in its 
treatment than the copy, from the Ghrseco-Scythio models, to 
be found on the other coin. The monogram also differs from 
that in coin B, and aasimilatos to those found on the Gha^ 
Eacha pieces ^1. xxix. 12), except that it has the second cross- 
bar as in No. 160, * Ariana Antiqua.’ Tho Vysramdd^iya has 
but one V instead of the double letter {w) in B. 

These coins have been attributed by Major Cunningham to 
Chandra Gupta 11. ; but, on typical grounds olono, they must 
clearly be assigned to the first prince of that name ; and I fur- 
ther draw the distinction, in regard to the titles, that the full 
Vikramdditifa seems to belong to thb third monarch of the 
fiimily, while the Sri Vikrama remains q)ecial with the fifth of 
the race. 

Class C. PL xxix. 15. * Ariana Antique,’ xviiL 3. Marsden, 

Na MLVUi. 

Obtxbsk: — ^Device: Xing leaning on his spear; fiwsing him is a 
femsle fiignie. 

loan : — Maiginsl writing imperfect. (TTnderthe arm) ^3 

Bavnass:— Ffervati, with cornucopia, seated on a recumbent li^ 
LMODm : — i|: ’The five excdlenoes.’ 
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I asdgn the coiiis daaeed under C. to Chandra Ghipta L, 
but ^th flome heeitstion ; my chief ground for the attribution 
being the title on the reverse : there are, however, some minor 
typical indications that give strength to the assignment, 
especially the appearance on Masson’s coin of the standard of 
the full«moon otherwise peculiar to Gha^t Kacha : or even sup- 
posing the staff, upon which the King’s left hand rests, to be an 
ordinary spear or javelin, it is to be remembered that these 
weapons have definitively been superseded, in this position, on the 
coins on the Chandra Gupta 11., 1^ the bow, which he adopts 
from his predecessor, Samudra GKipta. In Marsden’s coin, the 
fiunily name of Gupta is inscribed in a line with the Chandra 
on the (^posite side of the standard-diaft, a practice which 
seems to have been discontinued after the introduction of the 
bow into the coinaige devices by Samudra Gupta. 


Sahttuba Gxjpta. 


Class D. FI. xzii. figs. 16 and 17, xziz. fig. 14. ‘Ariana 
Antiqua,’ zviiL 6 and 9. 


OavBBSs: — ^The usual stan^g figure of the king: totbeleftof the 
Add is seen the small altar of the Sc yfiiian prototype, associated now, 
fgr'the first time, with the ’peacock’ standard (fiadiioned like a Iceman 
eagle). The king’s left hand rests upon a javelin. 

Legends restored (margin) : — 


^Ofiraoming hostile kingt in trimnpliint Tietory (orer those) opposiiig in a hundred 
batOes/ (H.H.W.) 


larnsL: (under the ann)— ' 


I 


Bcniss Fdrvati seated <« a raised throne^ with oomacopia and 
regal fillet 

Lhbbs : — l|q,1g[4|i ’The powerfh!.’ 
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2 D. British Museum. 

Obverse device as usual, but the marginal legend is inserted 
in a direct line parallri to the jaydin, iwatand of following the 
circle formed the edge of the piece. The characters may be 
transcribed thus : — 

3 D. Major Bush.' 

OsTXBSx : — ^Device as in riass D. 

LveEim:— AainclagsD. (On ihe aides of the javelin) — 

J 

Bbvsbsb : — As uanal in daaa D. 


Class E. PI. zzziii. fig. 19. ‘Ariana Antiqua,’ zviii.7 andS. 

Obtbbss The general outline of the device is the same as in 
B, except that the * peacock* standard is now adorned with pennons— 
and a ihrther modification oocnis, in the substitution of a bow for the 
previously onneut jaivelin, wMle the arrow in the right hand of the 
king supersedes the Indo-Soythio altar, which is henceforth usnally 
discarded. 

The legends are, ordinarily, defective, but a wdl preserved 
qwcimen. in the Eden collection, B.M., snpjdies the following 
letters: . . ^«|l| : 

Bcransn : — ^F&rvatf, as in class B. 

Lxoehs ‘The invincible in his war-diaiiot’ 

This term is applied to Samudra in the Allahia>4d 
inscription— — ‘ whom in his waivchariot none 
in the world can rival or withstand.* (' J.A.S.B.,* voL vi., 976 ; 
n^A, p. 234.) 


Class F. PL xzziii. 23, zziz. 11. ‘ Ariana Antiqua,’ xviiL 10. 
Major Budi, etc. 

Obvxbsi : — ^Figure of the king, in a slighfly varied attitude ; the 
right hand rests rm the hip-jmnt^ the left is placed on the head of the 
battle-aze^ which now appears ia the first time: to the front of the 

* [To]fitoJ.T.Badi,offiieBa^AB|iy,itvinbeMatliBtIaaiiBdAtedAir 

wKKf ft ay uhiataativs ip w a wM of ffii ehui a stoaqr.] 
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monarch is a standard surmounted by the device of a new moon, below 
or beyond which is the figure of a youth.^ 

(Tho ‘Ariana Antiqua* coin reverses the position of tne two figures.) 

Legends: (Margin)— WTPW ‘Sovereign of 

kings, whose battle-axe is like Yama’s.’ 

(Under the arm) ^ 

Revebse : — ^The ordinary Pdrvatf figure, but her feet rest on either 
'seeming flame,* according to tho ' Ariana Antiqua’ coin, or more usually 
on 'the leaves of the lotus,’ in the Prinsep specimens. 

Legend ; — ‘ The battle-axe of Yama.’ 

2F. B.M.Eden. 

Obverse : — Typo as usual. 

Legends: (loft margin) — . ipniW • 

(right „ 

(Under the arm) — 

Eevebse :— As usual. 

Class G. PL xxiii. fig. 26. 

Obvkuse: — Tho king is seated on a species of couch, or chair, 
and is engaged in playing on the vind, or Indian ' lyre.’ ’ 

Legends: (Margin)— iTfTTnrfVTTV ^ On the 
footstool are tho letters fir. 

Eeveose : — Pdrvatf, with cornucopia and regal fillet, seated on an 
Indian mo^hd. 

Legend : — ^2 (A coin in the Eden collection expresses 
tho name 

Class H. Edon collection. Unique. 

Obverse: — ^T heking, to the left, encounterng a lion, against whom 
he is in the act of discharging his arrow. 

Legend: (Margin, right)— mWmW) ■ • ‘The tiger hero.’ 

Beverse : — Pdrvatf standing on a fish, or some marine monster ; on 
her right, a ' crescent’ standard (as on the obverse of F.); on her left, 
a flower. 

Legend 

1 [<Of him (Samudra Gupta), when the accepted son was pronounced to be the son 
of Deyi, toghtcr of Mah&dutya— ’ Bhit&ri L&t Inscription, p. 248.] 

> [ Samuara’s < accomplishments in singing and playmg * aro adverted to in the 
24th verse of the Aliahhb&d Inscription,] 
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Class I. PL 31, 32. 'Ariona Antiqua,’ zxiii. 2. Freeling. 

Obtebsb : — ^A richly bedecked horse standing before an altar. 
Leoend bdowtho 

horso, 

Bsvebse: — ^Female holding a ehauri; the figure is draped in the 
light garments of tho Chandra Gupta I. stylo. 

Leoend : — * The hero of tho Aswamedha.’ * 

I have but little hesitation in attributing this coin defini- 
tivoly to Samudra GKipta. The ‘Parakrama ’ title on the reverse 
would, in itself, go far to justify such an assignment, but the 
obverse title of Prithivi Yijayatya distinctly associates the 
identity of the monarch with Samudra, who has applied to 
him a similar style of eulogy in the Allah&bdd Pillar In- 
scription, where we read, ^ 
etc. * 


Chandba Gupta II. 

Glass E. PL xziiL 18, zziz. 13, zzz. 9. ‘ Ariana Antiqua,’ 
xviii. 4. Marsden, fTo. ml. 

Obvsbw : — ^Figure as above, E. 

IiEOEHns, imperfect. The following is a restored reading obtained 
from Col. Stacy’s coins. (Margin) ^ TH* 

*Hi8 Majesty, the auspicious sovereign of great kings, Chandra Gupta.' 

(Under the ann) ^ 

BsysRSE : — ^Farvati seated on an elevated throne with cornucopia 
and regal fillet (in No. 18). The cornucopia is replaced by a flower in 
the later specimens (No. 13), and the throne is superseded by the 
^ lotus ’ seat (No. 9.) 

Legend * The illustrious hero.’ 


2 1 &. No BfLVii. Marsden. 

The obverse device presents a modification in the arrange- 


1 [ VTilson observes in regard to this type of coin ‘That tho steed represents one 
dedicated to the Afwamedha, or soleinn sacrifice of a horso, performed only by para- 
mount sovereigns, cannot be donbted, from the inscription ‘ ABwamedha-parakrama,’ 
‘he who has me power of the Afwainedha rites’ (‘Anana Antique’ 421 J See aim 
Tod, L, 68, 76, 588, etc.] 

< [‘ J.A.S.B.’ vi. 078, ohU, p. 285.] 
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meat of the how, which u turned inwards and touches the side 
of the while the is inscribed in the field outside of 

the bow-string. Legend, to the left, tfV 

Class E a. B.M. 

Obtbbsb Figure seated somewhat as in class 0, but the vlnd 
is wanting, and the left-hand rests on the couch, while the right is 
upraised. 

LxoENn: (Margin)— ^ Eft 

Beyebse : — ^F&rvatf, as in Class D. 

Legend : 


Glass J. PI. xxx. 6. 

Obyekse : — King, on horseback, proceeding to the right, with lance 
at the charge. 

Leooo:— 

Beveese : — ^PdrYatf, to the left, seated on an Indian mof Ad, with 
fillet and flower. 

Legend : — 1%KiT * The unconquered hero.’ 

Eumara Gupta. 

Class D a. B.M. 

Obyerse : — ^DoYice similar to that in class D, with the exception 
that the king has the khandd as in class B, in lieu of the jaYelin. 

Lboeko: (Margin)— 

(Outside the arm) — 

Beyebse : — ^PAnrati, as in the modified form of F (xxx. 9). 

Legend j— i \ 

Class E h. Freeling.’ 

Obyebse : — ^DeYice as is usual in class E. 

Legend : (Margin )— \ < W • • • 

a 

(Below the arm) Jf 

T 

^ appears as one of the prefixes to Chandra Gupta Il.'sname in 

the Bhitfiri Lfit inscri|»tion : < J.A.S.B.' w. 4, tmle, p. 240.1 

* [The first and third letters oonjeotnrallj transcribed in the abore legendare not 
to be absolutely relied on !] 

> [ This com, though a cast, and in so ihr a forgery— appears to bare been repro- 
ducea firom a genuine originaL ] 
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Reverse: — Farvatf, seated cross-legged on a iotas: the right 
hand holds a fillet, or at times, a flower : the left rests either upon the 
knee or on the side of the figure. 

Leoexd Sri Mahendra. 

6 E i. PI. uix. 20. * Ariana Antiqua/ xviii. 12. 
Obverse: — ^Device, as usual. 

Legend : — . . . (under the arm) — 


6 E 6. ’ Frecling. 

Obveksb : — ^Device, as in No. 3 K h. 

Lixsend : — . . . 

The full legend on the silver coins gives : — 



L9v(o) jayati vijitdvanir avanipati{h) Kumdra Oupto 


Mlis Majesty Kumlira Gupta, who has subdued the earth, rules.* 

7 E b. Col. Stacy. 

Obverse : — ^Device, as usual. The name of occupies the 

left margin. There is no name or initial under the arm. 


E c. FI. xxix. IG. * Ariana Antique,’ xviii. 11. The name 
of the king is given, in this coin, as above, but it offers the 
peculiarity of being placed in a line with the bow-string outsido 
the arm of the figure, as in 2 E of Chandra Gupta II. 

Class E. Type, similar to pi. xxx. 1. 

(Unpublished coin of Col. Stacy’s cabinet.) ^ 

Obverse : — ^Eing, facing to the right, armed with a how, shooting a 
lion. 

Legend : — [siniWi] ftif * Kumdra 

Gupta, of might like a lion’s, most prosperous.’ 

Reverse : — ^Farvatf, seated on a lion ; her right hand extends the 
fillet ; . the left, which rests upon her knee, holds a flower. 

Legend Sinha Mahmdra, 

■ [ ThiB coin is also a cast from a gennins erlginal.] 

26 
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E a. PL XXX. 8. 

Obtxbsx: Leoend— . . Ef «|l| . . ^ . 

Betebse: Legend — 

Class L. PI. xxiii. 25. 

Obtebsx : — ^The king, facing to the left, armed with bow and arrow, 
attacking a lion. 

Lboexd Tft . . . 

Reyebse : — Fdrvatf, with dllct and flower, seated on a lion. 
Leoend:— Sri Sinha Fikramah, 

Class E b. PI. xxx. 1, 2. 

Obteese, as above, class K. 

Legend : — ? 

Reverse, as above, class E. 

Legend 

Class II a. PI. xxiii. 28. 

Obverse : — ^Erect flgurc of the king, discharging his arrow at a lion. 
Legend : (Under the arm) — 

Reverse : — ^Female flgure standing, with flower in the left hand ; 
the light is extended towards a peacock. 

Legend : — . . . Kumdra Oupta .... 


Skanda Oufta. 

Class E b. PI. xxiii. 22 ; xxix. 17 ; xxx. 10 (?) Marsden mlv. 
Obverse, as in class E a. 

Legends : — ^Imperfect. (Under the arm) — ^ 

Reverse : — ^Parvatf, seated, cross-legged, on lotus flowers. 
Legends: (on 22 and 17)— Kramddityah, 

„ (on 10 and 18 )— Sri Shanda Oupta. 

Class M. PL xxiii. 24. 

Obverse :— King, to the left of the field, holding a bow : the * pea- 
cock’ standard occupies the centre, and a female figure fills up tho 
space on the right. 

Legend : — Illegible. 

Reverse :— Pirvatf, on lotus leaves, with flower and fillet. 
Legend:— SriSkm/h Oupta. 
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Mahendra Gupta (P) 

Class Jo. PL xxiii. 30. Marsden, mlix. 

Obtebse : — ^Horsemen as in class J, but without the lance. 

Leoend : — . 

Reverse : — ^Female seated on a moichd, feeding a peacock. 

Leoend ajita MaKei^a, 

Yariants. pi. XXX. figs. 3, 4, 5. ^AJ^ana Antiqua/ xviii. 
16 , 17 . 

Class J b. Unpublished. Freeling. 

Obverse : — ^Device, as is usual in this class, with tho exception tliat 
the horseman is proceeding to the left instead of to the right. 

Legends : — ^Undcciphered, 

Reverse : — Pirvatf, with peacock. 

Legend • — E- T.] 


(PLATE XXXI.) 

On fig 3, on a former occasion I had already read ipf • • • • 
yag . . . but, as there arc traces of a cross-line to tho loop of the third 
letter, I am inclined to adopt rather tho reading .... ffasa .... 
' glory’, forming, in composition, many Indian names, as Yasa Vigroha, 
Yaso Yarma, Yaso Pala, Yoswant, etc. 

The two earliest specimens of tho copper series, figs. 
4 and 5, are from Stacy’s and Cunningham’s cabinets 
respectively. The first has several letters in the old 
character : under the left arm, perpendicularly, . 

iayadha ; and, on the exterior, sn . . maka. 

Fig. 5 is, in reality, a forgery of a gold coin : the remains of the 
ancient gilding arc still perceptible in tho angles. The monogram is 
the same as in fig. 18 of the last plate. 

Figs 8 and 9 are selected from Stacy’s box as examples of the name 
of ^ inm Sri Fratdpa in the two forms of alphabet. Probably they 
belong to difEbrent individuals of the same family name. 

Fig. 8 is a valuable unique in Dr. Swiney’s drawers, with a multi- 
tude of letters that have usurped the natural positimi of arms, cornu- 
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copia, fhrone, and oil such appurtenances! On the obverse are the 
letters 'W^jaya : on the opposite face, Sri Vmada at fS|^ 

Firora. . and, to the right, tnmied . . . . 

Fig. 9. The word Sri is still perceptible. 

Fig. 10 is introduced (from my collection) merely to diewfhe complete 
barbarism that finally prevailed. Such rude pieces are to be had in 
plenty, for one that contains a trace of writing. ' Frat&pa’ is the com- 
monest name on those that are by any means legible. 


THIBD SEBIES OF IMITATIONS. 

The next five coins of my plate represent a very 
numerous class of Hindfi coins, grotesque but very bold 
in execution, and attempting refinement in the position 
of the right hand of the raja, and in the sitting posture 
of the reverse. Having pointed out the prototype— of the 
European coat, pantaloons, gaiter and wig — on one series, 
I must not pass unheedingly the epaulette so Mthfully and 
curiously portrayed on the obverses of this series I I 
am induced to consider them a third instance of imitation 
of the ‘Ardokro’ type, from their general aspect and atti- 
tudes: — ^moreover, the cornucopia is traceable in the 
earlier pieces, as figs. 13 (Stacy) and 14 (J.F-) As 
they deteriorate, the limbs are lopped o£^ as usual, to 
make way for H4gari characters 1 This is well exem- 
plified in fig. 11 (Cunningham) and 12 (Stacy). Fig. 
17 (Swiney) may be regarded as tiie ultimate degradation 
of the type. 

Of legends, we have, in fig. 15, on the maigm . . . 

yo. . On fig 16, reverae, the letter at/. On fig. 11, on 
either arm of the sitting figure, aft ^ Sti di (?) and on 
fig. 12, several uncertain letters scattered about, want V. 
In the hurt of the set) the letter ^ stands alone. 
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It would be vain to attempt any eiqdanation of 
suoih vagne symbols. Of this series of coins, M. Court’s 
drawings contained many good samples. They ate plenti- 
ful in the Fanj&b, less so in Upper India, and com- 
paratiydy rare in Afgh&nist&n. Masson has only given 
one, and that very degraded. 

[Lieut. A. Cunningham, whose name is so firequently cited 
in laudatory and thankful acknowledgment by Ftinsep, has 
^ce achieved a spdeuUiti in this department of numismatics, 
by his comprehensive article attributing the third series of 
imitations from the apaokpo typo to their legitimate domain, 
the kingdom of the B&jas of Kashmir.* I insert an abstract of 
the decipherments published in that paper, leaving the modi- 
fications in the chronology of Kashmir, proposed by the author, 
for notice in their proper place in the * Useful Tables.* 

Lmr OF Oonra Published by Lieut. CumniroKAH. 

1. Tobamaba (common) Obv. 8rl Toramd(na) 

Rev. Jaya. [pl.zxzi.13,14.] 

2. Sankara Yeemha (very rare) Obv. 8af^(ra) 

Rev. Vermma. 

8. Gofala (very rare) Obv. Ck^pila 

Rev. Vermma. 

4. SuoANDHA (very rare) Obv. Bri Sugandhd 

Rev. Deed. 

6. Chakra VERiOfA .. (unique) Obv. Cha(kra) 

Rev. Vermma. 

6. Tasaskara (unique) Obv. Tatkara 

Rev. Deed. 

7. KamtMA Gufta (rare) Obv. ... di Eehema 

Rev. Qupta Leva. 


[ 'HmniaiMtie Chronicls, ruL vi p. 1, (1843)] 
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8. Abhixana Gupta... (unique) Obv. Ahhima ( m ) 

Rev. Qupta. 

9. Nandi Gupta (very rare) Obv. Nmdi Gw 

Rev. pta. 

10. Dioda Rani (very common) Obv. Sri diddd 

Rev. Deed. [pi. xxzi. 11.] 

11. Sanqbama... (very common) Obv. Sangrdma Ra- 

Rev. ja Leva. [pi. xxxL 12.] 

12. Ananta (rare) Obv. AmntaBa - 

Rev. ja Leva. 

13. Ealasa (common) Obv. Kalasa Ra- 

Rev. ja Dem. 

This coin was called P&dfcka during this reign. A.G. 

14. H ah sha (very common) Obv. Haraha Raja 

Rev. Deva. 

16. SussALA (very rare) Obv. Sti 8 ttssa ( la ) 

Rev. Deva. 

16. Java Sinha.. (rare) Obv. Sri Jaya Sinha 

Rev. Leva. [AnAa 

Variant (very rare) Obv. Sri Meaata (P) Jaya 
Rev. Deva. 

17. Jaga Deva (very rare) Obv. Jaga [pi. xzxi. 15.] 


MuHAHltADANS. 

1. Zain al ’Abidin, a.h. 841, a.d. 1437. 

Obv; 

Rev. j 

2. Haidae Shah. 

3. Hasan Shah, dated a.h. 874. 

4. Muhaioiad Shah. 

5. Fateh Shah. 

I myself have had hut few opportunities of improving the 
list of published illustrations of the coinage of Kashmir, but I 
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may mention the acquisition, some years ago, of a novelty, in 
& piece bearing the name of Bhima Gupta. Mr. E. C. Bayley, 
whose cabinet is peculiarly rich in this series, has favoured mo 
with the following note on * The new names recently discovered 
on the coins of Kashmir: ’ — 

‘ In the British Museum is a coin of Avanti Deva, who is 
placed by Major Cunningham in 1159 a.d. 

* In my cabinet are several coins yet undcscribod : of these 
one bears the name of Ilarya, a reading confirmed by a similar 
but less perfect coin in the cabinet of Sir H. M. Elliot. It is 
of an execution more nearly approaching to the Indo-Scythic 
coins than any yet discovered, and may, perhaps, therefore 
belong to Arya B&ja, whose date, by Major Cunningham’s 
calculation, ranges from 360 to 383 a.d. 

'Another coin, reading Sri U . . , can, from its execution, bo 
only assigned to XJnmatti Yarmma, who, in Major Cunning- 
ham’s table, is placed between 936 and 938 a.d. 

' A third reads, apparently, Galhana, but is possibly Salhana, 
who is, perhaps, the Salha or Sahla of the lists, and whose date 
is 1110-11 A.U. 

' Besides these, there is a coin of similar typo and execution to 
the last, and of about the same period, which reads, clearly, Pratdpa. 
Eo such name appears, however, so low down in the Kashmir 
lists, and it must belong, therefore, to some petty usurper ; or 
is, perhaps, an indication that the type of the Kashmir coinage 
was adopted also by some of the small neighbouring kingdoms. 

• In addition, moreover, to the eoins of the Muhammadan 
kings of Kashmir enumerated by Major Cunningham, my cabinet 
contains specimens of Sikander Butshik&n, Bahr6m (an usurper 
during the time of Hasan Sh&h), N&zuk Sh&h, Ibr&him, Ismail, 
andYiisufShihChukk.’ 

To dispose of an interesting .series of coins of proximate 
locality, though of more modem epoch, I further avail myself of 
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Mr. Bayloy’s aid, and insert an original memorandum of his on 
the Coinage of the Songs of Eangra 

Amongst the coins most abundant in the neighbourhood of the Upper Jalandhar 
Do&b, may be cited a series in copper and billon, which is evidently descended from 
the * bull and hoisoman’ type. 

The earlier eiamples are, in fact, merely coarsely-executed imitations of this 
original, and bear, in appropriate identity, the common superscription of * Sri Samanta 
Deva.’ ' 

Later and more degraded examples bear also, in various positions, other proper 
names, and at last one side is exclusively occupied by the legend. 

In the proceedings of the Asiatic Society of Calcutta for February and April, l863 
(Nos. 2 and 3 *J. A.S. B.’ for 1863, voLxxii.) will be found two notices of mine, 
identi^ng this series as the coinage of the Hindd r&jas of Nagarkot, or Kangra, the 
Trigartta of the ancient Hindds. 

These kings were R&jputs of the Eutoch tribe ; and the last sovereign of any note 
among them was tho Sansar Chand, of whom honorable mention is made by the 
traveller Moorcroft. 

I then reported that I hod been able, by the aid of the local Bans&valis, or * genea- 
logies,’ to decypher seven of tho names whieh occur on the coins, vis. : — ^Rdp Chand, 
Frithi Chand, Hari Chand, Sring&r Chand, Trilok Chand, M6gh Chand, Apdrwa 
Chand. 

In tho latter number of tho * Jour. As. Soc. Beng.,’ there was likewise printed a 
communication from Major Alexander Cunningham,* from wbich it appeared that he 
had previously bebn working in the same track, and that his identifications had, some 
years before, been forwarded to the then Secretary of the Asiatic -Society of Calcutta, 
though their publication had, for various reasons, been deferred. 

Major Cunningham further stated that he was able to extend the list of names 
occurring on tho coins, to fourteen ; and it is understood that he is in a position to 
illustrate much of tho ancient history of the dynasty, by inscriptions (of which there 
are several in tho Kangra volley,} and by notices extracted from various Sandoit aiTd 
Mahomedan authors. 

His memoir will doubtless be of much value ;^the chief interest, however, which 
these discoveries possess, is the general fact they establidi that, in the isolated locality 
of Kangra, the old conventional type of Hindfi coinage maintained its ground long 
after it had follcn into disuse on the plains of India. 

There, even os modified by the Mahomedan emperors, it probably did not survive 
beyond the reign of Na(ir-ud-dln Mahmfid, which closed in 1266, a.d. 

On the other hand, the kings of Kangra impressed their name on coinage of this 
type as early, at least, as the reign of the Sult&n Firoi Tughlak of Dihli, which 
monarch reigned from 1361 to 1388, a.d. Some of the anonymous coins are pro- 
bably of a considerably earlier date. 

Again, on tho coins of Trilok Chand may still be traced the rude outline of the 
horseman's figure. 

Now, Trilok Chand is stated by the local chroniclers to have revolted against 
Aurangzdb, and to have paid the penalty of his revolt by defiBat and death. This 

' [ ‘ Ariana Antiqua,’ pi. xix., figs. 17, 22, 30.— E.G.B.] 

• [\ol. xxiL pp. 310-681. J 
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probably oocorred early in Anrangidb'a reign, lay about 1660 A.D., for there ia 
abundant eridence to show that during the latter part of hie reign, hie power wae 
anpreme in the Kangra hille. 

This extreme date, howerer, ie Tery possibly somewhat lower than that to which 
the ctmtimnua use of the derivatives firopi the *bull and horseman* type can be traced. 

Trilok Ghand's coinage was most probably a mere revival, in assertion of his 
attempted independence; at least, it would appear, from the account given by 
Ferishta, that Akbar established his authority completely throughout the Kangra 
Hills, almost immediately after his accession. Indeed, the then Rhja of Kangra 
(Dharm Ghand) fell at ^e battle of Fknipat, which gave to Akbar the empire of 
Knddst&n, and it was not improbably hu a^esion to the cause of the A%h6n 
dynasty, which induced Akbar to oan^ ^ arms into the mountains. 

NeiAer u it probable that, having rendered himself paramount in this ancient 
kingdom, and in the flurii of his recent success, that Akbar would have left to the 
R&ja the coveted privilege of coining ; and his immediate successors were not likely 
to have relaxed their authority. 

Probably, therefore, the consecutive use of the old type ended about a.d. 1666 ; 
but even this date brings us to a period of nearly throe centuries subsequent to the 
time when it had become obsolete on the plains of Hindfisthn. ] 

FOURTH SERIES. 

These shadows of the Ehnerkan king are like Dun- 
oan^s issue.:— ‘ A fourth? — start eyes! what, will the 
line stretch out to the crack of doom? another yet?’ 
Such is, however, the singalar &ot ; whether they 
'reigned in this kingdom’ consecutively, or in sub- 
divided portions of it, there can be no doubt of the 
common source whence this numerous progeny have 
borrowed their &mily features. Amid the hundreds of 
each kind, now open to our examination and selection, 
the progress of deviation can readily be followed : and 
it is not a little curious to see the different results of 
corruption arrived at by different engravers or moneyers, 
in the course, perhaps, of a few generations. In one 
case, we come to a kind of dagger ; in another, to a few 
dots and strokes ; and, in the present instance, to a kind 
of heart, formed of the knees and petticoat of the seated 
female I The best of tb<>^ coins depicted in the 
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engraving are ftom Molian Ldl’s collection; the worst 
ttoBi Cautlej’s disinterred Bdiat relics, where a large 
prc^rtion of these ‘heart’ coins was found in associa- 
tion with the supposed Buddhist coins described in Art. 
X. I can find but one approach to a letter on any of 
them, viz., the ^ to the left of the well-formed ‘r&ja’ in 
fig. 16. It is hardly sufdcient to confirm their Indian 
origin : and it must be noted that this qtecies is found 
in abundance fiurther to the north-west than any of the 
others. 

Thus, Masson says of them : ‘ This series is very ex- 
tensively found in Western Afgh&nist&n. The obverse 
has a rude figure of the prince, clad in mail, with the 
accompaniment of the fire-altar,’ (not visible in ours, but 
dearly so in Masson’s, drawings) ‘ and, on the reverse, a 
figure seated on a throne with her foot on a footstool. 
On no one coin of the class have I been able to detect 
the legend, although they appear in some instances to 
have bad characters intended for such. Figs. 61 to 63,’ 
(those that shew the chair, the cornucopia and noose) 
‘ are generally found at Beghr&m : figs. .64 to 66,’ (those 
having only the outline of a heart) ‘ are the types preva- 
lent on the banks of the Indus and in the Fanj4b,’— 
and, as we have stated above, near Sah&ranpur in India 
proper. This series has, undoubtedly, a better olftim to 
be considered the genuine descendant of the ‘ Ardokro ’ 
coin in tiiu than any of the three preceding series. 

To sum ’up my review of these coins, I cannot hdp 
remarking how great an analogy exists between tiie 
ciroumstance of these several adoptions, by subordinate 
imitatiMrs, of a prominent form of coinage that had pre- 
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vailed for centuries under a paramount rule ; and the 
nearly parallel case of tho Shah ’A'lam coinage of the 
last century, the very words and form of which were 
copied by the numerous rajas and nuwdbs who assumed 
tho privilege of coinage upon the dismemberment of tho 
Dihli monarchy. In many places, a few years only 
have sufficed so to disfigure the Persian letters as to ren- 
der them quite illegible and barbarous. 

PiLA OB DEVA DYNASTY OF KANAUJ. 

By way of filling the plate, I have engraved at foot 
two now specimens of this dynasty, brought to light 
since the publication of pi. xxvi 

Fig. 19 is taken from. a cast of a gold coin in Col. T. P, Smith’s 
possession. Some of the letters are neir in form, but they may possibly 
be read Sr{ tnad Viffrahapdla deva. 

Fig. 20 is an unique copper coin of Cunningham’s. On tho ob- 
yerso, the four-handed god is cradling a demon, instead of being 
seated in the usual serene attitude. The legend on the other side may 
bo read, Sri mat Prithvk dHaf a name occurring in the 

Dihlf list as having reigned at L&hor a.d. 1176-1192 : but not to be 
found among the many names which insci:iptions have given us of the 
Shi&pala family of Kanauj and Benares. [At tho time my note on 
these coins (page 292) was set up, L was unaware that Frinsep had 
already published in this article a decypherment of tho coins of Prithvi 
Deva.] 

Masson has figured a third new name of tho same 
group, which I have inadvertently neglected to intro- 
duce in this plate, as I had intended. The letters that 
are visible are vFl Yf. . • .mramarca 

. . . dm,. The first and last letters are half cut off, and 
the vowel may be an a, so that tho reading may possibly 
be 8fx m(at Ktjtnara mahfd dm. Masson says 
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that ‘ at Kabul, coins of this peculiar type are met with 
occasionally in the bazar, generally of gold. A large 
parcel was dug out of the soil, three or four years ago, 
near Korinder, a village of Koh-daman.’ He places them 
as the last of the Indo-Scythic series, not havii^, at the 
time of writing, seen what had been made of them here. 
If the sitting female be indeed a far descendant &om 
the Mithraic goddess, the long interval of six or eight 
centuries will fully account for the magnitude of her 
trani^ormation. 

It is a groat pity that the hoard discovered at 
Korinder was not scoured at once. It might have con- 
tributed very materially to our classification of this 
second Kanauj dynasty. A great many (specimens 
of the same sort must also be scattered about in the 
cabinets of retired Indians at home ; and wo may hope, 
now that Prof. Wilson has commenced upon the task of 
examining the coins in the Boyal Asiatic Society and 
India House collections, that specimens will flow in to 
him from all quarters to be deciphered and described. 
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XIV.-NEW TYPES OF BACTEIAN AND INDO- 
SCYTHIC COINS, ENGRiVED AS PL. XXXTT. 

I did not expect to be so soon summoned to re- 
sume the graver in the department of Bacirian medals ; 
but to do so when such novel and interesting specimens 
are handed to me is no less an obligation than a pleasure. 

The two main attractions of my present plate are re- 
presented, with scrupulous regcird to fidelity, from the 
coins themselves, which were entrusted to mo for the 
purpose by their fortunate possessors, as soon as they 
were discovered. 

No. 1 is an unique of Amyntas, a name entirely new 
to Bactna : it is a square coin of bronze lately procured 
by Stacy from the Panj&b, in excellent preservation. 

OBVXBn iBust of the prince, wearing a curious cap, which may 
poarihly iqtreeent the head of an elq>hant, but, from the aurfitoo being 
wom, cannot exactly he made out. Legend, on three aides of the square, 

BAZIAEOa NlKATOPOa ASITNT(m>), 

Bxtxksr a standing figure of Mumrva, with hebnet, diield and 

spear; her riglit hand extended in token of peace. Square monogram. 
Legend, in Bactro-Pddvf — : (quasi) moAnUo 

MiUe [Hihfangasa JTay&dluurasa'A'mitaaa]. It will be at once 
pereaTod that the native epithet conesponding to vucaropov is the 
aune as that fiir vuei^^opm on the coins of Archelius (page 362), and, 
befine^on the coins of AntiAlhidiw and AntimiichiM, with the exception 
only of the first letter. The word was there read 'P'IVAD; the initial 
9 » being substituted fbr the g, d of the -Archelius and Amyntas ooinak 
The third letter in those cases is also rather \ I than k, of which the 
value is as yet unknown. I have called it /, sdastarm 
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Eig. 2 is. If possible, a more vainable acquisition than the above, 
being the first queen of Bactria yet discovered. Dr. Swiney obtained 
the coin among Kar&mat ’All’s collection. It was thickly coated with 
the rust of ages, and, from the helmeted head on the obverse, was 
looked upon as a Menander, until the Doctor set about cleaning it 
careflilly with a hard brush, and, perceiving a variation of the legend, 
diowed it to Capt. Cunningham, who immediately recognized, with a 
feeling of intense delight, the undoubted title of a female sovereign— 
BA21A122A2 0£OTPon(i|t} [eEOTPonoY] AFAeoKAEiAS, ’of tho queen 
Agathoclca, the god-nourisher.’ This very curious epithet, deorpomi — 
a word not to be found in the lexicon — ^must have been coined on pur- 
pose for the queen-mother, after the Oriental style of fiatteiy, in allusion 
to her royal offspring. 

Bxtbbse : — ^Hercules seated on a rock (or a morAd), resting his club 
on his right knee. The Fchlvi legend is, most ur^orhinatcly, so indis- 
tinct in one or two places, as to preclude the possibility of our nutlring 
out the true reading. The first word seems to differ in no way from 
the ordinary zia/nicfo, ’ king’ : and the second would appear 

to be raddkOf aean^po^ : then follow two short words which I 
am totally at a loss to expound, though the individual letters are clear 
enough. [M&h&ngasa Tradatasa Dhamikasa Stratasa.^] 

To these two uniques I haye subjoined some new types 
of Euthydemus, Menander, and Eucratides, which have 
not yet been engraved, though some have appeared in the 
lithographs of Masson’s drawings. 

Fig. 8. A silver tetradrachm of Euthydemus, now in Dr. Swiney’s 
cabinet, having a standing Hercules on the reverse, in lieu of the seated 
figure. The coin must have been originally very beautiflil, but we 
learn from the memorandiun of Kar&mat ’JJ(, who purcha^ it at 
K&bul, that it was taken to Dr. Gerard, who deemed it q[iurious or not 
rilver; * this induced the vendor to put it in the fire (cased in day) to 
ascertain the fiict, and the smoothness of sur&ce and dearness of out- 
line were thus destroyed. The haMX re9t$$ are still sufficient to excite 
admiration. 

Fig. 4 is from Hasson’s drawing of a small copper piece of Euthy- 

1 [We am now able to eite leferal new Mpeeimeni of ibis interosting tm f 
eoin: 1 may quote one in the poiienion of £. C. Bayley, Eaq., Be^^ Gi?il 
Sorrice; and a aecend in the oolleetion of Gant. Bobertaon, Bengal ]£ginem 
WQaon, in * Ariana Antiquo,’ jA, ri. fig. 10, reproduoea Dr. Swiney^a coint] 

* Probably it was coVerod with a coat dmnriate, like my EnOiydmnua. 
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demuB. The levene has a naked horse prancing. Legend as usual, 
BASiAsns ETOTAHMOT. Masson has another similar, but larger. 

Fig. 5. A square copper coin of Menander, procured by Dr. Swiney 
at Agra; in good preservation. 

Obvebse : — The usual helmeted head with the legend, baeiaeae 
EATHPOE MENANAPOT. 

Bevebse : — The circular diicld of Minerva with Medusa’s head : 
the features of the face worn smooth : legend, in Pehlvf, 

yuw- 

Fig. 6, from Masson. The reverse here presents the bird of Mi- 
nerva, so common on the Athenian coins ; in all other respects the coin 
is similar to the last. 

Fig. 7. Obverse of a smaller copper coin from Masson, fn the 
centre is a wheel with ^''*'ht spokes, distinctly so delineated, otherwise 
we mig] j have supposed it the shield with Medusa’s head ; the Greek 
legend surrounds it. The reverse is the same as that of fig. 9. 

Fig. 8. In this larger square copper coin Masson gives, as a now 
reverse, a dolphin; but, from the appearance of thesketch, itispossiblo 
that the original may have been an elephant’s head, a common device 
on Menander’s coins. 

Fig. 9. On this the sovereign’s portrait is replaced by a boar’s head, 
according to Miisson’s sketch ; and, on the reverse, is a simple feather or 
palm-branch : monogram H : legends Greek and Pehlvi as usual. 

Figs. ICr and 11. Two specimens from Masson’s collections, one 
silver, one copper, to shew that the coins of Eucratides sometimes bore 
the emblem peculiar to Antialkides,^ two conical beehives and two 
feathers or palm-branches. 

Fig. 12. An addition to our Indo-Scythic group of the ‘elephant- 
rider,’ or Kenranos. Stacy has just ob^ned four from the Panj&b, 
all evidently from the same die, but not one containing the legend 
complete. To save space 1 have filled it up firom the united specimens, 
and there can be no doubt of a single letter, barbarous as the context 
appears. 

.Obvebse B^'a astride on a small elephant, legend (commencing 
fiEom the right of the head) oiAHAH oiapoiahiahpoaiah, of which 
nothing can be imagined but a barbarous attempt at baeiaeae baeiaean 
EATHPOE, the syUables lA, AE, or AN, and PO being the only happy 
conjunctions seued by the ignorant die-cutter. 

^ Tins name has hitherto always been written (on Masson’s anthority) Antilakides. 
M. Jaeqnet eoirected it lim the Ventura eoins and on re-eiamination of the silver 
eoin in 1^. Swiis^s possession, his reading is oorrohorated. It also corresponds 
hotter with the PeUii, whidh is— yiVIfh? (qvasi) MMMb. 
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On iho revene, the standing figure of Aepo is depicted, with the 
common monogram, but the legend differs; being aoh, or, inyerted, 
HOy. The same is met with on one of the * couch-lounger’ coins ex- 
tracted from the Maniky&la tope (see^fig. 29, pi. yi.) It may possibly 
be a peryersion of the tri-literal mao. But the horns of the moon do 
not appear on the shoulders. 

Fig. 13. A rare and yaluable yariety of the Eenranos coin in Dr. 
Bwiney’s cabinet, of which Cunningham has a less perfect duplicate ; 
the obyerso legend, hardly legible, must be pao nano pao, etc. The 
reyerso has the standing female figure with the horn of plenty, and 
legend apaoxpo, as on the gold coins of the same dcyico. 

Fig. 14 should haye been introduced in my last plate, among what 
I haye supposed the fourth scries of apaokpo imitations. This coin, 
of which Swiney possesses seyeral equally legible, has the legend, 
APAOXPO, quite distinct, proying that this group must be regarded, not 
as an imitation, but as the direct descendant of the Mithraic series in 
the Eanerkan line. The appearance of Nigarf on one of my coins 
must be regarded therefore os Greek. It is curious that Masson idiould 
not haye detected a single letter on all the specimens he amassed. 
Some fidnt remains of characters are traceable on those from Behat. 

Fig. 16 is a duplicate of Masson’s coin— fig. 15 of my last Bactrian 
plate — ^in Swincy’s possession. A few of the Pehlyf characters are 
better made out, but the proprietor of this coin still eludes us. 

Fig. 16, 17, 18. I terminate this plate with three coins of Eodes— 
in Cunningham’s cabinet, purchased from the late Gen. Arnold’s col- 
lection--of an entirely new reyerse. They are all of silycr, deeply 
indented, to throw the head out. The ]&itm kiua . . are yisible on the 
smallest of the three, which is, otherwise, of the best execution. The 
horse’s head of the reyerse gradually deteriorates until it can be no 
longer recognised (as in 18) without the earlier coins as objects of 
comparison. On cleaning one of my Eodes coins, it was found like- 
wise to haye *the horse’s head’ reyerse; imi the horse has been rince 
traced to the Chauka-Ddka, or degraded Saiixiditra series, in some 
gpeoimena also purchased from the estate of thriate Gen. Arnold. 

Fosiscbipt.— I cannot delay one moment announcing 
a yeiy successftil reading by Prof. Lassen of Bonn, of the 
native legend on the coin of Agathocles, depicted in pi. 
ii., fig. 17, by Masson, and again engraved as fig. 9, of 
pl.xxvii. The following is an extract from the Ftofessor^ 
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letter, this moment received : ‘ The legend on the 
coin of Agathocles is, in my opinion, in anothm* cha- 
racter, and I think we may recognise in it the letter^ 
Agathukla raja [Agathuklayesa], reading from 
the left to the right. Hie first two letters are self- 
evident ; the third is similar enough to the Tibetan and 
F&li forms of th with u below ; the fourth letter expresses 
hi quite in the Indian manner. If I am right in this, 
it will be necessary to give to Agathocles a very different 
position from that assigned to him by M. Baoul Bochette.’ 

The principal objection to this highly plausible solu- 
tion of the Agathoclean legend is, that nearly the same 
characters also appear on the coins of Pantaloon. There 
are differences to be sure, and it might be possible to 
assimilate the word to the Greek, on the supposition of 
the first syllable being wanting thus A -J & 

. . ialava or , . tafm . . . the next letter, on Masson’s coins, is 
(, and on Dr. Swiney’s a ^ or » [Pantalevasa], but on 
both coins there are three letters to th&left of the female 
which still remain an enigma. 

I have also just had the opportunity of perusing M. 
Jaoquet’s first paper on the Yentura coins,’ but as this 
merely enumerates their Greek legends, postponing the 
consideration of the Bactro-Pehlvi, there is nothing in 
alteration or correction of my own list excepting the 
termination of some of the names, Bodes, Lysias, 
Yenomes (?), for Bonus, Azes, etc. M. Jacquet had 
remarked the connection of the Hindfi coins with their 
Indo-Scythic prototype when examining Tod’s collection, 
but had not published his sentiments. 

^ r Jaequot, * Journal Aaiatiaue/ Feb. 1836. Gen. Ventura*! collection, by a itrange 
misaarenturei baa been placed, by the I'orii oiBciali, to the credit of 11. Allard.] 

26 
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XV.— SPECIMENS OF HINDU COINS DESCENDED 
FEOM THE PAETHIAN TYPE, AND OP THE 
ANCIENT COINS OF CEYLON. 

Among the coins extracted from the Maniliy&la tope 
were two that excited more than ordinary curiosity, from 
their having marginal insoriptionB in Sanskrit characters 
around a device in aU other respects of the Sassanian 
type. The inscription (which will be found in pi. v., 
pp. 94, 123, ante) baffled all attempts to decipher it. 
The repetition of the word Sri left little doubt of its 
language being Sanskrit, but neither with the aid of 
modem nor ancient alphabets could the sentence be made 
out. The individual letters seemed to be 

Shortly afterwards, among the coins procured for me 
by Xar&mat ’Ali, another instance of the mixture of 
legends was discovered [pL vii. fig. 6, p. 123]; and 
here the name was, dearly, afr Sri Vasudeva^ 

either denoting the god Xrishna, or the Indian monardi 
of that name alluded to in the Persian histories. Mas- 
son’s last memoir, containing one or two coins of the same 
olaas, led to a frredi soratiny of our req»eotive cabinets, 
whence, with Cnnnii^^iam’s aid, I have now assembled 
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a tolerable group of Indo-Sassanian speoimeiis ; for in> 
spection at least, though it will be difficult to say much 
about them. 

The distinotiyo characters of the Sassanian or Par* 
thiau coins are, the ‘fire-altar’ reverse, the peculiar head- 
dress of the king with Rowing fillets, — ^the latter some- 
times attached to the shoulders, — and a legend in the 
Fehlvi character. There is, however, as Masson has 
pointed out in a memoir (‘ Jour. As. Soo. Bong.’, vol v., 
p. 711), a marked difference between our coins (called by 
Tod ‘of a Parthian d 3 ^asty unknown to history’) and 
the genuine series of Persia proper. 

Sassanian coins, of the type common to Persia, are 
never found at Beghram, according to Masson, although 
they are brought for sale in abundance to the bazar of 
Kabul. Two exceptions, however, are noted— one, on 
extensive series of small copper coins having a crowned 
head on the obverse, with a name in the same character 
as that on fig. 3, greatly resembling the corrupted Greek 
of tho deteriorated mm rao group : — ^the commonest in- 
scription can be exactly represented by the English typo 
po8«po. One of this group, supposed by Masson to bear 
the ‘Bamidn’ name, was depicted in his note on the an- 
tiquities of that place in vol. v. On the reverse of all 
these is the fire-altar without supporters, ‘ demonstrating, 
at least,’ as Masson writes, ‘ that they were adorers of 
Mithra; while from the numbers in which &ese coins 
occur at Beghram, it may be further inferred that they 
were current thme, and that tho sovereigns they com- 
memorate ruled there : although the difficulty, then pre- 
sents itself to determine at what period to introduce their 
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sway, with the mass of Greek and Indo-Soythio coins 
before us. The coins themselves, however numerous, 
may be reduced into three series with reference to the 
nature of the head-dress : the first class bearing a hel- 
met ; the second a crown with a ball above it ; and the 
third a tripartite crown surmounted by an arch of jewels.’ 
All these head-dresses, it must be remarked, are met 
with in the regular Sassanians of Persia, and it may 
therefore be possible that they were but a provincial 
coinage of the same dynasty. It was under this im- 
pression that I omitted to engrave the figures of these 
coins, reserving them for a Sassanian series ; although 
some of them would have served remarkably well as the 
precursors or prototypes of the copper coins about to be 
described in pi. zzziv. 

The second exception noted by our countryman at 
Khbnl is the Indo-Sassanian group, figs. 3, 6, and 6,’ of 
pi. zxxiii. : ‘The strongly-marked Indian features of 
the busts, and their plentiM occurrence at Beghrim, 
especially of their copper money, prove these princes to 
have ruled here. The heads are remarkable for the 
bulls’ (or buffiiloes’) skulls around them, some having 
four or five of these ornaments, but in general one only 
surmounts the cap. The legend is in a peculiar and un- 
known type. The reverse is distinguidied by the wheel 
over the h^ads of the altar-defenders.’ A great many of 
the type No. 6 w^ extracted from the principal tope of 
Hiddah near Jal41&b4d. (See voL v. p. 28, ‘ Jour. As. 
Soo. Beng.’) 

1 [See alBO 'Ariuia Antiqua/ pi. XYii..ilff. 8, p. 889. ‘Jonr. Boy. Aa. Soe.'. 
iii..plm.uidi>.s4<.] 
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lliusson Jour. As. Soo. Bong.,’ v., 711, and * Ariana 
Antiqua,’ xvi., 18, 19, 20,) refers fhem to the Eai&nf4n 
dynasty of Persian historians, to whom he would also 
attribute the B4mian antiquities. He oannot of course 
here allude to the early branch, which includes Cyrus, 
Gambysos and Darius Hystaspes, for it is very evident 
that the coins before us cannot equal, much less surpass, 
in antiquity the celebrated Daric archers of Spartan 
notoriety. He must rather speak of their fur descendants, 
to whom the present independent chiefs of Saistan still 
proudly trace their origin. This race, under the name 
of Tajik, claims proprietary right to the soil, though 
encroached upon by tlie Afghans on all sides; and at 
B4mfan they are found inhabiting tho very caves and 
temples constructed by their infidel progenitors. 

As to the probable date of Ikese coins, then, little 
more can be conjectured than that they were contempo- 
raneous with the Sassanian dynasty in Persia, viz., be- 
tween the third and sixth centuries. Their frequent 
discovery in the Panj4b topes, accompanied by the 
Indo-Soythios having Greek legends, should give them 
a claim to the earlier period ; but, as far as the fire-wor- 
ship is concerned, we learn from Price’s Muhammadan 
history, that ‘ as late as the reign of Masa’fid, son of 
Sult&n Mahmtid of Ghazni (a.d. 1034), a race, supposed 
to be the remnant of the ancient Persian stock, submitted 
to his arms,’ who had doubtless maintfwed their national 
fiiilh to that time unchanged. 

The intimate relation between the worshippers of 
Mithra and the followers of the Vedas, is established 
by the afiBnity of the language in whiclkthe books of 
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ZoToastor is recorded, with the Sanskrit. The learned 
restorer of this ancient text, indeed, cites some reasons 
for giving priority to the Zend as a language, and hd 
finds many occasions of interpreting the verbal obscurities 
of the Vedas from analogies in the latter. I cannot re- 
frain in this place from noticing — ^in allusion to Masson’s 
location of the Kaianians — a passage in Bumouf s most 
elaborate ‘ Commentaire sur le Ta^na,’ just received finm 
Paris, bearing upon this point, and leading to the unex- 
pected conclusion that the Kai&nians of Persia, and the 
Bfiiya-vansas of India, are the same, or have a common 
origin; the word kai — ^prefixed to so many names (as 
Eai-umar, Kai-kub&d, Eoi-kaous, Kai-khusrau, eto.)^ 
having the same signification as the Sanskrit kavi, 

* the Sun.’ Against such a hypothesis, however, M. Bur- 
nouf confesses that the Gujar&ti translator of the ‘Ta^na,’ 
Neriosingha, renders the word ^ kai simply by the 
Sanskrit equivalent for ‘king.’ I give the passage at 
length, as of first importance in a discussion on a mixed 
Indo-Sassanian coinage : — 

* Jo n’ai pu, juscpi’^ pi^scnt, determinor si Ics EalonicnB, on Ics rois 
dont le nom cot pteo^do do iU (on Zend, Joot), sont lea rois uikil on des 
tois ituenitaU tcieU : on d'antres tonneB, n lo litre do toleil a dtd joint 
an nom du eliacun do ece rois, uniquement pour indiquer la splcnduro 
do lour puigsanoe ; on bien, si lo chef le cette dynastio a passd pour dc- 
Boendre du sokil, et s’il a lausd ce titre bob succeaseurs, commo cob 
a on liou dans I’Inde pour Ics ‘ Suryavaaqa.’ Jo no toux pas qoutcr uno 
hypothdso dtymologique auz traditions hbulouscs, dont Ics Parses ont 
mdld rhistoiro do cos rou ; mais il serait intdressaat do retrouver b 
forme Zendo du nom du premier des KsTtanions, do Sobfid oti, nom 
duns lequcl on decouvrirait, peut-Stre, lo mot hwi (nom. 1mA ct kma), 

* solcil.’ Si * Eobftd ’ pourait mgnifier * b solcil ' ou ‘ fib du solcil,’ la 
question quo nous ponons tout-ii-l’hcnre serai^ resoluc, ct Ics autres 
Kalanicns n’auraient requ le titre de Jtavi (iS) quo parccciue b tradition 
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lea regardait comme iasua d’lm flk du aoleil. Jo rctnai-querai cncoro, 
aana attacher toutefoia beaucoup d’importance k cc rapprochement, 
qu’on trouve, dana I’hiatoiro h^roique de I’lnde, pluaieura roia dn nom 
de ia/ti, et notaxnment im fila de Priyavrata, roi d’Antarv^df. Hamil- 
ton, dana I’index de aea * (Jenealogiea of the Hindua ’ cite quatro peraon- 
nagea de ce nom, aana parlor do deux autrea roia, dana lo nom 
deaquela figure ce mSme titre de kavi} Enfin M. Boaon a cite uu 
▼ora, extrait dW hynme du Bigv4da, dana Icquel le mota vigdm 
kavim, yoisina du compoa4 vi^atim, doivent peut-4tre ao traduire 
plut6t par haminum regm quo par agrmlarum — * Commentaire 

BUT lo Ya^,* chap. i. p. 455. 

I now proceed to partioulariise the coins inserted in my 
plate. 


mDO-SASSAmiT COINS, PL zzziii. 

Pig. 1, a ailver coin in my cabinet of an unique typo : OsYEBaE : — 
the prince on horacback, head diaproportionate in dimenaiona. On the 
horae’a neck ia a fiower-vaae,* which ia probably aupported by the 
man’a loft arm; on the margin are aomo indiatinct PchlvC charactcra, 
and on the field a monogram, reaembling the N&garf letter V. The 
deyico on the reverae ia nearly obliterated. 

Fig. 2, a copper coin, alao unique : it cacaped my detection among 
a number of old Bukh&ra Muaalm&n coina, or it ahould have appeared 
along with the ‘bull and horaeman,’ or Bajput acriea, of December, 
1835. It aeema to link thia curioua outline group with the full-faced 
Saaaaniana of Yaandeya, etc. ; for on the border of the obverae arc Pclilvi 
lettera. The featurea of the auppoacd face are barely admiasible aa 
Buch, eyen to 'the loweat catimate of natiyc art. The horac on the 
reycrae is more palpable, but it aoema- more like a tughri, or fiouriah 
of Peraian lettera, than eycr. It ia alao reyeracd in poaition, and has 
no N&gari legend. 

The coins of this genus, although wo have found 
them connected with Dihli sovereigns and M41wa r&jas 


1 <• ( Genealogies of the Hindfis,* p. 77. On trouve dans lo Bik- ct dans le Yadjour- 
ydda, nn roi nommo Gayasha (Colobrooka ‘Amtic Rcsoarcbos,' viii. 899), ct ce qui 
pout fhiro pcDScr a qudquc monarque Bactrien, c*ost que co Kavacha est p5ro dc 
iSira, dont 10 nom rappelle le Tounin. Mais jo no crois pas, pour ccla, quo Kavacha 
puisao 9tre identifld avec le mot Zend et Sanskrit ku/n," 

* Perhaps the Kdmakumbha,fiit ‘vase of abundance,* of Tod, ‘Annals of R&jns- 
thftn,'i.603: 
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at one end of the series, eyidently leadi at the other to 
the br&hmanioal rulers of the Fanj&b, and probably 
£&buL They are procured mndi more abundantly at 
the latter place (and on the site of Taxila, according to 
M. Court) than in any part of India. Some of them 
exhibit on their reverse the style of Arabic novr knoum 
to belong to the Ghaznavi Sultans, while others agree 
rather with the Ghori type, and contain known names of 
that dynasty. 


[In the absence of the coin itself, it would be nuh to 
speonlate upon the true puiport of this obverse, or the toior 
and language of the partially-visible legend. The reverse figure 
of the horseman, however, ofEers tempting material for the 
exercise of analytical ingenuity. 

That the lines of which the device is composed were origi* 
nally designed to conv^, in mote or less intelligible cypher, 
scnne Moslem formula, there can be little questimi. How 
much latitude in the definite egression of the letters was con- 
ceded to the needful artistic awrimilation to the normal type, it 
may be difiSoult to say. But, though 1 riiould hesitate to pre- 
tend that my eye could follow tire several letters of the full 
haHmah of Jias*, I have no doubt that' those words 

are covertly embodied in the lines forming portions of the 
general outline. The Eufio is palpaUe^ when reading 
upwards firom the ficont of the butt-end of Jhe spear ; portions 
of the may be traced along the spear itself, and the rest 
may be imagined under the reasonable latitude already daimed; 
and, lastly, the Ail may be conceded in virtue of its very obvious 
final A, which appears over the horse’s hind-quarters.* 

[>W1iilaoBllM nd^ of I any daiip neoN ftir aotMiif SBOotia- 

tomtbiK oma^ of iho anaiiiiwtia omrigymoat of otilj Kniie dioiaotm in tho 
ooDifernmon of s UsmiMi darioa. iriuok, flHMgli poidUc otiioSiiig ftou a 
diflnoatiitc, wd dw to aaodMr ponod, ooBBoati iImN aot iaqpNyriotdy orifh Um 
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The practice of reticulating words and names into device 
embellishmonts for the coinage was in high favour with S&mfini 
mintrmasters ; ^ and we have numerous instances of a similar 
tendency among the Muhammadan races who succeeded to much 
of the civilization of the Bukhari empire, with the modified 
boundaries or altered scats of government, incident to their 
progress towards the richer provinces of the South. To confine 
myself to a single exemplification, however, I may cite the 
Ghaznavi (L&hor) currency, with the recumbent bull in Tughri 
on the obverse, and with a Kufic legend on the reverse. In the 
lines of this ancient and revered Hindu device, may here be 
read, in aU facility and in two several directions, the name of 
the prophet of the Arabs — 


outlines of some of the Sgarea in the present plate (xxxiii. 7, etc.) The coin to 
which I allade is in the cabinet of the late Col. Stacy : it is of copper, and imperfect 
striking or extended circulation has rendered its epigraph illegible in some of its 
most important details. 

The obverse device consists of a mutilated Sassanian head, ' 
looking to the right, obvioudy composed of the words — 
arrang^ in three lines. 


i}r^j 

Al_JI 


A dot in tho open portion of the <U. ■■Ji suffices for the eye, the serves for the 
chin, and the initial Jt symbolises the eyebrow and the lower line of tho tiara. Of the 
exterior legends the only word 1 am able to read with certainty is the 
in the front of the profile. ^ 

On the reverse, expressed in jumbled letters, may be traced the words 


while the margin supplies the opening term, 
ductory portion of the central legend, d! 


t and 


dJJt 

and, doubtfrilly, the intro- 
and the remaining two gidcs are 


ocenpied by the date— b 104 a.h. 

Although T am unable to discover any similitude between this reverse device and 
the conventional fire-altar and supporters, I capnot but infer that some such notion was 
intended to be conveyed ; otherwim, it is difficult to account for the needless trans- 
position of the legends, and the sacrifice of the normal forms of the Kufic letters in 
the centre of the piece, while the side portions of the design, which have nothing to 
do with the main device, are expressed in excellently-fashioned characters. (See also 
Fndm, *Die Munzen,' pL xvi. figs. M and 3; *Nove Symbolss,* tab. ii. 14; ‘Jour. 
As. So& Beng.’, 1840, Gapt Hay's coins, figs. 6, 7)] 


1 [Frsshn's 'Recensio Numomm Muhammedanomm:* Emiri Samanidfe. Petro- 
poli, 1826.] 

’ [ JEr. gr., see ‘Kings of Ghazni /oar. Rsg. Am. Soe., pi. iil 153.] 
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Fig. 3, a silver coin in my cabinet (Karamat ’AU). Several of 
ibe same nature are depicted by Masson, as noticed above. The 
execution is very bold, and the preservation equally good. A double 
blow has, however, confiised the impression on reverse. 

The head-dress or helmet is surmounted by the head of a buffido, 
in imitation, perhaps, of Menander’s elephant i^phy. Tlie two wings 
common on the Sossonian cap are still preserved. The prince wears a 
profusion of pearls and handsome earrings. In front of his free is a 
legend in on unknown character, which can, however, bo almost 
exactly represented by N&gorf numerals, thus : ^ I8 0 ^ ao None 
of the pure Fehlvf, is to be scon on cither face, but on the shoulder in 
the comer is something like a Nagarf Hfy which is probably an m, not a 
M. [Tho fire-altar of the reverse is remarkable from the two * wheels’ or 
chakroB over the officiating priests. We shall sec more of these as we 
descend. 

Fig. 4 is a silver coin in Swiney’s possession : it is of inferior 
workmanship, the features beginning to bo cut in ouUino. A diminu- 
tive figure (female) in front of the fiico holds a fiower or cornucopia : 
just above can bo discerned two small Sanskrit letters— irfff prati (or 
which suffice to ally the coin with our present group. 


[ The interesting collection of coins made by Col. Abbott of 
the Bengal Artillery, chiefly gathered from the Haz&rah country, 
of which he was once in political charge, enables me to add 
some novelties to Prinsop’s solitary specimen of the Indo- 
Sossonian coinage, having legends exclusively in Sanskrit 
diameters. 


The bilingual and trilingual mintages of associated types 
will he reserved for considemtion under Art. XX., in which 
Prinsep records his latest advances towards their definitive 
explication. 

Fig. 1 represents the small figure in front of the pro- 
file, as it occurs on a coin in the British Museum, which 
is almost identical m its other typical details with the 
ezamjde delineated as No. 4, pi. xxxiii. The concluding ^ 
letters of the name— . . • -are all that remoiu visible 
on this piece. 
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The woodcut No. 2 is taken fix>m a 
ooin of CoL Abbott’s. I read the name, 
subject to correction, as PUrma- 



In regard to Nos. 3 and 4, 1 may note -> 

that the former is copied, 1^ Mr. Austin’s 
artist, from a coin of CoL Abbott’s ; while 
the latter was engraved by myself some 
years ago from a piece in the possession 
of Col. NuthaU, Bengal Army. The name 
of the monarch is hero indubitablo, and 
reads, satisfactorily, on either piece, V| I M (»»•*■> 

Udayddttya. The opening title of THVT 
lUyd is equally dear; but the succeeding 
three letters present a difficulty — not so 
much in the definition of the isolated cha- 
racters, as in the purport and meaning that 
should be assigned to the combination. 

They may be transcribed in modem typo 

IRnr, which, it is just possible, may refer to the kingdom 
of Lumghin, though I hardly like to suggest the . association. 

Of Udayadityas, there is a choice in the aonn-la of the 
land ; and one individual thus entitled even gave his name to 



No. 6, in its device, exhibits an altered 
stylo of art. It is chiefly interesting as dis- 
playing on its field on umbrella — one of the | 

Indian attributes of royalty — surmounted 
1^ tho figfure of Siva’s bull, Nandi.* The 
tridmit behind the head connects the piece 
with the Indo-Scythian branch of local 

* [ A.D. 614. ‘Jour. A«. Soe. Boim.*, p. 648.] 

* TThu emblem is miteworthy tn a degree that it would not otfierwiM ok 
ftmieuing ns with on osidanation of the meaning of its imitations on subseijueiit 
specimens of the coinage, where tho nmbrella appeom under the similitude of nn 
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numismatics. The legend is imperfect, and seems to commence 
with which is succeeded by the letters (*n ' Ml* or V. 

Mr. Bayley has two specimens of later examples of this class 
of coinage— the one bearing the symbol of a full-blown flower 
(possibly the Sun), and an imperfect legend which I doubtingly 
transcribe as ^ 

The second, which adds to itsdovicb the ' trident’ emblem of 
No. 5, has a legend commencing . . . 

Other coins in Col. Abbott’s collection haTe the letters 

N9 : and of coins containing the latter title, I can quote 
numerous examples.'] 

The two succeeding figures are firom Masson’s draw- 
ings, some of which have already appeared in lithography. 
Fig. 5 represents rather a numerous class of the same 
type as fig. 3. The letter of the legend is sometimes 
omitted, and the oo becomes a <i>\ but without ex- 
amining the coins themselves, it would be unsafe to 
argue on such differences. No. 4 represents a variation 
of the monogram, it may be an old form of if. 

Fig. 6 is an interesting coin, similar to my Vasudeya and the Mani- 
kyala coins, in some respects ; but hardly so tea advanced towards Hin- 
duism, inasmuch as the fire-altar is retained, and the full 
legend on both sides is in the unknown character, while the N&gari 
occupies only a secondary place on the field. This name, too, is, as it 
stands in Masson’s drawing, wholly uncertain, with the exeq^tion of 
the initiel Tit. . . It nay be .if.’ 

ordinary olub-HSt flist retaiiung the penBons, but eyentually losing nearly all trace of 
its nominal deriyation.3 

1 [* Jour. Boy. As. Soc.' xii.'341. * Ariona Antique,* pi. xyi. 18, xyii. 611, xii. 

20, etc. In Nfimce to this term, I may observo that Hmor Cunningham has 
announced the discoyery of the name of Iwhpur on a coin of^this scries. If, how- 
eyer, the piece from which he profemes to r^ this name he the one which hu 
lately passed from his cabinet into the Brituh Museum, I regret to be unable to con- 
firm his decipherment ; the is clear enough, but the rest of the designation is 

certainly not sufficienfiy palpable to justify the rendering proposed.] 

* [ See * Jour. Boy. As. Soc.,' xii. 345.] 
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We now arrive at a class of coins of considerable 
interest, as well to the history of Lidia as to the science 
of numismatics ; for the gradual manner in which the 
nature of their device has been developed is as much a 
matter of curiosity, as the unexpected conclusion to 
which they lead respecting the immediate prevalence 
of the same Sassanian (or igni<colist) rule in Upper India, 
while the foregoing coins only prove the mixture of 
Hiuddism with the religion of Bactria. 

Tod has repeated an observation of Dr. Clarke the 
traveller, that ‘ by a proper attention to the vestiges of 
ancient superstition, we are sometimes enabled to refer 
a whole people to their original ancestors with as much, 
if not more certainty, than by observations made upon 
their language ; because the superstition is engrafted upon 
the stock, but the language is liable to change.’ In 
some respects the converse of this proposition would be 
better suited to the circumstances of India, where we 
have long had irrefragable proof of the alternate pre- 
dominance of the Buddhist and Brahmanical faith among 
people using the same language ; and now we are obtain- 
ing equally strong testimony of the engrafting of the 
fire-worship upon the same local stock. The extensive 
spread of this woiphip in the North-west is supported by 
the traditionary origin of the Agni-kula or fire-worship- 
ing races, whence were derived some of the principal 
families of the Bdjputs. Indeed, some have imagined 
the whole of the Sdrya-vansfs, or ‘sun-descended,’ to 
have been of IMIthraio origin^ and the Indu-vansfs to 
have been essentially Buddhists.’ Numismatology will 

> * Annals of Efijasth&n,* i. 63. See also preceding remarks. 
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gradually throw light upon all these speculations, hut at 
present all we can attempt to elucidate is the important 
&ot of another large series of Hindd coins, (namdy, 
that bearing the legend ^ Sntnad adi varaha) 

haying directly emanated firom a Sassanian source. I 
say another, because the Saurdshtra coins, and the 
Chauka>ddkas their descendants, have been already 
proved to possess the Sassanian fire-altar for their re- 
verse. The sects of the Sfirya-panthis, and the Mors 
who are known as fire-worshippers at Ben&res, have not 
perhaps received the attention they merit from the anti- 
quarian ; but even mow the solar worship has a pre- 
dominance in the Hindu Pantheon of most of the 
M4rw&r principalities. Tod thus describes the obser- 
vances sacred to this luminary at IJdayapnr ‘ the ciiy of 
the rising sun:’ — *The sun has here universal pre- 
cedence ; his portal (Sdrya-pol) is the chief entrance to 
the city ; his name gives dignity to the chief apartment 
or hall (Sfirya-mahal) of the palace; and from the balcony 
of the sun (Sfirya-gokra) the descendant of B&ma shows 
himself in the dark monsoon as the sun’s representatim 
Ahuge painted sun of gypsum, in high rdief, with gilded 
rays, adorns the hall of audience, and in front of it is 
the throne. As already mentioned, the sacred standard 
bears his image, as does that S< 7 thio part of the regalia 
called the cAmyt, a disc of black felt <a ostridi feathers, 
with a plate of gold to represent the sun in its centre, 
borne upon a pole. The royal parasol is termed a 
AtruM, in aUnsion to its diape like a ray (itama*) 
of the orb.’ Many other quotations from t^ same 

^ Gan thia hate mij oonneotioii trith the title koinm of our eoinaf 
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author might be adduced in proof of the strong Mithraio 
tinge of Hinduism in modem lUijputina; and, in &ct, 
the Muhammadan historians tell us that the fire-wordiip 
in Quj&rat was only finally uprooted in the time of ’A14* 
ud-din’s incursions into the Dakhan. 

Fifteen years ago, Col. Caulfeild sent me two coins 
dug up at Kot4, where he was thou Besident, which 
were engrayed in pi. iiL (fig. 66) of the ‘Asiatio 
Besearohes,’ xyii. It seemed then perfectly hopeless to 
attempt a guess at their nature ; but now we can pro- 
nounce precisely the meaning of every mde mark th^ 
contain — ^the fire-altar and its attendant , priests, and the 
bust of the prince on the obverse. Stacy’s collection has 
fiimished the chief links of this investigation, but it is to 
Cunningham’s examination of it, and careful analysis of 
the numerous small silver Yardhas of our several cabinets, 
that we are indebted for the knowledge of the balusters, 
parallelograms and dots being all resolvable into the same 
fire-altar and its attendants. Indeed, so long ago as 
January, 1886, he wrote me from Bendres his conjectures 
that this series was descended firom the Parthian coins. 

Stem the selection he had assorted to trace out and 
illustrate this curious fact, I have been obliged to restrict 
myself to such as my plate would contain ; giving the 
preference tb those that exhibit well-defined letters on 
some part of the field. 

Fig. 7 (Silver), Stacy. OarmsB: — The Sawanian head in ita 
degenmated atate, or cat in outline : the hair ia r^ieaented by a mere 
hall, the ear by a onrv^ etc. ; the two atiflbned mudin lappeta liae 
ftom eodi dioulder aa in'dga. 8 and 6, and would be utterly nnintd- 
ludhile but for the light thua afforded. Above flie head ia the 
^ (reaembling the Qanr or Beng&U form), and in front of the month 
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the letter A which is most probably if M. On the rererse of 
this coin the Bre-altar is very discernible ; it is instractive to stndy 
the configuration of the two supporters, the fiame, and the altar itself, 
so as to bo able to follow out the subsequent barbarization they were 
doomed to undergo. Thus in fig. 8 (Stacy) they lose a little more 
in 9 (ditto) the two breast dots and the curve of the arm separating 
them from the body, are barely traceable. In Stacy’s copper coins 11 
and 12, the engraver has collocated the various dots and lines without 
any regard- to their intent or symmetry. Then in 13, 14— which are 
precisely similar to the class engraved in figs. 17, 19, 20, pi. zxvi.— 
the fire-altar is transformed into a kind of spear-head, or the centrd 
diaft taken out and supplanted by the old N&gari letter if m ; but the 
side figures, where the ^e permit of it, can still bo readily made out. 
These general remarks will save the necessity of describing the reverse 
of each coin in detail. There are equally grotesque varieties in the 
contour of the free on the obverse, which none but an experienced eye 
could trace ; fear instance, in figs. 11, 13, and 14, where the eye, nose, 
lip, and chin resolve themselves into elementary dots, very like those 
on the Saurilshtra coins. 

Fig. 9 has the letters ift Srt ZaMa. . . 

Fig. 10, a small eopper coin belongmg to Dr. Swiney, is in a Ilur 
superior style, with the exception perhaps of an unaccountable sub- 
stitution of the ehaira for the head of the attendant at the altar ! Can 
it thus denote the Sun himself? There ore letters in fix>nt of the fboe, 

. . • Sri ... or some such n&oie. 

In figs 11 and 12 (which latter girea the lower portion of the aame 
die), there are more letters than nsual : endosed in a cirde, on the cap 
or crown, the letter H t : thoi, in front of the nose, the nsual and 
hdowit, thef A of the same d^ahet. 

Ill the lower series (18, 14) the dioulders and haqd are generally 
teidaced by letters. On some the context seema. to make ^ ^pif. , 
5>-i VigrafhaJ ; on others ^ Fe, ani ^ Sf . . /Srf iV . . . 

Hone are comidete enough to give ns a cognate name. 

Haring conducted this line of Indo-Sassanians down to its amalga- 
mation in the Yariha series of my fbnner jdate, we may recede^ onoe 
more, hade to the period when the Indian artists could execute a less 
imperfect copy of tiie Oredan or Sasaanian portrait-die. 

Figs. 15 andlSofthisplate, andGoftheensningoiie, are^rpesofa 
distinet group of copper coins, plentiftil in the Swiney and Btaoy 
oahinets. The appendage to the dionlder deddes the Sassanian origba, 
and the whed on the rererse seems to he bonowed frrom the 
abore the flxe-dtar. I indine to think it the sohtf efflgy, rather than 
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the symbol of a Chakrayartti, or ruler of uniyersal dominion. It is 
probable that this common emblem is still preserred in the sun of the 
Ujjoin and Indor coins of the present day. There is the appearance of 
a letter in front of the foce^ but it is ill-defined. On the opposite side, 
however, the two large letters under the wheel are, most distinctly, 
fora, the meaning of which remains a mystery. They are not in the 
same alphabet as that of the preceding coins, but of the more ancient 
hit character, which accords, so far, with the comparative superiority of 
the engraving. 

(pL xxxiT.) 

Figs. 1, 2, 3, from Stacy’s drawings, and 4, 5, from Swincy’s 
coins, are closely allied to the scries just described ; the Indian bull 
only being brought on the reverse, generally with the retention of the 
chakra under his feet or on his haunches. The name in front of the 
raja’s face in figs. 3 and 4 contains several recognisable letters; on fig. 
5 they are still more distinct, ^ It may possibly be intended 

for ^ fnahdrdjd^ leaving us still in ^e dark for a name. 

On the reverse of fig. 4, under the bull, are the letters fcffiRnil 
vijaya vag. . . a form that will bo found more developed in another 
branch of this curious series below. or ^?] 

In the next variety, figs. 7 and 8, of which ISwin^ boasts the 
largest supply, the Sassanian head is no longer retained, but the chakra 
remains, coupled with a kind of cross, which may be read os the syllable 
hu of the old alphabet. The bull of the reverse is now accompanied 
by an attendant, exactly in the fashion of the inferior Eadphises or 
OKPO group of the Mithraic coins. 

In the succeeding variety, figs. 9 and 10 (Swinoy), the chakra 
gives place to the trident (of Siva?) and the bull takes an attitude 
of repose d la Nandi. The letters tayu or Vcdecagu are 

bounded by the marginal dots, and must therefore 1^ complete, how- 
ever unintelligible. Were there room for a final 'ff we might con- 
jeeturaUy road Vidc^agupta, 'cherished by foreigners;’ 

which would tally with the notion of a Parthian interloper. 

In fig. 11 (which I also engraved in the Eadphises pi. [viii. 8] 
of vol. iii.) the trident has the letters ^ tr%, as if for insula. 

In figs. 12* and 13 the symbol is more like the original fiie-altar : 
to the former are adjoined the letters or perhaps Mudra, a 
name of Siva. 

In figs. 14 and 16 (Stacy), and 16 (Swiney), the standing figure has 
quitted the bull to take the chief post on the obverse— the maiginal 
inscription of 14 commences vith E1W and the List letter is 

27 
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Ill figs. 17andl8 (Swiney), the Ml is agidn replaced by the «^ra, 
Trith two San^t letters igif or sense unknown. 

-And now we adranco, or perhaps it would be more correct to say 
rotrogade, to a much more satisfiictory group, forming, as it were, a 
link between these Indo-Sassanians, and what have been called the 
Buddhist coins. 

The iqiecimcns of this series, christened the ‘cook and bull' by 
Stacy, and first made known by him, were deficient in preservation ; 
but Hr. Tregear, of Jaunpur, has mnee been fortunate enough to pro- 
euro a considerable quantity of various sises, with the epigraph 
beautifully distinct. They were found in company with copper coins 
of the Oupta series, which ore in the same style, both as to the letters 
and their horisontol situation in what is called the exergue of Western 
numismatics. As pointed out by Hr. Tregear, there are three varia- 
tions in the reading. On 20, and the coin below it; 

Satya mitaia. On the fine coins, figs. 21, 22 ; Soya miUua. 

And on Nos. 19, 23, 24 and 25 : Vyayamitma. The varia- 

ble portion of these, tatya, taya, and vijaya, are evidently epithets, ‘the 
perfect,’ ' the true,’ ‘ the victorious,’ — but t^ name to which they are ap- 
plied, mitoM, whether of a person or thing, is, unfortunately, only open to 
eonjeoture. From the analogy of the okpo bull, and the evident descent 
that has been traced in these plates to a Mithiaic origin, I foci strongly 
indined to read the word tirwr mitnuya, ‘of the true, the victorious 
sun,’ the Mithras.' Mira has also the signification ‘idly,’ if it be 
preferred to confine the title to a mundane ruler. 

If the possessiTe termination be not made out, the ternunal s may 
possibly be used in place of the vmrga. 

In fig. 22, the trilingual symbol brings tu directly to Ihe most oxten- 
mve and oldest of our Hindd series. Of these we have, thanks to Mr. Tre- 
gear and Cdonol Stacy, enough to fill another plate or two, but th^ 
must be kept distinct; while, to dose the present plate more cohsii^ 
tontly, I have inserted, in figs. 26, 27, two small silver coins found by 
Oi^t. Burnet, at old Mandivf, or Baipdr in Eatoh, having Sassanian 
heod^ and reverses reqieotively corresponding to figs. 7 and 12. 

The little copper piece 28, from the same place, has the Ntgarf 
letters ^ 4^41 Sri Bhm; the last letter uncertain. 

To balanee these, I have sdected three copper coins of Swiney’s 
stme, on account of their having flie ehakra, or the bull, for obverse. 
On No. 81 we can read the titles lit. . . .KfrUViSH. . 
the name, as usud, ptovokin^y obscure ! Swiney reads it 
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CEYLON COINS, pi. xxxv. 

After wading through the donbtfhl maze of obscurity 
exemplified by the foregoing coins, where we have almost 
in vain sought a feeble landmark to guide us, even as to 
the race or the county whence they ^rung ; it is quite a 
relief to fall upon a series of coins possessed of true and 
legitimate value as unequivocal evidence of the truth of 
history. 

The peculiar coins of ancient Ceylon have been long 
known to collectors : they have been frequently described 
and depicted in books, and the characters they boar iden> 
tified as the Devanagari, but little more. Marsden and 
Wilson, as will be seen below, are quite at &ult in regard 
to them, and so might we all have remained had not the 
Hon. Mr. G. Tumour published his Epitome of the Cey" 
Ion History, from the Buddhist Chronicles. Upon my pub* 
lishing, in pi. xxiv. fig. 22, a sketch of the coin which ranks 
first in the present plate, and suggesting the reading 
8rt Mayaixaya MaUa^ I remarked that, although princes 
of this family name were common in Nip41, 1 could find 
none in the Ceylon list to correspond. This observation 
eUoited the following note from Mr. Tumour, which, in 
justice to his sagacious and correct prediction, ought to 
have been published long ago. 

‘ Nora OK Hindv' Cora, fig. 22, of pi. 1. [xxiv.] vol. iv.— In your 
valusUe paper on Hindi! coins, yon say that the name of Malla does 
not appear in my Catalogne. i^ doubtless, identical with the Sahassa 
■Mallowa my 'Epitome,’ publidied in flie Alimmuft of 1898. In ihe 
translation No. 6 of the Inscription publidied in 1884, you will also 
find him called Bahasa Malla. That inscription contains a date, which 
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led to an important correction in my chronological table, explained at 
page 176. He commenced his reign in a.]>. 1200. His being a mem- 
ber of the Halinga royal &mily — ^hia boaatM Tisits to India — and 
Dambodinia (which yon have eddied Dipaldhina) becoming the capital 
in about tinity years after bis reign, where the former nimilar omiu 
were firand— ell tend to diew that the coin in question may he safely 
giTentohim. You will observe also by the inscription tlMt his title 
was ‘ Sirri Sangaba Sllinga Wijaya bahu,’ sumamed ‘ Sahasa Malla.’ 

NMdVt 17M Mtrelk, 1886. Geobob Tubhoub.* 

There was no other Malla in tfie list, and therefore 
the assignment was probable ; but I laid little stress on it 
from the total Tariance of the rest of the name. In 
August, 1836, Oapt. Ord, of Sandy, sent me impressions 
of the coins he had met wilh, and poiated out that the 
first letter of the third liue was not formed like W) but 
open, like iff. To pursue the train of small causesleading 
to an important result, when lithographing the Bihli 
Inscription of the 10th century in yol. y. page 726, the 
yery first letter, w, struck me as resembling, in the square- 
ness of its finm (i3) the Ceylonese letter I had before 
mistaken for The enigma was thus in a moment 
Bolyed, and eyery subsequent reading (for coins of this 
prince are exceedingly common, compared with others) 
has confirmed the reading ^ wlGlfBinr jSH mat Bohaw 
MaOa^ in acoordance with Tumour’s conjecture. In 
some few specimens the t of mat is either omitted through 
ignorance, or worn away ; but in general it is quite dis- 
tinct. Marsden’s reading was w l[Vr ^ Mayd iayd 
maUa. 

The ice once broken, it became cmnpaiatiyely easy to 
find owners for all the other specimens eitiier published 
in fbnner notioes, or existing unpublished in cabinets in 
the Idand. 
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Capt Ord, not content with sending me drawings of 
those in his possession, kindly transmitted the coins 
themselves, allowing me to retain the duplicates. Mr. 
Tnxnour also generotudy presented to me some coins lately 
dug up in the ruins of the old city of Montollee by Mr. 
Gifford, Assist. Surveyor General. So that, including 
the gold coin sent me six years ago by Sir W. Horton 
himself and the coins in the Society’s Cabinet from 
Dipaldinna (which are of the same class precisely) I am 
now in a condition to issue a full plate of this type, pre- 
serving a degree of dironologioal order in their arrange- 
ment. 

The device on all these coins is the same— a rude 
standing figure, or r&ja, on the obverse, holding a fiower 
in the left hand, and an instrument of watfru^ in the 
right. The ridrts of the dress are rudely depicted on 
either side of the body, and the fold of the dhoH &lis be- 
tween his legs, which being taken for a tail, has led 
some to call him Kanum&n, but I think without reason : 
there are five dots and a flower to the right. On the re- 
verse the same figure is more rudely depicted in a sitting 
attitude. The mode of expressing the fime is altogether 
unique in the history of perverted art. 

Fig. 1, tbe gold coin Bent me by Sir W. Horton, has the iiumrip Hnn^ 
sfl Sri Lanke^mra, on the ride of the seated r&ja. 

liiisname I presume to be the minister LokaifWBia of Hr. Tumour’s 
taUe, who usurped the throne during the Sholian sulgection in the 
derenth century (a.d. 1060) ; but he is not induded among the regular 
soverrigns, and the coin may therefore bdong to another usurper of the 
—inA na-mn who drove out queen Lflivati in a.d. 1215, and reigned 
fitr s year. The G^lon ministers seem partial to tho nama : one is 
Lankaii&th. 

Fig. S, a copper coin, copied firom Marsden, but found also in Mr. 
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lizan’ diawingBi though I have not seen the actual coin. Thenameis 
^ finV ^nV Sri Vyaya 161 m. (Maxsden makes the last word 
foda, erroneoudy.) 

^ere are sereral princes in the list of this name : the first and 
most celebrated was proclaimed in his infiincy in the mterregnum above 
alluded to, a.]). 1071, and reigned for fifty years. He expelled the 
Sholians from the island, and re-established the Buddhist supremacy. 

Fig. 8, a copper coin given to me by Gapt. Ord. One is engraved 
in the * AsiatLc Besearches,’ and ia doubtingly interpreted Srt SdtM 
ndthf by Wilson. From many examples, however, it is clearly 
in Sri Pardkrama hdhu. The first of this name was 

crown^ at FoUozinarowe, A.n. 1153, and sustaiued for thirty-three 
years the most martial, enteiprizing, and glorious reign in Singhalese 
history. 

Fig. 4. Among the coins dug up at Montollee were several small 
ones of the same prince. Sri Pardkrma hdhu fills the field of the 
reverse. 

Fig. 5. This coin, one of the new acquisitions, has the name 
^ Sri Bdja Zlldvatl, another celebrated person in 

Singhalese history. She was the widow of the Par&krama just named ; 
married Efrti, the minister of one of bis successors, not of the royal 
line, who was put aside, and the kingdom governed in her name 
A.D. 1202 until she was deposed by S&hasa Malla. She was twice 
afterwards restored. 

Fig. 6, of Sri mat Sdhaaa Malla, has already been described. The 
date assigned to this prince in the table is 1205 a.d. or 1748 a.b. ; a 
date confirmed by a rock inscription at FoUonarowe, trandated and 
published in the Ceylon Almanac for 1834, p. 190. He again was 
deposed by. his minister Nikanga. 

If ^ a prince of a Tory 

impoeing Buddluetio name, who waa placed on the fhnme at the age 
of three montha, hut of whom nothing fhrther ia aaid. The portrait 
would lead na to anppoae him of matnre age. 

Fig. 8. We here paaa OTer a period of tnrhnlence and continual inva* 
ritma from Chola, Pandia and Ealinga, and arrive at a coin of 
WIV <Sri JBhav^uka MMt, who aeiaed the throne, on hia brother’a aa- 
aaaaination bjr a miniater, in A.n., 1303. In hia reign, the Pandian 
general, Ariya Chakravifftti, took Tapdiu, the capitij, and carried 
off the Balada rdic, ao much priied l^the Bnddhiata of Geylco. 

Fig. 9. We now come to a name of leaa certainty than the fine- 
gmng, and poanbly not hdonging to the Idand, for it ia one of a 
large quantity of ooina finmd by Gol. Hackeniie, at Dtpaldtnna or 
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Amardvatf, on the continent of India, — a name bo similar to the Damba- 
dinia, where many of the Ceylon coins were discovered, that, seeing the 
coins were identical, I supposed at first the places must bo so likewise. 
The uppermost letter is cut off. The next two below are decidedly 
% and under the arm we find and The most legitimate con- 
text would be ift Tnn Sri Gaja Rdji (a.i). 1127), but the H 
is hardly allowable. 

There ore many small coins (10 and 11) fix>m the same place, 
reading, like it, the same indefinite title ^ which no better 

place can be assigned. 

Fig. 12. Here again is a common variety of the Dipaldfnna series, 
which was thought utterly hopeless, until Mr. Tumour favoured me 
with drawings of Mr. Lizars’ collection. Two of these (figs. 13 and 
14), exhibit a new type of reverse, the Indian bull Nandi, which may 
possibly betoken a temporary change in the national religion. The 
legend beneath I immediately recognized as identical with the fiourish 
on fig. 12, turning tho latter sideways to read it. What it may be, 
is a mom difilcult question. The first letter bears a striking 
analogy to the vowel e of tho Southern olphubcts; but if so, by what 
alphabet is the remainder to be interpreted ? for it may bo equivocally 
reed hetyaf binya, ehetya, and perhaps Chanda or Nanda, The last 
alone is the name of a great conqueror in the Cholian and other 
Southern ftTinalfly but it would be wrong to build upon so vogue on 
Msumption. It is, at any rate, probable that the 'bull’ device is a 
subsequent introduction, ^auso we find it continued iilto the Hula 
Eanara coins below. 

Fig. 15, of the Society’s cabinet, a thick well-preserved coin, has 
a device one step less recognizable as a human figure on^thc obverse, 
but the bull very neatly executed on the reverse, and in front of him 
the Nagarf letters ^ vi, as if of Vlra bdhu^ 1398 ? 

Figs. 20 and 21. In these the upright figure has quite disappeared, or 
is dwindled to a mere sceptre : leaving ^ace around for the insertion 
of a legend in the old Kanarese character, of which an alphabet was 
given in my last number. It is« unluckily, not complete, but the 
Eanara lettm , .dacha,., rdf a are very distinct 

But before touching such modem specimens, I ehould perhaps 
have noticed a few other genuine old coins; some, as fig. 16, having 
a bull and two fish; others, as fig. 24, having a cinha and four dots. 
They were all dug up at MontoUee with the rest. 

Theso symbolical coins without names agree in every respect with 
the numerous class of Buddhist coins found in India, and fellows to 
them may be pointed out among the Amardvati coins, as figs. 17, 19, 
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of the bull kind, the reyene plain or uncertain; one much resem- 
bling a diip ; and fig. 26, a prettilj-ezecuted brass coin of a horse. 

On e firy nent, fig. 18, of the sitting bull, from MontoUee, has the 
letters iftn • • in the N4gaii character on the reverse. 

The two very small coins, 22, 23, retain some of the Ceylon sym- 
bols, the anchor-riiaped weapon (of Hanumdn?) in particular; but 
to diow how cautious we must be in receiving as equally old all the 
coins found buried together in the same locality, I have given as the 
finale to this plate, one of the Montollee iq>ecimenB (fig. 26) which, 
however mystified by the ignorance of tbe die-engraver, I cannot 
inteipret otiierwise than as an old Dutch pais&, stamped on both sides 
I St, or one-eighth of a stiver ! A Seringapatam pais& with ^ xz. gash * 
(written invertedly, * hsao xx.’) has often puszled amateur collectors in 
^e same manner. 
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XVL— THE LEGENDS OP THE SAURiSHTRA GROUP 
OF COINS DEOYPHBRED. 

[ I have reprinted this article without alteration or amend- 
ment. Prinsep himself will be seen to have greatly improved 
upon it, in a subsequent paper (Art. xix).] 

Those who would deprecate the study of old coins as a useless and uninteresting 
waste of time and ingenuity, frequently mistake the means for the end, and suppose 
us to be enamoured of the very defects of the barbarous specimens of ancient art wo 
seek out with such ardour, rather than give us credit for being impelled by the desire 
of looking, through them, at the history of the tunes they faintly but certainly pour- 
tray. Twice has our small band of collectors been enabled to oppose a triumphant 
reply to such sceptics oven with the unpromising materials of purely Indian relics, 
without counting the splendid but more natural harvest in ancient Bactria. The 
dynasty of the Guptas in Central and Eastern India, and that of the Buddhist rhjas 
of Ceylon, form two unequivocal lines of history developed, or confirmed, by the 
unlying evidence of coins. I am now happy in being able to produce a thM series 
for the west of India, equally well filled as to names, and of greater interest than 
either of the previous diwoveries, on several accounts, as will presently be manifest. 

I have given the name of Saur&shtra series to the coins depicted in pi. xxviii., 
because they have principally been found at Mandivi, Furagarh, Bhoj, and other 
ancient towns in Katch, Kattiw&r, and Gujaifit,the *Burastrene’ of the (^ks, 
which comprehended from the Sindh or Indus to Barugaaa (Baroch) on the confines 
of Ariake, or India proper, and which cannot but bo identical with the Saur&ditra 
of Sanskrit authorities.^ The specimens before me when engraving the plate aUuded 
to, were not very distinct, and I could not then make out moro than a few of the 
letters, which were seen at once to belong to a peculiar form of ancient Nfigari. 

Success in other quarters brought me back to the promising field of Saurfishtra, 
made more promising by the accession of some fresh coins firom Mr. Wathen of Bom- 
bay. and Capt. Bumes, whereon the legends were more complete. 

While thus engaged, I received from Capt. Harkness, along with a copy of the 
Society’s < Journal,* No. vi.* (which also contains a notice by Prof. Wilson of gno 
eoin of this group, but without decipherment*) a couple of beautifrdly-exeeuted 

> See preceding note on the birth-place of Ikshwftku, p. 849. 

* r Jour. Roy. As. Soc.’, vol. iv. pp. 278>307.] 

* Prof. Wilson has inadvertently assumed in his note, on my authority, that these 
coins are known by the name of Qadhi»^kd paUd^ or < ass-money.* It was not to 
this description, but to a voiy degenerate descendant of the Indo-Parthian coinage, 
generally of copper, that Capt. Bumes stated the name to be applied. 
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plates of a fine collection of these same coins in the possession of Mr. Stouart, who 
made a tour through India a few years since. The plates appear to hare been 
executed in Italy ; and as no explanation occurs, I presume they have been circulated 
to the yarious Oriental Societies in the hope of getting the legends deciphered. 
Encouraged and aided by this accession of materials, I proceeded, according to the 
plan that succeeded so well with the Bactro-Pehlyi inscriptions, to separate and ana- 
lyse the conformable portion, or the titles common to all the coins, and afterwards to 
classify the unconformable portion, which of course would include the proper names. 

In this manner I was soon fortunate enough to discoyer a key to the whole in the 
yalue of one or two anomalous-looking letters which hod hitherto dccciyed me by their 
resemblance to members of other ancient Sanskrit alphabets. I must acknowledge some 
assistance from Wathcn*s Sindhi Grammar, from which I found that there was an absence 
of yowel-marks in the modem alphabet of the country, and hence I was not unprepared 
to find tlv) same omission in the more ancient one. Another preparatory step was derived 
from the Tregear legends of last month’s plate, ending in miVoso, which I ventured to con- 
strue as the corrapted or F&ll mode of expredsing the Sanskrit possessive case, mitrasya, 
A similar ^ was perceived following putra, which left little doubt that the 
word was for * of the son,* which, by tlio idiom of the language, 

would be the Mid word of the sentence, and would require all the preceding members 
of it to be in the genitive case. 

The letter E. j occurred in the body of one or two of the legends in its simple 
state, whereas in the initial word, which could not but be rUfa^ it was prolonged 
below, showing that another letter was subjoined, while, sometimes, the visarga fol- 
lowed it. This could be in no wise explained but by supposing it the possessive case of 
TTWr (THT r4fnah) the double letter being not at that early date replaced by a 
compound symbol. 

The same observation will apply to all the other double letters, mn, fr, dr, tv, fr, 
which are, in this alphabet, ma^ by the subjunction of the second letter without 
diminution. Hence the peculiar elongation of many of the letters, which was at first 
thought characteristio of the whole alphabet; it turns out, however, to belong only to 
the letter r, which is thus distinguished from the w, t, and A. 

The second word of the title I readV^dt^, for SHltieii kritrinmya^ genitive 
of hritrima\ whidiis translated in Wilson’s Dictionary 'made, fiictitious, an adopted 
am (for kritrima-piUray The latter sense was inadmissible, because it so happened 
that the name of the actual father was, in every case, inserted, and the same title was 
also applied to him. The only manner, therefore, in which the term could be rendered 
was by ' elected ’ ' adopted (by the people, or by the feudal chiefs of the country}— a 
designation entirely new in Indan numismatics, and leading to a highly interesting 
train of refiection, to which I must presently recur. Sometimes the epithet mahd is 
affixed— not to r&ja, but to Arffrfoia, as r^a mahd Icriirimaf the ' groat or special 
elected king’— as if in these cases he had be^ the unanimous choice of his people, 
wl^ in the others he was installed merely by the stronger party In the state. 

In every instance but one the rfija is stated to bo the son of a r&ja ; and it is 
quite naturd to expect that a prince, unless he were very unpopular, would have in- 
fluence to secure the succession in his own fomily. In the case forming the exception 
to this rule, the rkja is the son of a Sw&min or Swfimi, a general term for brfthman 
or idigions person. I have therefore placed him. at the head of this line, although 
it does not follow that in an dcctive government the rqgnlar succession may not have 
been sot aside in fovor of an infiuontial ofimmoner. 
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Among all the coins hitherto examined, nine varicticB only have been discovered. 
Of these, several con bo traced from father to son in regular Rueression. Others 
again spring from the same father, as if brothers bad succeeded, iii fault of licirs- 
direct, or from voluntary supersession; but wo know that in Indian tumilies the 
samo names frequently occur in the same order of filiation ; so that, unless accom- 
panied by a date, it is quite impossible to decide wbether the individuals ore the same 
in every case of similar names. 

Tho features on the obverse might serve as a guide in many cases, for they (as 1 
have before remarked) are executed with a skill and delicacy quite Grecian ; but it 
will be seen below that I doubt their representing the individual named on tho reverse. 

I have lithographed in pi. xxxvi. tho several varieties of legend, os corrected and 
classified,’ after careful examination of Steuart’s plates, with all tho coins hi our 
respective cabinets, as well as the sketches I have been favored with of others by 
Wathen. I have not time to engrave tho coins themselves, of which indeed the 
former plate will give a clear idea, for they are all the same in -si/e and appearance, 
varying a little in the countenance of the prince. Their average weight is about 
thirty grains, agreeing in this respect with tho koreet mentioned by Hamilton its 
struck *in Gutch, four to a rupee, by tho Ruos and Jhms of Noanagar, with Ilindui 
characters.* ^ 

Legend No. 1. Of this there are four examples in Stcuort's plate. I hod one 
from Wathen, ^ which passed into Capt. Cunningham’s possession by oxcliaugo. Adding 
the nuiiraa or vowels, and correcting the possessive tennination, tho legend will be, in 
modem characters 

Mfijna kritrimaaya Bttdra SuhmyOy Swtimi Janadama^putratya, 
in English, * (Coin) of tho elected king Rudra S&h, son of Swfimi Janadnmn.’ 
The letter beginning tho words smdmt, in the majority of Mr. Stcuart’s figures, is 

in lieu of In one of his, and in mine (or rather Capt. Prescott’s coin), the 
orthography is correct. There maybe a little doubt about the n in Janadama^Yt\M\ 
is rather indistinct, but I think tho dot at tho foot of tho lino decisive. 

Jjogond No. 2. Of this there are likewise four coind engraved. Wo have none in 
Calcutta. Tho words run : — 

Tnjwfvfw VTVvfwfw M'sil 

Ut^na kfitrimasya Ayadamm, rtijna kritriinnitya Rudra Sdh putraaya, 

< Of tho elected king Agadama, son of the elected king Rudra Sfih.’ 

The simple title, of the father, makes it probable that ho is the preceding 
prince, whoso son therefore succeeded him under the same system of electiou. 

Legend No. 3. Two coins in the Stcuart collection 

Rt^h kriirittuuya Viradamnah^ rrifm nutkd kritriuweya DatiM SdhuMja putrcxsyu, 

* Of the elected king Yiradamna, son of the great elected king Damn Skh.’ 

In those examples we have the correct orthography of the genitives, with one 
superfluous ^ attached to the penultimate, Sdka, wliich, being connected with the 
word puirkaya^ did not grammatically require the affix. Dania Sfih, the father, is most 
probably a ctitferont person from the Aga^mna of the last coin. His title is more 
important, though that of his son again falls to the former level. We have as yet 

‘ Hamilton's * iluidostan,* i. 054. s f'ouiid by Capt. PrcscoU in Gujnrht. 
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no eoins of Damn Sfth hinudf, though, this hnppj insertion of the fhthen^ we 
obtain two names with eadi q>ecimen. 

Legend No. 4. Four coins in Stenart's j^tes— none in Calcutta 

TTH ttw wftww yiw 

‘Of the great elected king Budra S4h, son of the elected king Vic^ma.’ 

Nothing infites remark in the orthography of this legend, bat the insertion of the 
Tuarga in one place, and its omission in another. Budra SUi is a direct descendant 
of the last rkja. 

Legend No. 5. Two coins in the Stenart list— two in my calnnet, one in Capt. 
Cunningham’s 

THT nieenei ttu esiePmei 

‘ Of the elected king Yiewa S&h, son of the great elected king Budra Sfth.’ 

Another regular succession. It is curious that the risarga is not inserted at 
random, but where it has been once giren the engrarer seems to hare considered it 
necessary to repeat it, as he does also to conform to the modification of the letter^ in 
rd/a. 

Legend No. 6. Three Stenart coins, one Frinsep (firom Bnmes* collection), and one 
in Swiney's cabinet : — 

TTU Hf THf KlISf^KSI '’SjeW 8^ 

‘ Of the great elected king Atridamna, son of the great elected Idng Budra Skh.’ 

Here we hare, in all proMility, a second son of Budra Skh, through fidlure of 
heirs male to Yiewa Skh. I write Atri for euphony, as Sie most likely diq^ition of 
the vowels, none being eiptessed but the initial «, which, as in the modem Sindhf, 
serves for all vowels equally well. 

Legend No. 7. Including Nos. 9 to 12 of the Stenart plate : two in my cabinet, 
one in Capt Cunningham’s^ and one in Dr. Swiney’s 

ttw TTV 

‘ Of the elected king Yiswa Shh, son of the great elected king Atridama.* 

This second Yiewa is shorn of his father's distinction, maJid, He docs not appear 
to have left a son to take his place, being in the same predicament (as far as our in- 
formation goes) as his namesake, tl^ son of Budra. 

Legend No. 8. Three coins, 25, 26, and 27 of Stenart, and two in my series— one 
lately received from Wathen, and perfect in its circle of letters 

^nmfwI^vwf^wwTiw vrw ^iRTf 8VW 

‘ Of the groat elected king Yijaya Skh, son of the great elected king Dama S&h.* 

This rkja is evidently out of place; b^g a son of Dama S&h, he should have 
come before Yiradama, who had a son. I did not perceive the mistake until after the 
plate was lithographed. 

Legend No. 0. Of this there is only one specimen in the Stenart collection, to 
which 1 am able to add two. Tod’s plate in the Transactions of the Boyal Asiatic 
'Society, contains one. The inscription exceeds all the rost in length 

Treeiie^vw wrtij^psiiw Tiweiref^ wiOrsave 

SPPi 

^ « Of the great eleoted king Swbmi Budra Sbh, son of the great elected king Swftmi 
Budra Dama.' 

These two names stand insulated from all the rest, and the only test by which we 
can attempt to supply them with a fit position in the list, is the ibm of t^ letter ^ 
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which is decidedly of the earlier model. These two kings may, therefore, come con- 
▼eniently into thjD break after Agadama, the second on our list. 

We may now proceed to sum them up in the order thus conjecturally determined. 

BLBCTBD BOYERBlONa OF XATCK (SAURXsHTBA ?) 

1. Budia Skh, son of a private individual, Swftmi Janadama. 

2. Agadama, his son. 

(Here the connection is broken). 

3. Sw&mi Budra Dama. 

4. Sw&mi Bndra S6h, his son. 

(Here the connection is again broken). 

5. Dama Skh, of whom no coins are extant. 

6. Vijaya Skb, his son. 

7. Vira Damn, another son of Dama Skh. 

8. Budra S6h, son of Vira. 

9. Tifwa S6h, son of Budra. ^ 

10. Atridama, also son of Budra. 

11. Yifwa S&lk, son of Atridama. 

Thus we have eleven kings, with only two breaks in the succession, developed by 
this very interesting series of minute silver coins. Eleven kings, at the usual average 
of eighteen years per reign, will run through a space of just two centuries. Yet 
where need we seek for a single trace of such a dynasty in any of the works of the 
HindOs, when of the Guptas reigning in the Central provinces the memory is but 
faintly shadowed in some of the spurious Fur&nas i It would be more unnatural to 
hope for any allusion to a remote kingdom of the West, like Batch, in the books of the 
Brfthmans ; and unless we can find something to the purpose in the numerons inscrip- 
tions from Gumkr and Junagarh, we may, as far as the Hindfis are concerned, but have 
added a barreu list of names to the numerous pedigrees already collected by Tod and 
others, with the advantage, however, always considerable, of their bemg entitled to 
perfect confidence. 

From the Persian historians, here and there, may be picked up an incidental notice 
of great value, regarding the internal affairs of India; but the names are so changed 
and confounded with titles, that it is sometimes hard to recognize them. One of these 
notices, quoted by Col. Pottinger in his history of Sinde,* seems to throw an im- 
portant light upon the point before us. After noticing the utter absence of any 
information on the dark age between the Macedonian expedition and tho incursions of 
the Mnsalmhns, this author says—* The native princes are not mentioned by name in 
all the manuscripts I have perused, until the time of the celebrated Ehoosroo (Nour- 
sherwan) king of Persia,* who has sent a large army and ravaged the western frontier 
of Sasee Bkja's dominons; which are described, ineludinp his tributaries, to have 
extended on the north to the present provinces of Kashmecr and Kabool; southward 
to SQrat and the island now called Diu ; westward along the eea coast to Mukran, and 
eastward to tho provinces of Mfirw&r, Bikanir, etc.” 

Col. Pottinger states that the r&jk’s name was Subcer Singh ; but this may be th® 
learned mode of expanding the original * Sa-See’ into a genuine Sanskrit name. He 
was killed and hiscountry plundered, but after the enemy had retired with their spoil, 
two princes of the same dynasty sucUeded and reigned with great vigour and equity, 

' Pottinger’s * Travels in Beloochisjbm,' p. 386. 

* Nfishirvkn fiourished about the middle of the sixth century. He' was contem- 
porary with the Boman emperors, Justinian and Justin. 
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repairing tho forts of Sohwftn, Moo, Ucho, N&r&yan-kot, ote., which had Mien to 
decay under their peaceful projenitors. The second prince, resigning himself to 
sensual pleasures, left the conduct of affairs to his minister, during whose illness a 
young briihman of his ofAco, named Ghuch, haring occasion to visit tho king in the 
seraglio, was seen and loved hy tho queen, and on tho death of the king they married 
and brought about a revolution which placed him on tho thron6. * Such,’ says the 
historian, ’ was tho close of tho race of Rhja Sasoo, which hod governed tho kingdoms 
of Sindo for upwanls of two thousand years ; whoso princes at one period received 
tribute from eleven dependent kingdoms, and who had sot tho threats of tho greatest 
monarchs of tho world at defiance.’ 

Now the word Snsec, the general name of the royal lino, has a much greater affinity 
with Siiha (genitive Shhusa) than with Subcor Singh — and this name wo find borne 
hy seven out of tho eleven princes whose names have been thus fortunately preserved. 
Many other considerations might be adduced in favor of their identity. A commercial 
maritime kingdom situated in Saurhshtru and at tho mouth of the Indus, would natu- 
rally extend its sway up the valley of that river and its branches. From its wealth 
and liberal form of government, it would lie stable and powerful, especially under a 
tributary treaty (in general punctually performed) with the great monarch of Persia 
the chief enemy capable of doing it injury. Tho antiquity assigned to this Sindian^ 
or early Indian kingdom, further agrees with the tradition of Iksw&ku’s rosidonce, 
and tho migration of his sons eastward, and with all wo have remarked (in a previous 
paper) regarding tho origin of tho commercial classes throughout modern India. 

But, if tho dynasty of tho S&ha or Sasi rhjas, of which wo may now fix tho ter- 
mination towards tho close of tho sixth century, extended backwards for two thousand 
years or oven a quarter of that period, wo should And some mention of it by Alex- 
ander's historian, or by his namesake tho commercial Arrian, who visited this very 
kingdom in tho second century of our ora. The elder Arrian affords bnt little to aid 
us. In tho descent of tho Indus, some petty chiefs, as Musicanus, Oxykonus and 
Sambus are encountered and overthrown ; but we hear of no paramount sovereign in 
Patalono. Ind(«d, from the pains taken in rendering Pattala more habitable, hy 
digging wells and inviting hack the fleeing population, it might bo aiguod that it 
could not have been a place of much importance prior to Alexander’s visit. 

Tho capital of tho province had changed in tho second Arrian’s time, to Mintignra, 

* tho residence of a sovereign, whose power extended os for as Borugoza in OujarCkt. 

Tlie government was in tho Wds of a tribe of Porthians divided into two parties ; 
each party as it prevailed chose a king out of its own body, and drove out tho king 
of tho opposite faction : mircxws aAA^Aovt > 

Dr. Vincent, the learned oommentator on the Periplm, seems to hesitate in hidiov- 
ing this assertion of Arrian that the government of tho ^indh, Eatch, and Gvgarkt 
province, was in tho hands of a tribe of tho Porthians, * ^owiAcvcroi d4 M napdwF.* 

* If,' says this author, * tho governing power were Porthians, tho distance is very great 
for them to arrive at tho Indus j,^ may wo not, hy the assistance of imagination, 
suppose them to have been Affghans, whose inroads into India have been fluent in 
all ages. That thb government was not Hindd is maniftst, and any tribe from the 
west might ho confounded with Porthians. If we suppose them to be Affghans, this 
is a primary conquest of that nation, extending from the Indus to Gujariit, very 
ramilor to the invosinns of Mahmdd tlio Ghasnivito.’ * If for ‘ Affghans^ in this pas- 

> Vincent, * Periplus of the Erythreon Sea,* ii. 885. 

» Ibid., ii. 585. 
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sago, WQ subRtitute tlio Mithraic races of Seist&n and GhoznS, by whatever name they 
were known at the time, wo find confirmation of such a line of invasion both in 
Masson’s remarks; in our Tndo< Sassanian coins; and in Arrian : for the fire-worship 
would be quito ground enough for his classing the ruling race under the general term 
of Parthian.^ 

At any rate, as our author says, the ruling power was not then Ilindfi ; and 
therefore the dynasty of the Shhas, in which wo find the genuine Hindd names of 
Rudra, Vi^wo, Vira, and Vijaya could not yet have sprung up. Thus we have a 
limit on cither side, between the third and the seventh century, to assign to them, 
and we have names enough to occupy one-half of that space. The family name of 
Sfib, or S&hu, is not Sanskrit, ‘ but it is very extensively used in the vernacular 
dialects. Half of the mahfijans of Benkres are named Sfth,^ and the epithet evi- 
dently implies * merchants,* for wo find the same root in the sdhukdr (aaukdr) * agent ;* 
iauddj itaudtiaflr, *ti*adc,' ‘trader;* and perhaps in the Persian word aiid, ‘interest.* 
One branch of this western tribe, Skh, ^ has been elevated to royalty in the present 
occupants of the throne of Nip&l, the Oarkhftlis, who overturned the Mnlb line in 
1768, having confessedly migrated from Udayapur close upon the borders of our sup- 
posed Sindian kingdom, and settled in the hilly district of Eem&on about two centu- 
ries anterior to their conquest of Nipkl proper. 

The learned memoir of Prof. Lassen on the Pentapotamia furnishes us with a 
proof that the S&hs of Sinde and Gujar&t were well known at the time the seventh 
chapter of the ‘Mah&bhkrata’ was written ; for, when describing with all the acrimony 
of those who had sufiered from their aggressions, the origin and habits of the Bahlics, 
or Bactrians of the Panjkb, or Panchanoda, in the 44th verso ; we find the following 
words put into the mouth of Kama : 

HWVt VTljJI VT*T WSfVTt I 

which Lassen translates : 

“Prasthali, Modri, G&ndh&ri, Aratti profccto latrones ; 

Necnon Bosates ct Sauviri Sindhuidm : ita in universum vituperantur.*’ 

And, in a note, he alludes to a variation in the manuscript whence Wilson thus 


1 By Parthians, according to Moses of Chorcnc, should be understood the Pal- 
havis, or Balhavls, or people of Pahla, Balha or Bolcha, the Balika or Bahika of the 
Sanskrit, and the Bactria of the Greeks : whence were derived the Pchlvi dynasty 
and Pehlvi writing of Persia; and the Polhawans of their more ancient poetry an 
explanation so comprehensive and simple, that it seems curious it should over have 
been disputed by the learned. Is it not also highly probable that the Bahibhi kings, 
and their capitiu, the Balabhipura of Gujar&t, should originally have referred to a 
Pahlavi dynastv holding or re-establishing their sway in this province ? The San- 
skrit name of tne town, according to Tod, is Balika-puro, and of the kings, BaUka- 
rai. We must find their coins and decipher their inscriptions ore we shall bo compe- 
tent to enter more fully on the subject 

Saha or Saha~deva is, however, the youngest of the five Pkndava 

princes, and might be accepted by some etymologists as the original of a patronymic, 
S&hn. Vf also signifies ‘ increase, addition ;* but generally looked upon 

as the root of Skhu, the mercantile name. 

* Gopal Das Skh, Goal Dos Skh, etc. 

* I perceive also, in a manuscript just received from Capt. Sleeman, that the Skhs 
frequently reigned at Garha Mandela. 
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tnadated the laiiiepamige : '^ThePmtbalai (perhaps borderen) Madras, Gtodb^ras, 
Axattaa, Khosas^^hsaa, Atisindhus (or those beyond the Sindhu), Sanviras, are all 
eqiiaUyiiiflunoiiB/'--^*Legitig:itur ; Scd prsDstantiorem pnebet loctio- 

nem Oodez Parisieiisis; et Ohasi hue non pertinent; a Pentapotamia enim sunt 
alieni. Basorum et Atkindhuidaium nomina ignota mihi sunt, ot in errorem hJ, 
indad sesa passos est doctissimus Anglus. CompoBitum non ex tribus, scd ex 
dnobus tantum nominibus constat, Bas&ti et Sindhusaurtra. Posteriores laudantur 
Rftm., I. xii. 25 : ed. Schl., et alio nomine appellati sunt Cumdlaea (Hem., ch. i?. 26.) 
Prtus nomen smpius in Bhfiratea reperi, ex. o. in hoc Tcrsu, ex libro sexto descripto : 

in<sT^. iritir Ew ^iinrro: I 

* Gbndhhri, ^addhales, orientales montium incolie atque Ba^htes.* 

The Professor's reading so entirely accords with the conditions of our Sfth or Sau 
fraternity, that no doubt can be entertained of its being correct ; and we gain a very 
important step by learning the Sanshrit mode of spelling the term, itt, since wo may 
thence hasard a new interpretation of the word Saur&shtra, as Sau-r&shtra, Hho 
country of the Sau tribe, a more close and plausible one than that hitherto accepted 
of Saurya-r6shtra, * the country of the sun-worshippers.' 

The 72nd couplet confirms such an interpretation, by ascribing precisely the same 
iniquities (theft, or perhaps commercial usury) to the Saurfishtrians, the yowel being 
only shortened for the sake of the Terse. 

TTWT TWO yETT 

'OrientaleB serri sunt, meridionales turpes, B&hici btrones, Surashtri pnedatores.* 

Commentators haye uniformly supposed Surfiditra to denote thy modem Sfirat, 
but this is an error : the name applies only to the Surastr5no of Ptolemy ; and Sfirat, 
as I am assured by Mr. Borrodaile of the Bombay Giyil Service, is comparatively a 
modem town ; and its name, now Persiaaised into Siirai, was originally Stir- 

yapur, * the town of the Sun.* 

I waive all discussion here on the important bearing the above theory has on the 
age of the ' Mahiibh&rata,' and of the * Bfim&yana :* either the S&hs or Sindo must be 
very old, or the passages of abuse and praise in these poems must yield their claim to 
high antiquity. At any rate, a departure from strict orthodoxy is established against 
the tribe. 

There are some other points in the reverse legend of tbjs coins before us that call 
for forther explanation— fint, of the word kritrima. The oxprossionjqiuoted above 
from Arrian indicates something of an elective government, even while Ao'Parthians 
ruled at Minagara; each party, as it acquired the ascendtmey in the politics of the 
state, * choosing a king out of its own body.* 

Pr. Yinoent supposes that the contending parties (the vfhigs ahd Tories of their 
day) were not both Parthians, but more probably Parthian and Indian. . This view is 
nob a little supported by the coin evidence, and it is only necessary to imagine that 
iht native influence of a rich mercantile aristocracy at len^h prevaUed, and excluded 
the Psrthians altogether. Of these Parthians we see the remnant in the Ptois, so 
numerously locaM in GujaiAt and Sdrat, and can easily imagine, from their numbers 
and commercial enteipriae, that they must have been formidi^ rivals to the indigo- 
nons merchant kings. 

Someihihg of ^ foudol system of government is vislbb to this day, in the frater- 
nity of the /srdfoAs or chiefr of Kattiwir and Ketch. The name JSsr^foh might, 
without any nnwarfantable license^ be ded n eed from sad-nf^ Persiaaised to/s-i^Vr, 
or local ehieftain. In 1809 there were twenty or more of these chiefr in Ketch 
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done, akU to' fumuih a contingent of from two hundred to one thonsand men.^ In 
the Onjar&t peninsula the number must he much greater, since, in 1807 there were 
estimated to bo five thousand two hundred fkmilies in which the inhuman custom of 
frmale infanticide was regarded as a dignified ^tinction of their caste ! 

In the names of these modem chieftains Ve can trace a few of our list afro, 
and e/ra ; and a town called Damanagar mvf haye owed its foundation to our prince of 
that name. The Jah-r&jahs and Kattls call themseWes HindOs, but are yery super- 
ficially acquainted with the doctrines of their fidth : the real objects of their yrorship 
are the Sun and the * Matha Assapuri ' * * the goddess of nature,’ — doubtless the 
Nanaia of more classical Bactria. They are said to impress the solar image on eyery 
written document. Wo are accordingly prepared to find it on their ancient coinage, 
where it is seen on the right hand side, the moon {matha for mdt or mdh) being 
always in company on the left. 

The central symbol 1 hare had to explain so often and with so many modifica- 
tions, that I really feel it becomes more of an enigma the more that is said of it ! It 
occurs on the Pantaleon Greek coins; on the Indo-Scythic group; on the Behat 
Buddhist group; on similar coins dug up in Ceylon; and here at the opposite 
extremity of India. It is the Buddhist Chaitya, the Mithraie fiame^Mount Mem, 
Mount Abfi ! In fact, it is as yet unintelligible ; and the less said of it the sooner 
unsaid when the enigma shall be happily soWed ! 

Legend of the OnyEBSE. 

Haring satisfactorily made out the contents of the inscription on the reyerse of 
the Saur&shtra coins, I might hare hoped to be equally successful with the obyerse ; 
but here I must confess myself quite foiled. From the obverse die being somewhat 
larger than the other, it seldom happens that a perfect^legend can be met with; and 
by placing together all the scraps from different samples, enough only can be restored 
to shew— first, its general character; second, to prove that it is not Sanskrit; and 
third, that it contains two distinct styles of letter on the opposite sides of the head • 
that on the right having a strong resemblance to Greek, the other a ihinter to Pehlri ; 
but both written by an ignorant hand. The three or four Pehlri letters are variable 
and quite illegible ; but the others, by combining the two first examples in the plate 
(XOt 6, from my coin ; 8, from Mr. Steuart), might be read voaonet vanlmu, allowing 
sufficient latitude for the conniption of a century or two. Should my conjecture he 
admitted, even to the extent that the letters are Greek, we may safely attribute their 
presence to the supremacy of the Arsaddan king of Persia; or, looking farther back, 
to the offrets of the Bactrian kingdom in the valley of the Indus, where the Grehk 
characters were still retained, as proved by the coins of Kodes and Nones (or Yonones), 
Axes, etc. ; and we may conclude that his portrait, and not that of the tributary rfija, 
was allow^ to grace the coinage of Saur&shtra. 

The sway of Demetrius, we know from Strabo, to have exteiided over the delta of 
the Indus, and the retrenchment of a single particle firom his text would make it 
Saur&ditra also. Speaking of Menander’s Indian possessions, he says 

Itryi aol rha^Twa^uf (’’Twowir) icfht tm aol /Uxpi roe ClwAMirov) wpo 

fiXid. raiihp yhp ofirlt, refis Aii/iirpiot ’EvMtgov yiof roO Baarplmy gUurtKims ah 
fdew’IslbwroXiirbFirarcexo’^i "hhd md rfis fiXXift vapaXiag rbirc Tcm^idsrov 
aakaapdana md rgr Bry^ilOt fiawiAfiar. 


> Hamiltoii’s * Hindustan,’ L 587. 


« Ibid. L 687. 
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On this important passago many have been the opinioni expresied by the learned. 
Bayer refen the third name (the first two being fixed as the Hyphasis and Jamnfi) to tho 
mouths of the Ganges : * quam Strabo, alteram oram maritimam nomine TwnptSrrw 
dioit? nempe nullam potuit, nisi qne ad Gang^ florainis ostia ubi et Ivyi^tBot 
r^nm.! Lassen, from whose < Pentapotamia* I hare cited the aboye extract, thinks 
that the word merely alludes to the coasts in the neighbourhood of Fattalene ; and he 
identifies Sigertis with the Sandnrit tr^artiif in the province of Lfthor., 

Mannepi places the former in Gujarfit: *ad oram maritimam, quae hodie Gujarfit, 
olim nomine Sanskrit Ow^ra, appellate est nfftnpiSffrov regionem refert 

Mannertus, quod at veritatem hand dubie proximo aecedit, sed nil certius de hoc 
nomine inyenio.’^ 

Now, by abstracting, as I said before, the twice repeated particle re, or by 
changing res to tho article rou or mr, the whole obscurity of the text disappears, 
and the Boo’tXcia nii Xapioarrau KoXov/Urn stands forth as the maritime kingdom of 
Saurfishtra. This interpretation is snrcly more natural than the extension of 
Menander’s rule to the extreme oast of India, merely to find another maritime delta 
and port for the Gneco-Latinizod corruption of a name gikui Tessariostia ! 

But we dare not venture on any speculations in regard to Greek names or affairs, 
lest we undergo castigation from tho Hellenic critics of Paris, who are surprised at 
our ignorance of authors, ancient and modem, Greek and German, whose works we 
regret to say have never yet visited the banks of the Ganges! We ‘ Indianistes ’ 
must then leave this investigution to M. Raoul Rochette as being altogether, to 
use his own words, * hors du ddpartement de nos dtndes ! * 

There are still two series of Saur&shtra coins to be examined, but I have not yet 
wholly succeeded in decyphering them, and my readers will doubtless rejoice at such 
an excuse for postponing "their discussion. I cannot, however, let pass the present 
opportunity of mentioning, os a highly curious circumstance, the very great similarity 
between the old Sanskrit and the Greek character. Their striking uniformity be- 
comes more palpable the frrther we retire into antiquity, the older the monuments we 
have to decypher; so that even now, while we are quite green in tho study, we might 
ahnost dare to advance (with the frar of M. Raoul Rochette before us), that the 
oldest Greek (that written like the Phoenician from right to left) was nothing more 
than Sanskrit turned topsy-turvey ! A startling proposition this fur tliose who ^ve so 
long implicitly bdieved in Cadmus, and the introduction from Egypt of what, perchance, 
never existed there. Tet there is nothing very new nor very unnatural in the hypo- 
thesis; sinoe the connection of the Greek with the Phoenician and Samaritan alpha- 
bets, has been admitted as a strong evidence that * tho use of letters travelled pro- 
grsssLvdiy from Chaldea to Phoeni^ and thence along the coasts of the Mediter- 
ranean’ ;* and the Greek language is now so indisputably proved to be but a branch 
of the Sim^t stem, that it is not likely it diould have separated from its parent 
without carrying away some germs of the art of writing, ah^y perhaps brought to 
petfiwticn by the fbllowers of Brahmfc. Bot my arguments are not those of books, or 
Icttniiig, or even tradition, but'soldy of graphie similitude and ocular evidence. 

The GredL letters are dressed bya line at the Ibot, in most cases, as A A A N A T, 
elA;----theI)evanfigaii are made even along the upper surfue of tho letters, and in 
later agas a straight line has been introdneedat &e top^ from whidi the grammatie 

1 * He Psntapotamla Indica Commentatio’ C Lassenii, 51. 

• ^Platogn^,’ p. 107. 
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elements are suspended. The Greek alphabet is devoid of all system, and has had 
additions made to it at various times. Some of these, as * X V A, are precisely those 
which present the least resemblance to the Sanskrit forms. 

1 have placed my evidence at the bottom of pi. uiv., taking my Greek type from 
the well-formed letters on coins, and from the Boustrophedon tablet of Sigeum. 

Of the vowels, A 1 O and T, present a striking conformity with the vowels ^ 
and the semivowels if and if of the oldest Sanskrit alphabets inverted. The vowel 
E is unconformable, and resembles more the short c of the Zend. The long H is a 
later introduction, and appears to be merely the iteration of the short vowel 1, as w 
is of OO. 

In the consonants, we And BTAZeKAMNllPST, in fact every one of the 
letters, excepting those of after invention, are represented with considerable exactness, 
by tho ^ (or double V)* ^ Sanskrit 

alphabet, although there is hardly a shadow of resemblance between any pair in their 
modem forms. The same precision cannot bo expected in every case ; the B A 0 A 
M N n P T require, like the vowels, to be viewedin an inverted position : the r and X 
remain unturned : the Z and K require to bo partially turned. The A and N may be 
deemed a little far-fetched; the B taken from the double e, and the A from the 
aspirated if, may also bo objected to ; but taking a comprehensive view of the whole, 
it soems td mo impossible that so constant and so close a conformity of the alpha- 
betical symbols of two distant nations should exist without affording demonstration of 
a common origin. Whether the priority is to be conceded to the Greeks, the Pelas- 
gians, or the llindds, is a question requiring great research, and not less impartiality, 
to determine. The palssography of Indiar is now becoming daily a more interesting 
and important study, and it cannot fhil to elicit disclosures hitherto unexpected on 
the connection between the European and Asiatic alphabets.^ 


^ [A paper hj Dr. Weber, * tJeber den Semitimhen TJnpmng desindisdien Alpha- 
betes,^ is to be round in the *Zeitschrift der Deutsche,* etc. for 1856, p. 889. I may 
have occasion to notice this more in detail hereafter.] 


END OF VOL. I. 







